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STUDIKS  OF  FOKFrON-  LITKRATUHF,  AX(’IFNT  &  MODFUN.—No.  II. 


AliT.  1. —  Victor  Coifs'ifi.  Kfudcji  sur  tc,^'  Fcmviea  lUusfrcit  ei  la 
tSocicfc  (In  Xl'JI.  Sicele.  Svo.  I’liris.  isr)!!,  1851-,  and  isr)(). 

Tiifkk  is  somctliin^  wliicli  calls  for  more  than  a  ])assino^  notice 
in  the  return  ot*  the  eminent  ])hilosophers,  whom  Louis  I‘hilif)|)(‘ 
had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  anomalous  ])oliey,  to  the 
pursuits  of  tlieir  early  years,  when  the  more*  aetivt'  tlieatn*  (»f 
their  middle  life  had  been  linally,  and  it  would  si'cm  for  (*ver, 
closed  to  them.  It  is  stran<::(‘  to  tind  siudi  nuai  as  MM.  (Juizot, 
de  Villemain,  vSalvaiidy,  de  llarante,  de  l»ro^ll(*,  de  .Montalem- 
IxTt,  de  d'oecpieville,  de  liemusat,  (h‘  (  arne,  and  (a)usin, 
resuinin;j:,  in  their  later  days,  the  studies  which  first  brought 
them  into  noti(‘e;  and  still  more  interesting;  even  than  strange 
must  it !)('  to  trae(‘  the  moditieations  produced  upon  their  minds 
hv  the  possession  of  ])ower,  and  the  dee])  insight  into  human 
motives  they  must  have  accpiired  during  the  lonj;  jM'riod  of  the* 
a])parent  triuni})h  of  the  system  they  served.  The  ex])(‘rinient 
has  been  tric'd  of  <;ovorninc;  that  <;r('at  nation,  France,  by  the 
most  eminent  of  its  ])hilosoj)liers,  and  to  the  su]X'rfieial  observer, 
it  may  seem  to  have  failed.  Now  the  ])hilo.so|)hers  have 
rcturiu'd  to  the  })ui\suits  they,  ]X‘rhaps,  ouj;ht  never  to  have 
abandoned,  and  as  the  heat  of  the'  stru^^de  has  j)ass(‘d  away, 

lar  as  they  are  concerned,  it  mi^ht  atford  the  subjc'ct  for  a 
})rofound  invest ijrat ion.  were  anv  one  to  trace  the  history  of 
these  men  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  eouise  of  events  in 
Furo])(‘  —  to  eom})are  their  (conduct  in  power  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  they  advocated  both  before  they  attained  it,  and  after  it 
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had  fallen  from  their  prrasp.  AVc  believe  that  the  reputation 
of  the  eminent  rreneh  statesmen  and  jdiilosophers  wo  luivo 
naiiuMl,  would  j^ain  greatly  hv  sueh  an  in(|uirv;  for  it  is  our 
eonvietion  that  they  have  ])roved  themsidves  eonsistent  and 
conscientious  advocates  ot  the  ideas  tlu'V  ado])te(l.  However 
society  in  ‘xtuu'ral  may  ditfer  troin  such  men  upmi  ])olitical 
(piestions,  tiiey  must  always  command  its  respect,  and  in  their 
rctiremi'nt  (‘xercise  jrveat  inthience  upon  the  ojnnions  of  thinking 
nu'n,  to  which  the  jM'diliar  state  of  I'rcnch  literature  at  the 
present  day  must  lend  an  additional  stren<i:th,  on  account  of  tlie 
comj)arative  si'i’vitiuh'  ol  its  ])ress,  and  the  absolute  (h'arth  of 
new  or  ori^^inal  lit(*rary  talent  of  a  hij^h  order,  dlicre  is,  alas  I 
a  rev(‘rs('  to  what(‘V('r  brilliance  may  be  discovewed  on  one  side 
of  tliis  medal,  in  the  reflection  that  France,  one  of  the  eyes  of 
Kur<»p(‘,  has  not  bt‘en  able,  (dther  duly  to  a])])ieciate  tlu'  political 
character  of  the  leaders  (d*  the  Doctrinaire  (or  parliaimuitarv 
school),  or  to  rc'place  tluan  as  literaiy  men  ;  and  as  sh(‘  has 
sacritict'd  her  liberty  to  the  benumbini*:  influence  of  Inqx'rial- 
isin,  so  sh(*  allows  her  former  jwofessors  (piietly  to  resunu*  the 
di«‘tatorship  over  tlu'  jmblic  mind  they  possi'sscxl  in  the  days  ere 
thev  weie  tcMupted  to  launch  upon  the  troubled  s('a  of  politics. 
Far  lu'  it  from  us  to  (pu'stion  for  a  moment  the  tahnit  (d‘  these 
remarkahh'  num,  or  even  the  correctness  (d‘  the  ])opular  n])iiuon 
which  allows  them  to  n'assume  the  lead  of  the  intelh'ctnal 
movenu'iit  of  societv  after  so  lonj?  an  absence!  Vet,  still  it 
must  Ih'  a  matter  of  surprise  that  France  should  not,  during 
th(‘  last  twenty  yc'ars,  have  j)roduced  new  men  able  to  express 
the  pecidiar  vitality  of  their  pi'riod — that  she  should,  as  it  were, 
have  slumben‘d  intellectually,  whilst  she  was,  in  aj)]>(  araiicc, 
advancing::  with  such  j^iant  strides  materially  —  and  that  the 
literary  place  of  the  Doctrinain's,  after  twentv  vears’  ahsence, 
should  have  known  them  a<;ain  !  How  does  it  hap])en,  that 
wliilst  French  ])(ditics  chanj^e  with  chameleon-like  rapidity,  its 
literature  remains  thus  fixed  y  The  character  of  every  nation 
is  a  suhji'ct  fraught  with  interest,  and  that,  mon'over,  of  the 
most  complicated  <le.scri])tion ;  but  the  character  of  our  neighbours 
seems  involved  in  more  than  usual  dirticiilties  and  mysteries. 
The  simidtaneous  rea])j)('a ranee  of  its  ancient  literarv  glories, 
as  we  s;iid,  is  one  of  the  inost  striking  manifestations  ot  its 
present  |H\*uliarities ;  and  of  the  authors  we  have  named,  M. 
Fousin  has  chost'ii  the  mo.st  singular  theme  for  his  new  ap]>eal 
to  the  judgment  of  his  country.  Without,  therefore,  at  ])rcsent 
<loing  inoiv  than  allude  to  the  natioinil  peculiarities  involved  in 
the  eon.siderations  thus  briefly  noticed,  or  attem])ting  to  establish 
aiu  comparison  I'M^tween  the  revived  glories  of  French  literature, 
\\e  proj)ose,  in  this  article,  to  call  attention  to  the  biographical 
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sdidiVs  rocoiifly  publish, '(1  bv  M.  rousi,,  ,i.„  ,• 

Mriaii,  proibssor  of  morul  i)liilos„„liv  ’  i  .  mrtnphv- 

i,istni,.tioii,  uiuKt  )h,'  frovermm>nt„f  iAiuis  I'lljr"'*''' 

lor  his  ii(‘w  a])j)('iil,  it  was  i>rc'cisoIv'nn  •  •^•n^nilar  tlioino 

bftwooii  tli(‘  ohjoets  of  his  roc(‘iit  nrodiipr*^^’"*^  <liVsoiiancr 

ami  pursuits  oi'  his  past  .'xi^' r  V  r-'V'"'' ■'‘‘mhVs 
ol  h'luimnc  ton,'  obs,Tvabh‘  in  -,11  lii  •  o  a  spiaaVs 

iiolhin-r  to  be  (liscovoiv.I  in  th,>  juiioiit'!-  m 

have  l<  J  us  t,)  believe  tliat  in  his  old  i  **  ,{  "'*''‘‘1'  should 

I’arult,'.  ,I,-s  Leftres”  vv'.nhl  l  ''  I  a  la 

<luel.onoras,'nVs  of  female  b.'o.rra,‘hies  ‘ 

•mdaphysunans,  an, I  therefore  it  istlS-t,  '  l"''' 

— tliere  IS  s,)niethin<>;  startline- when  w  V*'I'  """'*'<>*♦  K'list 

<:lu,-f  of  the  students  of  nienfil  nhilo  o.  l"*'*  *  r'  ‘“'’^“^>"’1^1, -fed 
himself  to  tlie  record  of  feni-ile  s,!..,'  ^  "1  <l'-votin- 

Hiis  could  hardiv  occur  in  'mv  <<'inale  actions, 

ill  ivhich  in, I,',., 1  We  find  th- t  asS  ‘"T'c'"  "'ic 

•mlv  ohserv,..]  i„  th,  m  ' 'att.n  o  ^  ‘'“i:  '<‘'v  was 

I  hat  women  have,  in  modem  times  -It  "iil.v  ther,- 

<m  the  worhl-s  staj,^e  suifi.-ient  v  marl  e  ’  -'’‘‘V'V"''*  “  l--^i'i<'ii 
alt.a.t.on  of  the  philosoph,-,-.  I.r  a  I’''''""*"' 

J^reat  tiu' woiiu‘11  M.  Cousin  Iim  •  ]  i*  i  ^  ^  (>t,,  how<*vor 

I'tvn,  we  feel  tiiat  f Imre  is  a' w-oV'^'f'^'l'^  *'*  I'onour  may  have 
iipou  a  false  key— wlien  men  who  I  •  ’‘“'•“"."'.V— an  enfran,-e 

’he  World’s  eve,  which  he  has  i --'i'* Ii"m(ion  in 

'•'Void  the  livJs  of  the  ,lasN  of  'w  ,  ,  "I'^'i  *  ‘'""'•‘‘Wn'l  fo 

"■<  III,-  suhjeets  of  his  l-o  ..  ‘"'"’'.i  I"'  lias  e.sp,>ciallv  selc,-fe,l 

''i'll  coiii/dacen  V  p,m  ;i  endian ''"■'•ll-s 

■"i'xl.  i-s  no  'loui't  a  ver  n  i  I'” 

l';■|mlar  member  of  .soeVt;  •'  l,m  ,‘'''“1;"  T-'’’  “ 

'Im  I'vo  cla.sse.s  of  intellei’t  ’th,  n'e.f  I’^'i 

'‘"''■b  will  not  be  -ible  ,1  ^  ^  '•"•‘'<im*<i"ns  of  the 

"liili't  we  at  .mee  ,.,mfes  .T 

from  tin-  bioffranhies  with  wld  ffcaf  jih-asnre 

‘’-xi’lnshm  fVom  ,  i,  li^  hi.s 

suspicion  that  ].;«  v*  ■  ‘iffairs,  wo  cannot  banish  tho 

J»av(‘  boon  sIi^-litIv^oxa"!t^^^^  a  pliilosopher  must 

<liseuss(\s  wiill  i  i  ^  P‘*iats  women  tut  well 

imaital  ormmi/ation  tl  '  "imtioii  the  peculiarities  of  their 
P<'«m-ofe,;ioS,;  :ii„‘!‘"C  »■'  'l-e-Kion  hi.s 

and  at  he  s-,mc  t?n  ,^  tl'’ intel- 
P'-ixliictioiis,  we  f  d  Z.S,  'n'  ';* 

‘-‘^aniiiie.Al/cw.i^;*  c-ompdld  to  ihaiht  and  to  rc- 

u  s  daims  as  a  metuphysiciaii.  Not  at  pre- 
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sent  thouo-h.  Our  immediate  object  is  to  examine  tlie  Ktudos 
sur  ies  l^Vmmes  lllustres  (In  XVII.  Siecle  ;  and  we  reserve  the 
iiKiuirv  into  the  more  abstruse  question  for  a  future  essay. 

The"  series  of  bioj^raphies  thus  alluded  to,  ap|H'ars  to  have 
In'en  orij^inallv  su^^ested  to  ^l.  Cousin  s  mind  duiin^  tlie  ])ub“ 
lieation  of  his  maj.mitieimt  Mrmoires  \i\)on  the  life  of  Blaise 
Baseal,  which  be  gave  to  the  world  in  some  of  the  serial  puh- 
beat  ions  antecedent  to  IS  10.  He  was  then  so  much  struck 
with  the  character  and  writings  of  dacqueline  Pascal,  his  sister, 
that  he  wrote,  shortly  afti‘r,  a  very  delightful  sketch  of  her  life, 
and  ac(‘ompanied  it  by  extracts  from  the  journals  ()f  Iut  family, 
and  a  complete  series  of  her  writing^,  for  wliicli  his  ollicial 
l)ositiou  gave  him  e.vtraordiuary  facilities.  In  the  introduction 
to  this  biographical  sketch,  ^1.  (  ousin  said,  that  it  he  luul 
het'ii  youiii;er,  and  had  givater  leisure,  he  should  leel  inexpri^s- 
sihle  i)lcasure  in  conq)osiiig  a  collection  of  portraits  which  should 
serve'as  companions  to  IVrraulfs  ‘Portraits  of  tlie  Illustrious 
^leii  oi*  iM-aiice  of  this  Age,’  and  which  he  would  call  in  his 
turn  *'  Portraits  of  the  Illustrious  Women.’  ”  At  that  particular 
period,  th(‘  excuse  he  ])Jeaded  was  a  valid  one;  for  ^1.  Cousin 
was  constantly  ('inployed  by  the  government  of  Louis  Philippic 
in  niatt('rs  connected  with  one  ot  the  most  important  branches 
of  administration  in  France,  the  Ministry  of  Instruction.  The 
lu‘V(dution  of  ISIS,  however,  which  drove  all  tlie  leading  intel¬ 
lectual  characters  fnan  ])ower,  gave  him  the  leisure  he  dcsiivd 
— “o/m  ./<’(•//,”  though  itself  far  from  godlike — and,  ospt'cially 
since  IS;VJ,  the  old  minister  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  has  ex¬ 
hibited  renewed  energy  and  industry  by  the  publication  ot  the 
tirst  |>ortraits  of  the  jiroposed  gallery.  Thus,  in  I  Sod,  he  jmh- 
lish(‘d  “  La  deunesse  de  Ma<lame  de  Longueville;  ”  in  1804,  he 
published  the  lite  of  Madame  de  Sable;  and  in  180(1,  he  has 
published  the  lile  ot*  Mtidame  de  Chevreuse ; — a  series  of  hio- 
graphii's  exhibiting  talents  of  the  rarest  dcscri])tiou,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  reserve  with  respect  to  their  (employment,  and 
which,  notwithstanding  some  deh'cts,  are  worthy  of  far  greater 
attention  on  the  ])art  of  the  student  of  history,  than  we  tear 
they  have  obtained  in  our  country. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  life  of  Jactpieline  Pascal,  ^L  Cousin, 
with  somewhat  of  the  analytical  spirit  of  the  })i’of(essor  of  moral 
philosophy,  endeavoured  to  (hdine  the  proper  limits  of  Icniulc 
action  upon  society,  and  to  explain  his  reasons  for  admiring 
certain  nuxlitications  of  female  character  more  than  others;  as 
the  (hH'trines  thus  ])ropoun(h‘d  a])pear  to  be  those  he  still  enlcr- 
tains — even  iti  the  latest  of  his  sketches — notwithstanding  sonio 
anomalies,  it  may  be  interesting  at  least  to  cite  them  hetoro 
t  aruing  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  sketches  themselves.  4 
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.t:<T'i(i()ns  of  the  inetophvslciaii,  wc  shall  fiiul,  have  in  this 
•"'fS  a.hle.l  somewhat  of  depth  and  srasp  of  intellectual 
llJiver  to  the  judgment  of  tho  female  historian. 


..1  n  -rroit  a-e”  -savs  ISf.  Cousin,  “all  is  great.  [If  the  ooii- 
he  t mV  how  sMudf  must  he  our  age !]  W  hen  hy  a  eond.ma- 
an  ai;e  is  once  inomitt'il  to  a  In^h  pitch,  tho 
tumo  d.Ur.  ^  throughout;  from  the  men  it  passes  hy 

perva.lmg  s  women  ;  ami  directly  these  feel  its  inlhieuee,  thev 
TTit  will  force,  am  disperse  it  in  all  the  .lireetmus  over  winch 

'Fy  t:'  lYtY?  Kr;'‘,v't  ;;; 

thing  hy  haUes,  .n  .  •  ^  sr^.enteenth  century,  that 

the  nu'ii.”  .  . 

After  this  prenmhlo  our  author  sketches  the  doscriplion  of  the 
work  VV  meditated,  and  the  nature  of  the  studies  he  eoutom- 
plated  upon  the  eelehrities  ot  that  age. 

“  Women”  he  said,  “should  also  he  admitted  into  the  h’i'hery  ot 
nertrails  and  the  movement,  the  progress,  or  rather  the  Y 

!i“;f  ti.o «.  .-.."W  i«  . . »i 

jiraeetiil;  niarkiii^  luoic  *  i  <•  i  ’  VIV 

dilVeronee  between  the  ages  of  Kieheheu  and  o  Louis  X  W 

“The  women  who  had  distinguished  hemseUes  » >  ^ 

would  also  he  admitted ;  hut  1  would  malm  a  f  " 
between  the  elever  woman  and  the  leinale  antlior.  ; 

inlhiitelv,  and  1  have  but  little  alleet.on  lor  the  „  ,';V 

that  1  agree  with  -Moli.'-re  with  respee  to  women. 

have  tlie  same  soul,  the  same  [■''''  •F  1 

be  recpiired  of  tho  iit>e  ot  ihoir  ^ao,ulUo^  ;  aja  i  is  .  ,  ^ 

and  a  disgrace  for  woman  to  degrade,  or  a  o\\  o  e  „ 

latter,  the  gifts  which  Cod  has  given  them  f  \ 

understaml  their  religion  it  they  desire  f"  '*  ‘1  f,.,n.p„i,  Is 

intelligent  and  free  agents  f  Ami  "’’T  F j  -V V  ^Zve 

their  i-eaeh  ?  Lit  her  woman  was  not  ereated  to  he  lie 
man,  or  it  is  an  absurd  and  iniipiitons  con  lai  '  _  .  •  i„i(.)lee- 

froiii  the  aeipiirements  which  would  allow  ler  vi  e  nt 

tual  coiiiiiinnieation  with  him  whose  *  "’-'.FJ!  (•,,.1  struggle 

least,  wliose  labours  she  ought  to  iiiideintam  Ja't 

and  the  siilferiiigs  he  must  iiiulergo  m  order  j  [  ,•;  ,,„j 

her  then  enltivale  her  mind  and  -nl  hv  idl  rel^.^l^ 


lior  tlien  oiiltivate  bor  iiiiiul  iiiul  Ikt  sou  •  should  bo 

pursuits,  providod  tbiit  she  always  obsoncs  lo  .  ^  cdiarru. 


supromo  witli  bor  sox,  and  rotains  lui  ^  public  cdiaractor. 

“  Woman  is  a  domi'stic  creature,  as  m.  •  ■  ^  public 

IJorn  for  action,  he  acts  even  when  writing,  and  may  pursue  [, 
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ran'or  with  tho  pen  equally  well  as  with  the  sword.  Xo  man  of  real 
worth  writes  but  from  neeessity,  and  beeause  he  eannot  olhrrwise 
attain  his  objeet.  .  .  .  AVhen  a  man  writes  for  the  sake  ()f  writing 
to  shine,  (»r  to  make  a  fortune,  he  writes  ill  or  h(‘ writes  witiumt 
soul,  beeause  true  ^^randeur  ean  only  proeet'd  from  a  soul  naturally 
|:reat,  whieh  is  exeited  by  a  ‘^reat  eause.  Beyond  this  there  is  no 
pathetie,  no  true  beauty,  and  eonseipiently  no  ^rand  elleet ;  all  is 
redueed  V)  a  speeies  of  intelleetual  industry  eleverly  exereisetl,  to  the 
system  whieh  enables  a  mainlarin  in  China  to  ])ass  fi  om  one  rank  to 
another — or  which  in  I’^ranee  enables  a  man  to  enter  the  Academy. 
The  literary  man  is  a  distinti[uished  artist  who  contiabutt's  to  public 
pleasures,  who  merits  and  obtains  a  just  de«rrt‘e  of  popular  applausic, 
and  is  entitled  to  aspire  to  all  things,  even  to  the  peerage,  as  wi*  have 
reiuh‘red  it— to  anything  exce|)ting  glory.  This  is  otlu‘rwise  to  be 
obtained.  It  is  tfie  outcry  of  the  gratitude  of  humanity,  and  the 
human  race  does  not  squander  its  gratitude;  it  only  yields  it  on 


account  of  signal  services. 

*•  But  if  1  speak  thus  of  the  male,  what  shall  1  say  of  tlu'  huunle 
author  r  What!  woman,  who,  thank  (rod,  has  lu.  public  cause  to 
defend,  can  thus  rush  into  the  public  arena,  and  ber  modesty  is  not 
to  be  revolted  at  the  idi'a  of  laying  bare  to  all  the  world,  of  exposiiij^ 
as  it  were  to  the  commercial  ajipreciation  ot  tlu‘  publisiur,  the 
reader,  and  the  journalist,  her  most  si'cret  beauties,  her  most 
mysterious  and  most  touching  charms,  lu'r  soul,  bin*  sentiments, 
her  sutlerings,  her  inward  struggles!  'fids,  indeed,  I  may  see 
every  day,  amongst  even  the  most  wortliy  women  ;  and  yc't  it  will 
always  pass  my  coinprtdumsion !  ....  ]']vei’y  woman  who  writes 
for  the  public  about  luu*  stmtiments  writi’s  to  d(‘C(‘ive  —  she  pla\s 
a  part,  and  jilay’s  it  ill  ;  sht'  writes  with  more  or  less  warmth  and 
i‘xlernal  tire,  but  without  soul  ;  for  if  ber  soul  inspirtal  her,  it  would 
also  restrain  her  from  p\d)licity.  It  must  always  b('  understooil 
that  I  do  not  speak  in  this  case  of  poets,  male  or  feinah*,  wlio  write 
under  a  sj>ecit‘s  of  inspiration.  But  ])rose  is  a  sober  muse  who 
knows  what  she  is  about,  and  is  fairly  responsible.  Whtm  a  woman, 
then,  writes  in  jirose  she  is  eool ;  and  if  she  speak  of  lu'rsolt  die 
comndts  a  blunder.  1  only  know'  tw'o  excuses  for  female  authorship 
— great  talent  or  poverty  ;  and  L  pay  far  more  respect  to  the  latter 
than  I  dt)  to  the  former. 

“  W  hatever  mav  be  my  admiration  for  the  ]*rnirrss  of  Clh'rs,  and 
even  though  1  rank  it  as  hardly  infc'rior  to  ncrrnicc,  1  am  obliged  to 
make  an  etlbrt  to  excuse  Aladame  de  la  Favetti*  for  having  written 
it  ;  and  the  gratuitous  part  of  female  author  that  noble  lady  under¬ 
took  recalhal  to  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  the  fact  that  she  wastiil  her 
last  atVeclions  upon  a  very  worthless  character,  an  intriguing  noble¬ 
man,  a  frivolous  author — a  man  of  an  acute  hut  small  iniiid,  ot  a  pen 
as  skilful  as  witiumt  dceeney,  who  paint(*d  his  own  life  in  his  maxims 
— the  heartless,  the  ungrateful  lover  of  Aladame  do  Longucville,  tlu* 
worthless  and  despicable  De  la  Kocbefoueauld.” 


Tliis  is  a  long  quotation  ;  but  AI.  Cousin’s  styde  is  to 
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full  of  chariiij  and  his  remarks  ii])on  many  of  the  characters  of 
the  aj^o  he  refers  to  are  so  entindy  in  accordance  with  our  own 
u})inions,  that  the  tendency  we  have  felt  has  heoii  rather  to  tind 
a  ilitlicully  in  refraining  from  extending  our  obligations  to  liim, 
than  to  intrude  any  remarks  of  our  own.  In  that  strangely 
chc(|ucred  history  of  France,  indeed,  it  would  he  hard,  as 
.M.  (\)usin  says,  to  select  a  peiiod  which  is  more  worthy  of 
attention  than  the  one  which  followed  the  disappearance  of 
Kichclieu,  and  preceded  the  absolute  reign  of  liouis  W\. ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  women  of  that 
day  exercised  an  intluence  uj)on  political  atfairs,  and  upon  the 
cxt(Tiial  form  and  fashion  of  society  in  general,  which  they 
have  not  exercised  before  or  since.  Thus,  in  religious  matters, 
^ladanie  Angelicpie  Arnauld  gave  a  tone  and  charactc'r  to  the 
marvellous  body  of  Port  Itoyal,  aidi'd  by  the  mystical  doctriiu's 
of  those  worthy  but  dangerous  men  St.  Oyran  and  Singlin, 
which  carried  away  by  its  intluence  the  whole  family  of  the 

•  4  4 

Pascals  and  the  Pacines,  and  more  than  anything  else,  enlisted 
the  synij)athies  of  the  nation  with  the  Jansenists.  Madame  de 
liongiu'ville,  la  giande  Pcunoiselle,  La  Princesse  Palatine, 
Mcsdaines  de  (dievreuse,  de  Sable,  de  ^lontba/on,  de  (nienuuiec', 


interfeied  more  directly  wiOi  the  daily  afiairs  of  life,  and  threw 
themselves  without  hesitation  into  the  actual  strnggh*  and  tight 
which  marked  the  final  ruin  of  tlu^  feudal  system  in  hhancc', 
the  object  carefully  pursiu'd  dui’ing  so  many  yc'ars  by  the 
ministry  of  Henri  IV.,  LouisXllL,  and  of  the  luginning  of  tin* 
r(‘igu  of  Louis  XIV. ;  tor  the  policy  of  Sully,  of  tlu‘  Alarcchal 
d’Aiicre,  of  l\icheli('u,  and  of  ^lazarin,  was  alike  in  this 


respect,  that  they  all  sought  to  st lengthen  the  ])ow(‘r  of  the 
monarch,  which  they  held  to  b(‘  the  outward  and  visibh'  sign  of 
tlie  inevitable  ])rogre8s  of  humanity  towards  fre(*(lom  and 
e(|uality,  even  though  it  were  at  the  exixmse  of  the  local  and 
individual  characteristics  of  tlie  ]H'oph‘.  It  a])p(‘ars  to  us  that 
more  of  the  differemee  observable  in  the  political  destini(‘s  of 
France  and  of  England  is  to  b('  attribut(‘d  to  the  conditions, 
and  the  manner  of  the  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
gri'at  teudal  nobility,  of  whi(di  the  war  of  tlu'  Fromh'  was  the 


last  inanifestalion,  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  tln^  gcuiius  ol 
the  respective  nations,  or  by  the  ostcuisible  circumstances  ot 
their  revolutions.  The  n'jdy  to  Gui/ot’s  (picstion,  “  Poiir- 
ciuui  la  Itevolution  (rAngleterre  a-t-elle  reussiy”  is  to  be  sought 
much  lai’ther  back  in  tln^  records  of  this  country  than  h(M*arries 
it ;  and  de  St.  Aulaire,  in  his  “  History  ol  the  Fronde,”  has 
incidentally  touclu'd  the  true  solution  moic  satisfactorily  than 
the  more  brilliant  historian,  his  subs(‘quent  chief.  The  key¬ 
note,  indeed,  of  political  atl’airs  during  the  last  two  centuries  in 
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FraTKX*,  is  to  bo  foiiiid  in  tlio  conditions  of  the  struggle  which 
bdlowi^l  tlio  accession  to  power  of  the  wily  Italian,  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  at  a  jx'i’iod  conteni})orarv  with  the  great  Civil  War 
in  Kiigland.  Elen's  minds  were  then  strangely  excited  by  the 
discussions,  carried  on  at  the  sword’s  ])oint,  between  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  tlu'  ind(‘jH'ndenee  of  the  feudal  nobility,  oi  tlu'  divine 
right  of  kings,  or  of  the  responsible  nature'  of  all  social  govern- 
nu'nt,  which  arose  after  the  religious  wars  of  thc^  Kefonnation 
liad  subsided  throughout  Europe.  In  England  the  struggle  had 
become  so  tierce  that  women  were  forcedly  driven  into  the  back¬ 
ground  ;  for  they  ( nly  appear  in  the  management  of  public 
atfairs  when  men  are  not  entirely  roused.  In  b ranee,  however, 
the  inner  lu'art  of  the  nation  was  not  thoroughly  excited  by  any 
of  the  p(ditical  disturbances  of  the  begining  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  for  the  political  (piestions  raised  did  not  atfeet  the 
mass  of  the  people  who  could  not  understand  them,  and  the 
religious  oiu's  bad  been  so  painfully  exhausted  by  the  wars  of 
the  League,  that  the  nation  remained  to  a  great  ('xteiit  iiidiHe- 
ri'iit  in  tb('  contests  between  the  philosopluTS  who  guidt'd  the 
J’arlianu'ut,  or  the  giddy  nobility  who  Ibrmed  the  Erondo,  and 
till'  worsbi])p(rs  of  the  royal  prerogative.  In  our  (ireat  llevo- 
lution,  tbi'rc  was  a  strange  mixture  of  religious  and  jiiditical 
t'lithusiasm  :  in  b’ ranee,  the  wars  of  the  League  had  exhausted 
the  former  (juality;  and  the  political  education  of  the  nation 
was  not  suflii'ientlv  advanced  to  enable  it  to  understand  the 


bcai-ings  of  the  cjiicstions  discussed  by  the  Parliaments  of  I’aris, 
or  of  the  other  leading  towns.  It  happened  tJius,  eventually, 
that  the  contests  which  ragt'd  in  France  resolved  tlu.'mselvcs 
into  a  struggle  between  the  court  and  the  great  nobles,  hi'twccn 
the  principles  of  monarchy  and  feudalism  ;  and  as  the  interests 
ot  the  ])t‘ople  under  such  circumstances  rather  led  to  their 


adlu'sion  to  the  royal  power,  than  to  local  despotisms,  the  result 
could  not  long  remain  douhtlul:  royalty  ])revailed,  and  the  only 
interposing  body  hi'twi'en  the  tyranny  of  one  and  the  tyianny 
ol  the  many,  being  thus  destroyed,  tlie  seeds  of  the  endless  chain 
ot  woes  under  which  France  has  groaned,  and  w’c  fear  will  still 
groan  for  many  years,  were  sowm.  ]hit,  in  the  meanw  hile,  the 
eharaeter  ot  events  which  occurred  in  b’rance  during  the  battle 
Ix'tween  the  regal  and  the  feudal  powers  was  precisely  such  as 
to  leave  the  field  o})en  for  female  intiuence,  and  to  bring  wouieii 
conspicuously  forward  upon  the  stage  of  public  jitiairs.  e 
question  very  much  the  true  grandeur  of  the  ejiocli  for  this  very 
rc:i>on,  and  theretore  cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  the  adini- 
ration  vvhich  the  modern  school  of  French  historians  lavish  u}.k>ii 
it.  Xi'vcrtheless,  that  was  indeed  in  many  respects  a  great 
age,  when  rascal,  Descartes,  and  Domat,  IJarzac,  IJeuserade,  aiul 
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St.  Evroinont  wrote,  wlien  Condt^  and  Turonne  fonjrlit,  Do  I'otz 
and  Mazann  intrip^iied,  ^lattliieii  ^lole,  and  Onior  Talon  dis- 
cii^sstMl  political  theories;  wIumi  Lesiieur,  Le  nruii,  Philibert  de 
rOniie,  and  ^lansard  practised  their  various  arts;  and  when  the 
national  intellect  was  in  a  ibrnient,  which  soon  afterwards  pro¬ 
duced  TiK'n  of  tlie  transcendent  merit  of  l^ossuet,  Arnauld, 
Malehranehe,  Fenclon,  Ibieine,  ^loliere,  Lafontaine,  l)es])reaiix, 
IVrrault,  tlie  younger  ^lansard,  Const onx,  liiixembonr^,  Villars, 
Catinat,  Sevi^ne,  Lafayette,  Deslionlliers,  and  Daeier.  Not  truly 
♦•^reat  either,  for  the  result  of  jdl  this  fennentatioii  was  nniinlv' 
the  development  of  a  form  of  government  radically  i>ad,  and  tlie 
areiiniulation  of  tlie  elements  of  a  diseased  social  state,  which 
suhsetpiently  rendered  the  fearful  explosion  of  the  hh*eneh 
Uevolution  of  17l)d  inevitable;  but  still  j^reat  enough  to  modify 
the  ex])ression  of  French  society  and  of  all  lMiro])e  for  two 
centuries,  and  tlierefore  wortliy  of  very  careful  study  in  its 
<:cneral  aspects,  and  in  its  individual  cliaracters,  of  wliom  the 
wonu'n  wer('  at  least  in  a  foremost  rank,  and  they  have  becui 
tortunate  in  meeting  with  so  able  and  entliusiastie  an  admirer 
as  ^l.  Cousin,  who  has  boon  enabled,  morc'over,  in  eonsecpu'nee 
et*  his  ministerial  position,  to  tlirow  {idditional  light  upon 
many  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  these  somewhat  erratic 
j)orsnnnges. 

Tin’s  last  ])lirase  must  not,  however,  be  considered  to  apply  to 
all  the  ladies  hitherto  r('])resented  in  M.  (k)usin\s  portrait -gallery ; 
lor  certainly  Jaccpicline  Pascal  was  not  erratic,  nor  even  could 
Madanie  de  Sable,  with  all  her  asserted  deviations  from 
the  narrow  road  of  virtue,  be  considered  to  nu'rit  a  title  wliieh 
would,  at  least,  argue  a  certain  amount  of  active,  energetic* 
originality.  Hut  Mesdames  do  Longueville  and  dc  Cliev- 
naise  were  so  directly  mixed  up  with  the  intrigues,  and  evcai 
took  such  d(*eided  parts  in  tlie  positive  tigliting  and  bloodslic'd 
which  onsu(‘d,  that  tliey  must  be*  considered  to  have  overstejijmd 
the  natural  limits  of  action  of  their  sex,  and  to  have  really 
been  erratic,  if  we  may  a])plv  so  mild  a  term  to  conduct  which  led 
them  to  such  fatal  errors,  fatal  both  for  then’r  own  r(*])utations 
and  for  the  cause  they  upheld.  AVe  can  easily  understand  that 
the  tascination  exercised  by  the  study  of  the  docamuaits  con- 
nectcnl  with  the  history  of  Aladamoiselle  dc*  Longueville  in 
particular,  should  have  blinded  M.  Cousin  to  the  strangely 
ininiorjd  and  ludemininc  nature  of  the  eaily  ])art  ot  her  career; 
hut  still  we  confess  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our 
author,  who  could  dwell  with  such  evidcuit  dc'light  upon  thc^ 
noble  character  and  sincere  piety  of  ♦Iacc|ueline  Ihiscal,  should 
have  in  a  manner  assumc'd  the  ])osition  of  the  “squire  of  dames 
to  the  light-headed,  fickle-hearted  princesses  who  figured  in  the 
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iini.riniij)lo<l  sfrufrfrles,  or  the  uninoaiiiii.r  civil  «•..  /- 

liii|H.riants  and  of  the  second  J  ronde  wliTd^  I  ^  i 
aboa.  the  .nid.lle  of  .he  seventeouth  «:nu/rf 
readers  that  th.-y  must  keei)  upon  their’  Vn-  r,l 
e_lef,MUt  lan-ua^fe  and  the  imhistie  reasoid m  >*Kainst  the 

(-ms.n  n.  defence  of  his  Iieroines.  Jt  is  true  tie  ' T!"  , 
imhhe  morals  in  France  is  in  manv  resneels  Hi '  •' 

(••ne  whiel,  prevails  here,  and  that’,  esp  ri' dh  i t  T'  1 

.'H  .'I.  foiism  ou-ht  to  have  been  sui.erio.  t  l 

111  this  ivspeet.  or  he  has  studied  moral  i  hilo  1 

l>''ilH.s<- ;  and  «•,>  eonless  that,  his  |.?1  J’* ''"""I'liy  lo  small 

'•ollies  ami  vices  of  th  Imi  adi  s  jJ  ^ 

very  marked  ami  .mpkama  t  m  1  T  ^'‘iHle  us  i„  a 

;'T-J  >'•  <lie  an.us.mnm,  r  .h/rive,  "tv  " 

hiof,nai.hies  to  those  who  do  imt  I  .1-1  i 

are  eontiait  to  derive  their  i'  '  '*1.^  “urluce,  ami 

'■»  ii.-v  “,i,,s  r '^T'' 

"'omen  who  excia  ised  4>-ieat'’i  '  *'  i  “i"!  luiliiiw  of 

"  li-se  examj.ie  is’ st  11^  lidl.iaTr"  V" 

.•<^.,,1  the  .•ourt  ot  Louis  \I  V  ’“r*"-''  "ho 

politi*  soi-iol  V.  "  *  aji  tile  iiiudel  of 

ill  manv  eases  no"douh(”"’'^^^^^  suspect,  becai  warmsi 

conspicuous  a  part  helween  <1  *1  in  v\  Inch  he  bore  so 

•l'‘Mn,Kl;an\:i;.  "r/r  '>“■'  ^'uiversitv,- 

liunian  intellect  in  the  Itoniau  r^l'Tf ‘i  liberty  of 

<>l  Jfonie ilsidf  Vtthee<ii  ehureh,  and  the  tvraniiv 

up"U  the  same  priueii.le  an, I  i  ‘be 'laiisenisls  in  tact  luriicd 
'be  visible  e.xp,!ucm  S’, ;  ^  f  b^'euiue  eventually 

that  .M.  Cousin  should  fe,'l  I,' !  ‘loctianes,  it  was  natural 

ibe  patrons  of  the  renr,’ -ent  c*' "V** ‘^“b'^'eJ  in  favour  of 

<*'•  iiearlv  with  his  own  T1  "pinions  which  coiiifidd 

''""•lin  and  .S|.  lhaive  wl.b^‘  ‘  ‘''‘^'*^''^^‘'''‘‘.‘''b’I'‘e<l  by  y W. 

"1  tile  eonnexion  between  DcSrpVr  I' bistory  and  chaiacUr 
l-iuipievillc  mav  we  wo  ,1  I  l  boelieioueauld  and  yiadamedc 
t>pinions  on  the*  bro  idm-  ^  <-*N])laiiie(l  bv  their 

it  may  ;,ls()  1,0  t]nt  to  which  we  liave  referred;  J 

ance  betwirii  the  ouinioiw  .n*‘^titied  in  citing'  tliLs  discord*  H 

dliistratioy  of  ^.V  aide  observers  as  an  A 

with  a  ei'rtain  de‘»‘ree  of*  '  all  hislorieul  essays  1 

havt‘  niinirb.(j  sim**. when  written  hv  nii'ii  who  1 

ty'iiettj.  31.  Cousin  ^  ^ii^ioi’onces  of  leh’^doiis  r 

tiivour  of  the  jiurtisaiLs  nf‘  i^void  being  prejudiced  in  E 

1  hmils  Ol  the  Jansenists.  M  St!  Beuw  could  f 
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hardly  be  expected  to  judge  fiivourablv^  of  tliose  who  had 
op])OScd  the  doctrines  of  his  real  friends,  the  Jesuits ;  at  h'ast 
the  tein])tation  to  lean  towards  their  own  ])eculiar  doctrines  must 
have  been  so  great  in  either  case,  as  to  induce  iin])artial  students 
to  stand  upon  their  guard  against  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
citluT  of  these  ini])assioned  actors.  Of  course'  we  agree,  in  tlie 
main,  with  M.  Cousin's  preference  for  the  Jansenlst,  or  Port 
lioval  doctrines,  and  we  regard  with  a  dislike,  mingled  with 
apprehension,  the  incessant  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  human  intc'llect ;  but  we  liere  are  anxious  to  warn 
against  the  tendency  of  all  such  partizansliip  to  warp  the  judg- 
incnt  ill  discussing  matters  of  history,  or  in  appreciating  the 
cliaracters  of  those  who  have  figured  so  conspicuously  upon  the 
world’s  stage  as  to  merit  their  bt  ing  cited  as  objei'ts  of  study, 
if  not  as  being  worthy  of  our  interest  or  admiration.  ’riie 
fact  that  Mesdames  do  liOngnevilh'  and  de  Sable  zealously  and 
cfHcicntly  protected  Poit  Royal  and,  in  tlu'ir  later  days,  laid 
abandoned  themselves  to  the  s]nritual  guidance  of  M.  St. 
Cvran  and  of  ^I.  Singlin,  Iras  evidi'iitly  bi'cn  a  valid  excuse,  in 
the  eyes  of  ^l.  Cousin,  for  many  of  tlu'  errors  of  their  past  lives. 
It  is  an  excuse  we  ourselves  would  partially  admit  ;  for  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  a  noble,  thougli  unfortunate  cause,  argues 
a  generosity  of  character  in  those  who  so  jm'ler  ])rincipl('  to 
worldly  interest,  Yet  liistory  “should  be  made  of  stenu'r 
stuff,”  and  the  historian  should  not  thus  allow  his  judgment  to 
he  influenced  by  his  jirejudici'S.  Mankind  is  always  too  j)ron(* 
to  imitate  tlie  easy  immorality  of  the  commenci'im'nt  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  we,  th(‘refor(',  cannot  but  regri't  that  a 
writer  possessing  the  influence  which  M.  Cousin  umpiestionably 
do('s,  sliould  have  allowi'd  a  mistaken  indulgence  to  cast  a  veil 
over  the  defects  of  his  heroine's. 

\Ve  may,  perhaps,  be  a  little  out  of  order  in  considering  the 
life  of  Jacqueline  Pascal  as  oiu*  of  tlu'  s(‘ri(*s  of  biographical 
portraits  of  ^l.  (^ousin’s  galh'iy;  because  having  been  eompose'd 
before  tlie  whole  plan  had  In'cn  arranged,  it  ought  ratlu'r  to  be 
eonsid('red  a  sketcli  than  a  finished  study.  Rut  whether  this 
h('  the  true  ])oint  of  view  or  not,  wt'  at  emce  confess  that,  both 
for  its  subj('ct  and  for  the  mode  of  exi'cution,  we  ])i’('ler  the 
memoir  of  the  ])ure-minded  Sister  of  Port  Royal  to  those*  of  the 
more  brilliant,  but  less  estimable,  fine  ladu'S  of  the  v(*ry  equivo¬ 
cal  court  of  Anne  of  Austria.  JacqiK'lim*  J*asc;al,  indeed,  was 
wortliy  <)f  h('r  name,  and  intellectually  might  well  claim  kindrc'd 
with  h('r  gifted  brother;  morally,  there  seems  to  Ik*  litth^  reason 
to  question  c'ven  her  supc'rioritv  to  him,  for  Blaise  Pascal’s  con¬ 
duct  with  r(‘sp('ct  to  his  sister’s  retirement  from  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  her  fortune,  must  inspire  many  sad 
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rt'floclions  as  to  the  weakness,  even  if  no  luirslier  term  bo  usofl, 

()f  even  the  b(‘st  and  noblest  of  men  when  their  peeiiiiiarv 
interests  are  ep])os(.‘d  to  their  duty.  It  is  sad  to  dwell  ii])on 
such  eonsiderations,  and  to  feel  coinpcdled  in  abate  the  rospt‘et 
we  had  enti'itained  for  a  ^n*eat  character ;  but  there  is  iu  the 
eerresjHHidenee  connected  with  this  (piestion  of  the  disposal  of 
Jaecpieline  Paseal’s  fortune,  so  strikinjr  an  illustration  of  the 
transcendental  excellence  of  the  moral  doe*trines  of  the  leaders 
of  Port  Koval,  that  it  may  be  referred  to  with  satisl‘a(‘tion  as 
the  corrective  for  the  weakness  and  covetousness  of  the  then 
unconverted  brother,  and  as  oilering  some  of  the  best  moral 
lessons  which  have  been  recorded.  Most  earnestly  do  we 
reciunnu'nd  thosi'  wlio  feel  interested  in  the  mental  stnigofles 
oi‘  a  pure  and  high-toned  religious  mind  to  discharge  its  duty 
in  tlie  world  as  a  member  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
ri'iiounce  every  scltish  Iceling,  to  react  and  pondi'i  o\er  the 
“  Kelation  de  fa  Sunir  Jaccpieline  de  8ainte  Ku])hc'nii('^  I’aseal,” 
in  which  she  ri'cords  the  discussions  between  herself  and  her 
family,  and  tlu'  conduct  ot  Angelicpie  Arnauld,  Ka  imu’c^  Agnes, 
and  of  .M.  Singlin,  their  confessor  and  guide.  Alas  I  for  some 
tbrnis  of  l*rot(‘stantism  1 — We  fear  that  there  are  few  amongst 
tlu'ir  memlKTs  ahle  to  attain  the  degree  ol  Ireedom  Iroin  earthly 
taint  which  (hose  noble  women  and  that  hedy  man  exhibited; 
and,  indei'd,  the  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  the  sister  ot  the  phi* 
losojdier,  wh(»  afterwards  so  bitterly  attiR‘ked  the  Jesuits  l(>r 
tludr  worldlv-miiuh'dni'ss,  has  servecl,  to  our  minds  at  least,  to 
contirm  tlii'  high  opinion  which  we  had  lormed  ot  many  mem* 
hers  of  the  ('atholic  clergy,  under  oppremou^  from  constant 
intc'rcourse  witli  them  during  many  years.  This  opinion  ot 
their  individual  merit  must  not,  however,  be  construed  into 
anything  like  an  approval  of  the  dogmas  or  of  the  discijdine  of 
th(‘  Koiuish  church.  On  the  contrary;  we  hedd  the  iormer  to 
Ih‘  false,  the  latter  to  be  mistaken:  but  men  cd*  any  ])ersiiasion 
would,  or  ought  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  selt-sacrihce, 
humility,  and  resignation,  M.  Singlin  had  succeeded  in  in¬ 
spiring  his  flock  ;  and  w'e  have  ivason  to  be  thanklul  that 
such  glorious  examples  of  earnest  striving  to  fultil  the  divine 
will  should  sliine  forth,  even  under  mistaken  tenets  upon  doc¬ 
trinal  points,  ^lost  profoundly  do  we  feel  that  the  excellence 
id'  the  whole  of  Jaccpieline  PascaPs  life,  and,  so  far  as  vve  can 
learn,  of  the  lives  of  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  Port  Royal, 
so  far  exceeded  the  standard  cd‘  conduct  we  even  now  entertain 


in  l*n)testant  and  Reformed  Kngland,  that  we  can  only  ackiiow- 
IcMlge  our  inferiority,  and  sigh  for  assistance  which  should 
enable  us  to  attain  an  approacli  to  a  disinterestediii'ss  so  pure 
and  holy.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  conduct  and  opinioiw 
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of  Jacqueline  and  her  friends  inent  examination,  and  wo  heliove, 
to  a  irrcat  extent,  imitation ;  even  as  literary  compositions,  the 
letters  and  memoirs  she  eomj)ost‘d  in  her  latter  years,  are  worthy 
of  careful  study.  We  say  desi*rnedly  “  in  lior  later  years,*’' 
localise  the  poems  and  literary  fraj^ments  of  her  childhood, 
upon  which  her  fame  as  an  author  formerly  principally  rested, 
are,  in  our  opinion,  very  feeble,  mahy-wafilnj  aifairs.  'Fhe  vein 
of  devotion,  the  aspiration  for  relij^ious  j)erfect ion  which  after¬ 
wards  so  entirely  nuistered  her,  were  no  doubt  to  be  traec'd  in 
Jac(pieline’s  youtliful  attempts  at  poetry,  and  in  her  earliest 
recorded  compositions ;  but  it  was  not  until  slie  had  decidedly 
entered  upon  the  religious  life  of  Port  Royal,  tliat  the  whole 
strength  of  her  character  developed  itself.  Probably  M.  Cousin 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  extreme  asceticism  of  the  Pascals  in 
the  fervour  of  their  religious  convictions  was,  after  all,  basc'd 
upon  a  mistaken  view  of  the  objects  and  duties  of  our  race  in 
tliis  world  of  trial.  Still,  when  the  sincerity  of  a  belief  leads  to  a 
sacrifice  {)f  pleasure,  comfort,  and  worldly  happiiuvss  for  righteous¬ 
ness’  sake,  it  must  not  only  command  respect,  but  admiration, 
from  all  well-regulated  minds.  Jaccpieline  Pascal  was,  no 
doubt,  of  her  age  in  her  credulity  on  the  score  of  miraedes  ; 
and  we  Protestants,  especially,  can  liardly  suppress  a  smile  whilst 
nading,  for  instance,  her  elocpient,  Ix'cause  convinced,  account  of 
the  cure  supposed  to  have  been  op('rat('d  upon  the  eye  of  her  niece 
by  the  mere  apposition  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  thorns  of  the 
crown  worn  during  the  consummation  of  the  awful  mystciy  of 
the  Ri'demption.  The  child  ai)pears  simply  to  have  had  what 
is  vulgarly  calh'd  a  bad  “stye,”  and  this  went,  as  it  canu', 
without  apparent  cause ;  the  fragment  had  been  a])plied  to  the 
scat  of  disease,  like  (dd  women  in  Pngland  apply  wedding  rings 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  the  “stye”  disa])peared.  Alas!  for 
the  dignity  of  human  intellect!  Jaccpieline,  and  the  whole 
l)ody  of  Port  Royal,  exclaimed  tliat  this  was  a  miracle;  she 
WTote  some  charming  letters  u])on  tlie  subject — to  relate  the 
history  to  her  sister — whiidi  may  be  referred  to  as  illustrating 
at  least  her  kindness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  faith,  even 
though  they  sch?!!!  to  us  somi'what  absurd.  Hut  if  we  smile  at 
this  (‘pisode,  we  must  bow  in  admiration  before  the  almost 
inspired  feelings — we  spt'ak  reverently,  we  hope* — which  dic¬ 
tated  the  scheme  Jacqueline  Pascal  pro})osed  for  the  (*ducation 
ol  children,  the  branch  of  conventual  duties  she  was  called  upon 
to  superintend,  in  conseipience  of  her  ])osition  as  governess  of 
the  noviciates  and  sub-prioress.  The  authoress  of  this  scheme 
was  herself  conscious  that  it  involved  a  sacrifice  of  natural 
atticctions,  and  called  for  a  degree  of  self-abnegation  we  rarely 
meet  with  in  the  world ;  but  if  the  standard  of  excellence  were 
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phu'tHl  too  hisjU,  aiul  indeed  were  beyond  Imnian  attainment, 
the  fault  wasln  the  riftht  direction,  and  we  ourselves  are  ready 


to  (lueslion  whether  any  fault  really  wcu-e  there.  Ihe  best  ot  us 
fall  i'earfully  short  of  the  moral  iM'vlection  all  thinkiiif;  men 
re<iuire,  or  a.siiire  after ;  yet  uidess  our  standard  of  e.Keellcnte 
1h' (•veil  Imvoud  the  jKissibility  of  our  attainment,  we  are  likely 
to  make  to  ourselvi's  j^ods  alter  our  own  imaj^e.  e,  there- 
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tons  do  not  (luarivl  with  Jaiuiuelino  s  liigli  tone  ot  moral  and 
roli‘»‘ious  toeliio'^ ;  and  thoii<j:h  we  feci,  as  she  hcrselt  did,  that 


the  apidieation  of  the  ])rineii)les  of  the  “llej^lemcnt  des  Knfaiits,” 
would  require  no  doubt  to  bo  tempered  in  ordinary  hie;  and 
althou^di,  of  course,  we  dissent  from  the  discipline,  in  matters 
of  forms  and  een'inonic'S  ;  we  feel  that  she  has  only  erred  it  at 
all— in  asking:  for  a  dep’ce  of  excellence  humanity  has  too 
seldom  attaiiu  d.  Hut  all  questions  of  detail — all  tendency  to 
discuss  the  minor  points  ot  .la(‘qu(dine  s  princi[)les,  or  the  actions 
of  her  life,  disiqqx'ar  before  the  closing  seems  and  the  interest 
we  have  felt  for  the  thoroughly  convinced  Cliristian,  who  re- 
nounci'd  worldly  vanities  without  an\  appaieiit  etloit,  passes 
into  enthusiasm  when  we  consider  the  stru^^des,  and  the  ulti- 
mati*  triumph,  she  must  have  ^oiie  throuu^h,  in  bearing  witness 
to  what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth  in  the  great  (piarrel  between 
th(‘  dansmiists  and  the  desuits.  Tiider  the  pressure  of  actual 
force,  ami  of  the  timid  councils  of  Ariiauld,  so  far  inferior  in 
em*rgy  ti>  his  sister,  and  ot  Nicole,  «lacqueline  appears  to  Inne 
sigiu'd  a  naiunciatioii  of  the  doctrines  she  had  hithoTto  held 
sacred,  and  her  earnest  heart  sank  under  the  trial.  From  the 
bottom  ofour  souls  do  W'c  oiler  our  feeble  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  character  and  to  the  opinions  otMacqmdine  Fascal;  and 
we  avow  that  our  admiration  on  those  accounts  carries  us  so  tar 
as  to  make  us  utterly  careless  of  the  degree  of  her  merit  as  a 
literary  woman,  or  as  a  woman  of  the  w  orld — for  she  was  sincere 
and  earnest  in  her  religious  convictions,  and  endeavoured  con¬ 
scientiously  to  apply  her  ])riiiciples  to  the  daily  concerns  ot  hie. 
AVlnai  we  rctlect  upon  the  case  with  which  society  receives  the 
doctrine  that  “compositions  may  be  made  with  heaven,  we  are 
little  dis|H)sed  to  join  M.  Cousin  in  the  speides  of  blame,  which 
he  hardly  dari's  to  utter,  by-the-way,  for  the  exaggerated 
devotion,  or  the  overstrained  morality  of  the  sub-prioress  ot 


l*ort  Hoyal  des  Champs,  wdio  at  k'ast  proved  the  sincerity  of 
her  opinions  by  the  sacritice  ol*  all  the  world  could  give,  and 


died  broken-hearted  because  she  was  compelled  to  sign  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  was  intended  to  convey  their  renunciation. 

\  cry  ditfereiit  in  every  res])ect  are  the  characters  of  thethre^ 
great  ladies  upon  whose  portraits  ^I.  Cousin  has  employed  all 
the  resources  of  his  art,  and  to  whom  he  has  devoted  all  the 
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rham  of  \n^  wonderful  talcuits  as  a  narrator  and  a]ioloprist. 
Tho  histories  of  the  youth  of  Madame  de  Lon^ueville,  and  of 
Madame  do  Chevreuse  liave  evidently  been  to  him  labours  of 
iove;  and  he  dwells  with  undisguised  partiality  n])on  the  sin- 
irular  adventures — we  had  almost  said  the  unfeminine  eonduet — 
of  tliose  women  of  erratic  and  ill-regulated  minds.  ^ladanuMle 
lioni^ueville  herself,  was  no  doubt  a  ]H'rson  of  j^reat  individual 
fascination,  and  she  ])ossessed  many  of  the  instincts  which  mio-ht 
have  enabled  her  to  have  fultilled  admirahly  her  position  in 
societv.  Ihit  the  defect  in  her  eharaeter  was  ])reeis(‘ly  that  it 
was  instinctive,  and  that  she  threw  herself  without  reserve  into 
anv  course  of  action  which  her  instincts,  animal  or  mental, 
Urompted  her  to  ado]>t,  and  without  at  tempi  inir  to  submit  tluun 
ill  anv  manner  to  the  control  of  reason.  The  ediuailion  of 
princes  and  ])rincesses,  in  those  days  especially,  was  not  ol  a 
nature  to  suptuinduce  any  deseri])tion  of  ellicient  moral  r(‘straint, 
and  the  court  of  Louis  Xlll.,  under  the  p^uidance  of  Kichelieii, 
was  notexactlv  the  best  school  for  ayoun<»\  beautiful,  self-wilh  d, 
hii^h-spirited  member  of  the  royal  family,  whose  ])osition,  charms, 
and  talents,  entitled  her  unfortunately  to  neoh'ct  public  opinion. 
The  earlv  years  of  the  re<rency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  so  soon 
fell  under  the  official  and  private  inlluence  of  Mazarin,  wtue 
verv  little  calculated  to  raise  the  tone  of  feelin^^  or  to  ])urify 
the  sentiments  of  the  risinur  beauty  ;  and  it  is  not  to  he  marvelh'd 
at  that  she  should  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  the  examples 
which  surroumh'd  her  on  every  sid('.  Married  to  a  husband 
considerahlv  older  than  herself,  who,  notwithstanding  his  (h‘sc(‘nt 
from  the  Illinois,  had,  as  M.  St.  Heuve  said,  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  was  in  cyery  respect  of  a  charact(*r  o])j)os(‘d 
toiler  own,  ^ladame  de  Longueville  was  sadly  exj)os(‘d  to  fall, 
(‘8|X‘cially  when  attacked  by  a  man  lik('  the  Ih  ince  de  ^Iarsillac, 
sulisequcntly  better  known  as  the  Due  de  la  Ivochefoucauld. 
The  <;reat('st  misfortune  for  the  happiiu'ss,  as  well  as  for  the 
p:lorv  of  this  woman,  who  mio^ht  haye  heiui  an  ornament  to  her 
sex  if  she  had  fallen  early  under  "ood  guidance,  was  ]U(H*isely 
that  she  ^ave  herself  up  to  tlie  ins])irations  of  that  most  con¬ 
temptible  and  hateful  man.  Cold  and  selfish,  ambitious  without 
aim,  and  unprincipled  from  sheer  absence  of  ^(K>d  feelinji;’  or 
power  of  conceiving  a  noble  motive.  Do  la  lioch(*foucauld 
worki'd  upon  the  impressionable,  impassioiKxl  natun*  of  the 
woman  who  sacritieed  for  him  all  that  was  in  her  power,  and 
expos(‘d  horsc'lf  for  his  sake  to  jiri  vat  ions  and  physiiail  danj^er 
like  a  heroine  of  romance,  until  he  had  estranp^ed  her  from  the 
h'elinp^s  and  duties  of  her  situation;  and  then  when  tired  of  the 
mistress,  he,  with  diabolical  malice,  involved  her  in  cpiarrels  w’ith 
her  brothers,  and  organized  female  intrigues  to  deprive  her  of 
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tlie  lover  she  had  selected  in  his  place.  All  this  is  very  sad 
and  hut  little  edityinj>:  to  those  who  conceive  that  an  aristoeracv 
ou^ht  to  be  composed  of  the  l>est  members  of  society,  as  its  name 
implies;  but  though  we  must  condemn  the  woman  wlio  allows  her¬ 
self  to  be  led  astray,  our  j^reatest  indi^niation  should  b(‘  reserved 
for  the  wretch  wlio  could  so  mislead,  and  tlien  so  basi  ly  wrono 
her.  The  lil'e  of  De  la  Uoehefoucauld  was,  in  fact,  a  ])iaetieal 
illustration  of  bis  “  Maximes,’'  a  book  which  has  done  more 
mischief,  and  is  more  radically  false  than  any  other  ever  written. 
Such  as  the  doctrines  are,  such  was  tlie  man  ;  and  he  who  could 
seriously  maintain  that  “  all  our  virtues  were  but  vices  in  dis- 
j^uise,”  was  not  likely  to  practise  that  which  he  could  but  so 
little  understand,  m)r  to  ^uide  to  noble  ends  the  instinctive 
impulses  of  a  generous,  thou<»h  ill-rei>ulate(l  and  irretleetive 
woman,  wlio  loved  him  with  an  earnest,  self-sacriticinu:  devotion, 
we  grieve  to  see  wastt‘d  on  so  worthless  a  wrcdch.  Jn  the  lite¬ 
rary  dispute  which  has  arisen  between  Cousin  and  iSt. 

lleuve,  with  resjurt  to  the  merits  of  De  la  Iiochefoucaiild,  we, 
therefore,  take  our  position  by  the  side  of  the  former,  wlio  stij^- 
matizes  with  what  we  feel  to  be  prop(U-  indignation,  tlie  heart¬ 
lessness  and  (‘owardice  of  that  man,  rather  than  by  the  side  of 
the  brilliant,  but  sophistic  defender  of  the  lover  of  Madame  de 
la  Fayette  in  his  old  a^e.  At  the  same  time  we  record  our 
surprise,  that  persons  of  such  tvei^ht  and  influence  as  MM. 
Cousin  and  St.  luuive,  should  have  jias.sed  so  li^litlv  over 
the  total  demoralization  of  society  indicated  bv  the  more  than 
friendly  relations  and  the  subsecpient  (piarrels  of’  these  tine 
jrentlefolk  ;  and  tliat  they  should  have  enrolled  themselves  as 
the  partisans  of  eitluu*  the  selfish  lover  or  the  impa.ssioned  mis¬ 
tress,  without  doinixmore  than  utter  occasional  feeble  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  tone  of  social  morals  wdiich  could  allow’  such  quarrels 
to  assume  the  iinjuirtaiice  of  state  events.  After  all,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  with  r(‘spoct  to  De  la  Itocliefoucauld’s  conduct  towards 
Mt'sdames  de  Lonj^ueville  and  de  la  Fayette,  only  dithu’s  from 
one  w  ith  re.s|K'ct  to  Macheath’s  behayiolir  to  Polly  and  Lucy,  on 
account  of  the  more  distinouished  position  the  former  actors 
tilled  on  the  actual  sta^e  of  the  world.  The  morality  is  about 
the  same  in  both  ca.ses ;  and  if  Gay  had  intended  to  have 
satirized  the  nobility  of  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  rtd^n 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  could  not  have  inyentc'd  a  better  illustration 
ot  their  lollies  and  vices  than  his  w'itty,  but  ecpiivocal  “  Jlegj^ars 
t^pera.” 

Lut,  however,  we  may  quarrel  with  the  a])olog’efic  lone  in 
which  M.  (  ousin  ‘j^losscs  over  the  hdlies  and  frailties  ot  the 
youth  ot  ^ladamede  Lonji^ueville,  it  is  impossible  to  w’ithholdour 
admiration  troin  the  history  in  wdiich  they  are  recounted;  as  a 
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work  of  art  at  least,  (hon!>h  not  as  a  pliilospliical  statcinont  of 
the  (‘xiraonliimrv  events  interwoven  with  the  afivonlures  of  liis 
lieroine.  Cousin,  indeed,  seems  to  us  to  liave  taken  a  very 
mistaken  view  of  tlie  importauee  of  the  movement  in  mens 
minds  whieh  idlimately  imodueed  (lie  first  I'romh-  nor  doi's  he 
apjiear  to  Iiave  ajijireeiated  tlie  effeets  of  the  sueei'ss  of  Max  irin 
upon  the  subseipieiit  history  of  Frauee.  M.  ,!,•  Nt  \ul  iireWis 
far  more  eorrect  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  ul(imat(>  heariim  of  th.'> 
avowed  obpvts  entertained  by  tlie  leaders  of  (lie  parliaimmfirv 
opponents  of  the  minister,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  eonrse  of  th'e 
war.  and  alas  .  tor  Fraiiee,  ho  also  felt  too  well  the  eonscHineiiees 

ot  tlieMctorv  oamed  byabsolntenionurefivovereonstitiitional  o-o- 

vernnient,  in  eonseipieneo  of  (he  frivolity  and  want  of  hi<di  iirhi- 
eiplo  amon-rst  the  jirineipal  actors.  It  is  very  sad  at  anvM  iiiie  to 
review  the  history  ol  our  iieiohbonrs,  and  to  observe  how  iiiii- 
tornily  the  no  de  asjiiratioiis  .d'  (he  bulk  <d'  (be  nation  have  been 
saeiiticed,  and  (heir  best  interests  betrayed  by  (he  iiridended 
patriots ;  and  we  think  that  a  very  curious  historical  iiarallel 
nn-htbe  drawn  between  the  events  whieh,  in  i(;r,o  induced 
the  nation  to  aecejit  a  despotism  alter  the  anandiv  followim- the 
noble  movement  of  Iti-kS,  ami  the  preeisclv  similar  events  wdiieli 
..ciurm  1,1  KS.,3,  after  the  eonfnsion  produced  by  (he  Hevoln- 
1011  ot  181,s.  31.  (  „„sin  says,  and  (herein  it  is ‘that  we  think 

le  makes  the  Greatest  philosophical  error,  that  “(he  Fronde 
was  not  serious;  that  it  was  a  seri.'s  of  intri-nes  in  whieh 
every  actor  was  intliieiieed  by  interest,  vanity,  the  desire  for 
importaiiee,  (o!j:(>tlier  with  ,c;allantry  and  pleasaire.”  So  far  as 
de  Ke(z,(,onti,do  la  lloehefoneanid,  Heaiifort,  FIIkmiI',  Mesdames 
de  l.ongucville,  de  .Moiitbazoii,  la  -ramie  I  temoisell.',  \-e  were 
eoiieeriied  this  may  be  true.  The  motives  whieh  iirompted  the 
(iiduet  ot  Matthieu  3lole,  Le  ( 'oi-nenx.  .\ovioii,  (liner  Talon, 
lai.enieiiil,  do  Lellievre,  de  Lon-neiiil,  Ainelot,  Vhde,  and 
le  frreat  iinijority  of  the  civil  and  h  -al  fuiietionaries  in  their 
ppoMtion  to  th<>  desi-ns  of  Jlazarin  were,  howcoer,  of  the 

purest  and  niostpatri.itieeharaet^^^^  <l>e  deidaration  of  (he 

~nn  (letidier,  Kit.H,  would  have  constituted  an  entire  revolution 
,.!!  .**  ’if  1' ranee,  whieh,  if  its  eonditions  had  been 

mseiintniuslv  ob.served,  mi-lit  bavo  saved  that  eountrv  from 
e  evils  she  endured  diiriii-  (he  later  years  of  l.oiiis  .Xl'V.  and 

iiiiit'e”  ''(''S'l  of  Louis  XV.;  and  perhajis  by  thepradnal 

cfi  ^  ol  r('s])0]isi])I(‘  n()vorinn(‘iit  it  cortniiily 

f  it  would  Ii<MV(i  roii(I(*i*(‘d  iniiio(*('ssurv  tho 

i^ilulpctluicaleaHlujuakeof  from  wlnVh  Franco  instill 

soveroly,  in  its  moral  dignity  at  least.  Tliccon- 
l>R»*Iiamont,  wljioli  wore  conHrinod  by  tlio 
0  were  all  in  favour  ol  well-regulated  constitutioiiul 
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the  horrors  oi*  a  civil  w.r  V)  o  intM  n’ 

».»„., Iiv  „,  j  ,  “  *';;f '!.»  .•ra,,.;.|, . '  ,^ 

P>vonn.u.n,  ;  an.Aviu.nXVn  ’  ,  in  f  ^ 

Ei:'f“''“™'' 

l>  crinimijl;  such  mon  \r  | <‘losc,  the 

4\  ^  ^  h>riii(‘r  allies  11,  (lisa|)i)i'(>V(‘(J  flm 

1 1*”'  '"v'*  l’'■'''■"-‘''''■l‘  al's(.ii.0(l  "Iilvtliat 

SI::/.-'- t 

P'vorniiioiK  suilod 'lo'il" '*'  this^'!7(if  ^  * 

in  .Si  rr.  '';'• >1.  Co.”  :/:,•„  >•""'1”  "* »« 


turn  if  ^  V  of  tj,eir  n-o;  . real  clia- 

‘HI  aiisu'cr  to  h!n  ^l»at  we  must 

'i’licie  V''  ^  **  ^‘*"‘iice  u’oiit  dies  lu,  J^uurquoi  les 

'vmno.fwh,  ‘‘iscuJsi.'^s  wln’i  f7  '•«''nroncc«  of 

'•«<•(  i.Khl  I  ’  "oro  <^sson;^  '>»’  'i'cs  of 

'i>o  nuih' H  .!;;l'7"‘  ''*''^-'f«7nlIoisdi‘  do 'i-r- 

<"  iidinif  u  l.  1  '  ’*'■  "liiiilv  vaiiiVv ,  .  '  P-spinasso  was 

ovorvfhiii’jj. ’’  7  7'i*'  flwt'“ii,  ]>,., ,7  *  is  disjKjSfd 

•  '""'t-  In  tlie  early  lilb  of  \I  V  of 

^  iUadan,e  do  LungJuio,  8.« 
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mordod  bv  Otnisin,  they  tbico  llioinsohTS  upon  ns  at  every 
turn,  and  tlie  whole  of  tlie  stranp:e  eventful  liistory  of  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  pure  inoiiareby  for  feudal  disorder,  of  Jesuitism  for 
the  liberties  of  the  (uillieaii  ehureh,  is  brou<‘ht  before  our  eyes. 
Most  eleiraiitlv,  and  most  ('loquently,  ar(‘  the  various  events 
whieh  aetually  bore  upon  the  eareer  of  his  hendne  detailed; 
and  with  singular  rapidity,  and  clearness  of  style,  are  the 
circumstanees  whieh  indirect ly  intliuMiced  her  fate,  without 
haviiK'- aiiv  iiunu'diate  connexion  with  her  history,  sketched  by 
this  most*  hnished  master  of  the  art  of  writing.  There  is, 
iiuleetl,  about  the  higher  French  literature  a  charm  known  to 
our  neighbours  undm*  the  name  of  “style,”  whieh  we,  as  a 
nation,  sadly  neglect— the  charm  of  lucid  arrangement,  W(‘ll- 
turned  phrases,  and  harmonious  language,  or  I’hythm,  in  tact,  to 
he  found  in  old  Sir  Thomas  Hrowiie,  the  “  Foufessions  of  an 
luiglish  Opium  Eater,”  and,  at  times,  in  .Macaulay— and  M. 
(Vuisin  possess(‘S  it  in  perlection.  lie  has  em])loyed  it  more 
liherallv  in  his  notice'  of  ^ladame  de  lamguevilh'  than  in  the 
other  portraits  (d*  the  series  hitherto  ])ublished,  for  she  seems  to 
ha\c  been  to  him  an  object  of  prcchdiction  ;  and  certainly  lie 
has  clothed  her  with  an  interest  superior  to  that  cast  around 
cither  I^Iesdanies  de  Sable  or  de  Fhevreus(‘.  In  this  preterence 
we  think  ^l.  Fousin  is  correct;  for  the  only  decided  claim  upon 
oiir  admiration,  or  i*ather  we  should  say  eonsidei’ation,  which 
Madame  de  Sable  olfers,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tact  that  she 
retained  the  friendship  of  all  the  illustrious  women  of  her  time, 
in  spite  of  the  gallantry  oi  her  early  litc — to  which  some  ]H*ople 
ot*  rigid  notions  might  ajiply  a  harslu'r  name — or  in  spite  ol  the 
epicurean  devotion  of  luT  later  years,  const rasting  so  foreihly 
with  the  ascetic  devotion,  we  would  add,  ol  tlu^  lirst  heroine  ut 
M.  Fousin,  the  earnest  Jaecjueline  Pascal.  Again,  Madame  de 
(  hevreuse  seems  to  have  had  all  thi‘  chdects  ol  Ma<lame  de 
Longueville  w’ith  few'  of  her  excuse's,  and  still  few’er  ot  her 
recommendations,  unless  a  readiness  to  galloj)  over  the  country 
in  ])age's  costume,  and  a  certain  reckh‘>sncss  ol  jdiysical  fatigues, 
can  be  takim  as  female  accoinplishnicnts.  At  any  rate,  Madame 
dc  Longueville  appears  at  tlie  age  ot  thirty-live^-  long,  indet'd, 
ere  the  world  is  usually  supjioscd  to  have  lost  its  charms  to  the 
worldly-minded — to  liave  appreciatiMl  the  real  nature  ol  hcj 
])ast  litc,  and  to  have  devoted  hcrselt  wdth  the  same  energy  and 
eiitireiu'ss  of  mind  to  the  ex])iution  of  her  errors,  which  she  had 
previously  displayed  in  their  pursuit.  Her  peuiitence  was 
sincere,  her  conduct  luddo  and  conscientious  in  the  highest 
degree;  under  circumstances  too,  in  which  her  instincts  as  a 
Woman,  and  a  mother,  might  have  cxcusid,  in  the  eyes  ot 
many,  a  line  of  conduct  essentially  dillercnt  iron)  that^shc  felt 
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to  follow.  Tiuloocl,  in  our  opinion  tho  •jroatost  clianii  in 
M.  (’oiisin’s  ])ortrait  of  Madame  de  Salde  is  to  be  found  in  the 
constant  allusions,  and  the  larp^e  space  allotted,  to  tin'  history  of 
the  later  years  of  Madame  de  Lontruevilh',  and  of  the  strii^'^dc 
she  underwi'iit  iii  defending  the  interests  of  her  weak-niiiuitHl 
son  by  M.  de  bongueville,  a»:ainst  her  own  partiality  for,  and 
the  unjust  attacks  (»f,  her  more  brilliant  son,  wliose  paternity 
was  universally  attribut(‘d,  and  no  doubt  with  justice,  to  Delu 
Uoch(‘fou(‘auld.  M.  Cousin  claims  for  ^ladanie  de  Sahle  tho 
merit  of  bavin, suirixosted  the  ])e(‘uliar  style  of  writinu:  whieh 
was  so  muoh  the  fashion  in  one  portion  of  the  rei^n  of  boiiis 
XIV.,  viz.,  tluMuaxims  and  portraits,  .such  ns  Pascal,  Xicollo, 
|)(‘  la  IbM'hefoucauld,  and  Vauvenari’ues  have  left  of  the  foriner, 
and  lu  i^rande  1  )(‘nioiselle,  Madame  de  la  h'ayette,  and  La 
Mruvcn*  have  hd’t  of  the  latter.  Put  we  (piestion  the  oriij:lnality 
of  tin*  invention  of  these  modes  of  composition  by  so  modern  an 
authority  ;  for  not  to  ^o  back  to  Tacitus,  whose  history  is  tilled 


with  maxims  of  the  most  pointed  descrij)tion,  we  would  remark 
that  Antonio  l*erez  had  ])ublished  in  France,  about  the  year 
loSl,  a  serit's  of  Aphorisms  upon  ])(ditical  allairs,  and  that 


th('S('  le^ain  were  but  teebh'  retlexes  of 


Frasmus’s  more  ‘general 


(‘ollecti(»n  of  A(la‘j,vs 


whilst  in  the  works  of  St.  Evremond,  De 


Palzae,  and  Voitun'  are  to  be  found  sketidies  of  character  otdv 


slii^htly  rtMuovi'd  in  style  from  the  more  pi’(‘tentious  portraits  of 
the  decline  of  tin'  Kambouilh't  clhpie.  Frankly  we  confess, 
that  t<»  our  minds  Madame  de  Sable  is  a  very  uninter«‘stin2:. 
evmi  if  W(*  do  not  p:o  so  far  as  to  say  a  very  absurd  cretitnre, 
ami  utti'ily  unworthy  to  appear  in  a  ealh'ry  devoti'd  to  tho 
hist»)ry  ol’  the  women  who  giivc  a  tone  to  a  ^real  ai^c.  Her 
])ermanent  state  of  dread  of  contae^ion,  her  sine^ular  mixture  of 
devotitm  and  love  of  pfood  cheer  and  worldly  comforts,  render 
lu‘r  (diara'*tcr  so  ludicrous  that  iuv<duntarilv  we  ask  how  slio 
could  havt'  attaiiu'd  the  inlluence,  or  the  conshh'ration,  she 
certainly  enjoyiMl.  It  may  be  that  the  secret  of  this  social 
success  residl'd  after  all  in  the  fact  that  Madame  de  Sable  was 
more  of  a  real  woman — not  of  the  bi'St  kind  it  is  true,  but  still 
c.sscntially  leminiue — than  the  various  heroines  around  her. 
Neither  nn'ii,  nor  women  either,  like  masculine  minds  in  the 
women  they  constantly  see ;  and  therefore  it  is  tliat  they  sur¬ 
round  with  such  consideration  those  who  are,  to  use  3i.  (  oiisins 
phrase  applied  to  ^ladame  de  Sable,  “amiable,  hip;hly  horn, 
and  well  educated,  who  alter  abaiuloiiinp^  tlie  illusions  and 
tem])tations  ot  early  youth,  centre  their  notions  of  happim'ss  in 
s<did  and  elcixaut  operations,  and  pride  themselves  upon  e.xcr- 
cisinir  around  them  a  useful  and  noble  intluonce.”  Practically 
wo  lind  that  women  ot  this  description  are  the  most  beloved, 
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iiiul  liavo  tlu*  ^roatost  clianco  of  inec'tinti:  witli  ha|)pin('ss  in  our 
\vtn’k-a-(lay  world  ;  but  wo  ask  naturally,  what  liavo  they  to  do 
in  a  ^»”tdloi‘y  dosii^nod  lor  the  instruction  of  postority,  by  tlu^ 
hick*  of  tlio  nioro  oiu'rj^otio  adviniturors  nf  thoir  sox.  Alh'r  all 
tho  inorit  of  Madanio  do  Sablo  was  principally  her  insi|4;nilicanco. 
Whv  lU'od  M.  ('ousin  liavo  ])lacod  this  on  a  cons]>icuous 
ju'dostid  by  tho  sido  of  hor  inoro  dashinjj:  and  brilliant  friiuids  ? 
\Vv  alnnwt  fool  disposod  to  (piarrtd  with  him  for  wastlni»'  such 
traiiMviidont  abilities  u])on  so  shallow  a  subjoct  ;  and  indood,  as 
we  said  bofori',  only  fool  intmvsti'd  in  tho  life  of  Madanu'  di' 
Sahlc  hociiuso,  by  a  spocios  of  “bull,”  it  is  roally  thi'  lilb  of 
Madaino  do  Lon^uovillo  after  hor  dolinitivo  roiiuiiciation  of  tho 
(‘irors  and  follies  of  her  youth. 

Tho  lilb  of  Madame  do  (diovrouso  has  more  intori'st,  imn’o 
Mihjirt,  to  use  an  artistic  phrase,  than  perhaps  any  of  tin*  other 
lives  hithcito  rc'cordod  by  M.  (’ousin.  She  oecupiid  a  wider 
Held,  was  intimately  connected  with  (‘vonts  of  do(‘p(‘r  im])ortanco 
in  thcii*  jircsmit  and  ultimate  consc'ijucncos,  was  thrown  into 
|K'rs(*nal  communication  with  a  far  mori'  varii'd  class  of  stati's- 
imai  and  ruloi's  than  oitlnu'  of  tho  women  ^1.  Cousin  had  notic(‘d 
hel‘or(‘  her.  There  is  sonudhino-  passing  stran<;o,  and  litti'd  to 
(‘Xcit(,‘  th(‘  most  scidous  roHoctions  in  tlu'  cai‘i‘or  of  the  woman 
who  could  beard  Iticholiou,  h'ad  the  Kinu^  of  Spain  and  our 
own  diaries  I.  whilst  she  was  in  exile,  who  mad(‘  or  unmad(‘ 
parties  durin<>^  the  Fronde,  and  ill  the  close  of  lu‘r  lon^  and 
adventurous  cari'or,  assist I'd  to  overthrow  iMunpiet  and  brine^ 
Collnnl  into  power.  De  Ibdz  and  J)(‘  la  Kochefoucauld  may 
assuine  for  tlu*ir  owm  ])urposes,  that  she  who  could  taki'  a  (k'cidcd 
l(‘ad  in  events  so  stirrin<>:,  and  (d‘a  nature  to  arouse  all  the  more 
violent  passions  of  sti’onj^,  abh'  mmi,  was  only  jiiiidi'd  by  th(‘ 
ca])rie('s  or  ])assions  of  the  monumt  ;  but  it  must  be  I'vident  to 
all  who  stiuly  the  actual  historv  of  worldly  allairs  that  no  one, 
man  or  woman,  can  remain  lone^  in  a  position  to  act  decidi'dly 
np(»n  tlu'ir  course,  unless  he  or  she  b('  endowed  with  (‘lU'r^y  and 
ability  of  su])erior  order.  lloth  those  essentials  lor  worldly 
suee(‘SN  Madame  de  Chevrc'use  seems  to  hav(‘ ])oss(‘sst‘d  in  abund¬ 
ance,  without  much  moral  control,  or  without  any  re^ulatinj^ 
overruling  ndio-ious  conviction,  so  essential  to  a  woman  rals(*d 
by  her  chai‘act(‘r  and  position  abovi*  tlu*  restraints  ol  ]niblie 
oj)inion,  and  ('nfranehised  from  the  modesty  and  n'scTve  ol  lu‘r 
'^ex.  Her  historv  was  consecpu'utly  ol  the  stormiest  and  most 
excitinjj;  nature;  wild,  romantic,  and  irri'jj^ular  in  the  extreme; 
all  for  ])assion,  nothing  for  principle;  to-day,  witnessing  her 
triumphs  in  courts;  to-morrow,  lu'r  (juarrels  with  astute  and 
powerful  ministers;  shortly  afterwards,  her  escape  in  disguisi* 
through  personal  perils  and  dangers  ot  the  most  irksome*  desciip- 
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tion  ;  her  rosidcnce  in  foioiim  courts,  living  upon  tlioir  charity, 
an«i  at  all  times  cxi>^seii  to  their  intripie<:  then.,  her  Tcturn  to 
her  o^nl  country  and  to  i>owcr  :  apiin,  her  exile  and  di-'criU'c; 
a  rcci'iiciliation  with  the  minister  and  tavourite  ot‘  her  quondam 
fritmd  and  r«'val  mistress;  and  lastly,  an  intimate  allianct'  with 
the  plebeian  pui<le  of  the  (irand  Monarque — with  tlie  man  who 
alone  pave  a  plory  and  a  md  strenptli  to  th.e  des]>(»tism  thou 
founded  by  identity  inp  it  with  the  wants  and  feelinps  ef  the 
nation.  Sandy  this  was  a  career  more  worthy  of  study  and 
record  than  either  that  of  the  “  La  A  alliere  ot  the  h  roinh',”  or  of 
the  female  epicurean  amon.pst  the  ascetics  ol  Port  Royal  or  tlie 
rarmelites ;  and  it  may  be  a  fair  subject  of  reproach  t  >  M. 
Tousin  that  he  .should  have  misphuTd  his  interest  upon  Madame 
de  Lonpiu'ville  to  the  extent  of  preferrinp  her  to  the  more  c:kt- 
tretic  Matlame  de  (’hevreuse.  Yet,  ]>erhaps.  tliis  pn'fen'Ticc  i< 
natural,  f>r  the  very  eiierpy  of  the  fair  widow  of  tlie  Ihicde 
Lyncs,  subscijuently  married  to  the  Ibic  de  < 'hevrensc.  rather 
startles  and  revolts  tlie  bulk  of  mankind;  and  tliey  wlie  feel 
cnTwious  of  their  (»wn  want  of  mental  power  and  moral  dipnity 
usually  feel  a  di'^like  for  tho.se  who  pns.si^ss  the  qnaliti(‘S  of  which 
th<‘y  teel  thcmsidves  deficient.  Physical  orpanizatien  has  far 
more  to  do  in  these  atiairs  thati  we  are  willing  to  iidmit ;  and, 
no  doubt,  imi(di  of  the  peculiar  charactcT  and  many  of  the  .sin- 
pular  advtiituro  of  Madame  de  riievreuse  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  stn*np  animal  orpanization  to  be  traced  in  tlie  por¬ 
trait  prefixed  to  her  history  ;  whilst  the  smnewliat  lackadaysieal 
character  of  Madame  di'  I.onpueville  is  to  be  naid  iti  her 
features.  Rut  what  annoys  us  is  tliat  any  of  tnese  women, 
praci  till,  lovely,  ch'vcr,  and  enerpetic,  as  tiiev  unquest ionahly 
were,  should  have  been  rai'^ed  from  their  real  positions  ol  ladies 
ot  hiph  rank — lipht  of  love,  and  liphter  of  juditical  cimviction — 
to  the  rank  of  her<diies;  and  tliat  ^I.  (\)usin  .'iliould  have 
employeil  in  varnishinp  their  very  equivi^cal  reputations  the 
same  juni  which  had  betoro  recorded  the  virtues  and  excclieneo 
<d  dacqueline  Rascal.  Frankly  do  we  confess  that  we  have  read 
the.se  memoirs  of  the  frail,  lair  enemies  of  (’ard.inal  ^lazarin  with 
absorhinp  attention,  and  have  yielded  witlioiit  effort  id’  resist- 
aiie*e  to  the  sinpular  la.seination  of  CVuisin’s  narrative.  Iho 
jx'rusal  ot  nearly  all  tlie  eonteiiiporarv  nnmoirs  of  tliis  period, 
moreover,  has  convinced  us  that  suhstantiallv  ho  is  coia't'ct  in  all 
his  records  ot  tacts,  aiul  the  descriptions  he  pives  (d  tlic  various 
actors  in  these  .dranpo.  eventful  histories;  althouph,  as  mipht 
have  been  exjH'ctid.  M.  (  ousin  lias  warped  t'vents,  and  ropre- 
seiits  characters  in  the  most  favourable  lipbt  to  Ids  o^^7l  ]>rcMie- 
utions.  Still  W('  are  starth'd  and  pained  wben  the  ]u’ofes.sor  ot 
moral  ])hilosoidiy.  the  minister  of  public  instruction  for  a  great 
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nation,  erects  hiniselt'  into  tlie  oom]>laisant  apoloijist  for  ladies 
S(>mewhat  more  tluiii  errant,  and  endeavours  to  surround  tlie 
rtvord  of  their  follies  and  eriines  with  the  interest  of  romance. 
We  do  not  bt'lieve— -or  at  least  we  are  iu)t  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  such  publication — that  in  France  this  objection  has 
btH'ii  raised  to  the  tone  of  the  “  Noiivelles  lOtudes  sur  les 
Femmes  lllustres  du  X^  lime.  Siccle;  ”  but  at  any  rate  it  strikes 
us  as  indicative  of  a  fearful  tone  of  moral  dei^^radation  in  hii^h 
(piarters,  when  such  men  as  M.  (\>usin  dare  ti)  avi)w  tluauselves 
the  champions  of  Mesdames  de  Fon^ueville,  IV  Sable,  and  l>e 
Cheviviise,  and  to  dwell  with  indulLrent  eom])laeeiu‘y  mi  their 
“amiable  weaknesv<es.”  We  hope  that  the  fact  of  treatinu^ 
Jacipieline  Pascal  apart  fiMin  her  frail  contemj>oraries  is  to  be 
accounted  for  by  some  instinctive  ptMVi'ptii>n  of  her  immeasura¬ 
ble  su|>i'riority  ;  and  we  almost  beij:  pardon  ourselves  h>r  min^lin*^ 
names  and  idiaracters  so  disconlant. 

There  is,  however,  in  all  M.  Fousin's  ]HUtraits  t>f  these  irn'- 
oular  princesses  one  moral,  “  one  strain  which  still  comes  o’er  his 
breathiiiLT  chord,”  viz.,  tliat  havini^  drank  to  the  (iri‘i::s  the  cup 
of  pleasure  and  worldly  ambition,  they  all  in  their  latti'r  ilays 
t(K>k  refuire  in  extreme  (h'votiou.  Was  this,  as  he  la  Kochefou- 
eauld  would  no  doubt  have  asked  in  the  lani::uan'e  of  one  of  his 
own  Maxims,  anythino;  more  than  a  chauixe  of  ]nissit>n  y  l,et  us 
hope  that  it  proceeded  tVom  m'bler  motives;  but  thma'  was 
.soinethinu:  j^o  exaixixerattal  in  tlie  devotion  of  Madame  di'  Lonixue- 
ville,  soiuethinjx  tardy  in  that  of  Madame  ih'  ('hevreusi\  and 
soinethinu*  so  characteristicallv  self-indulixi'iit  I'ViMi  in  the  morti- 
tications  of  Madame  de  Sable,  tliat  involuntarily  the  uncharita¬ 
ble  susjncion  forces  itself  iijion  us  that  the  merit  of  self-sacrili(‘e 
was  small  in  either  t)t‘ these  i-asi's.  lVrha]>s  ('ven  in  tin'  t‘ast‘  of 
'lacqueline  Pascal  there  was  little  ot‘  what  can  really  be  calh'd 
selt  samitiv’c ;  lor  her  mind  was  so  well  organized  that  slu' 
rc(piircd  little  etiort  to  rt'nouiiK'  the  woild  for  what  sin'  iH'lievtd 
to  he  her  voi'ation.  Put  then'  was  thronoluail  her  lile  one 
clear,  tixed  principle  from  which  sin'  s('ems  never  to  havi* 
swerved  ;  ami  she  dii'd  brokt  n-lu’ai ted  lu'caux'  sin*  had  bcc'ii 
induced  to  ai't  in  it  manni'i*  sin'  Ix'lievi'd  to  be  in  ciuit radiction 
to  her  (‘onvictions.  31.  (Naisin's  otln*!*  three  hcroim's  wt'ie  of  a 
dilferent  stam]>.  It  may  be  that  the  majtnlty  of  men  will 
a<;ree  with  him  in  his  manifest  iinluliri'in'i*  ot  tln‘ir  Icminim' 
(‘iTors,  and  regard  such  (‘lost*  a]>proximations  to  ]U‘rlei‘tiou  as 
•lacipieline  I’ascal  with  a  fecliipiLi:  of  awe,  approachiuix  to  dislike', 
because  it  is  a  tacit  ri'pre^ach  u]>ou  tin  insclve's.  \  vX  that  slu' 
did  choose'  the  bctte'i*  part  is  to  soineexte'ut  jirovc'd  by  the  eager¬ 
ness  ot  the  vc'iy  tlivt'c  wonu'ii  whom  w'e  liave'  thus  placed  in 
juxtape»silion  with  lu'i*,  to  submit  to  her  guidance,  (»r  to  that  oi 
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Ix  r  <o.innunily-aii,I  tlius  is  ll,o  lesson  r,..„l  <1.  ,  .  • 

IS  Imj.],ii,o.ss  below,”  and  tliat  tlioy  who  sow  U  ’  • 
passion  nnis,  evor  reap  flie  wbirlwin,rof  rope  u„  ‘  V'''':' 

(  I  world  be^nni,  wisdom  lias  orii'd  this  lesson  in  V 
'•  ii‘S  little  attended  to  as  ever’  md  ill  *li 

V  ieh  'Al'r  and  vieldini,.  tl  !  n/|, 

"iiid  M.  i  oiisiii  s  marvellous  talents  leive  ...n.r  ^“^lueiice 

-and  to  endeavour  on  all  oeeasions  to  poii.I  t  ie  ' 
lli  r*"  ".  Idslories  of  tl le  vorld'sf  '  i 

In  tins  respeet  I'miuv  has  .still  ,  i  ^  •■on-refraiioi,  ; 

!>nl'lie  opinion  r.spiires  even  i  oreit"  '"na  ol’ 

I-hli,.al  ■■n>liiuil,.n,sbelbreth.>nath  n  o.T  .V''!"*;"'”":"*  'lam  its 

lie  all  this  as  it  niiv  •nnl  i  *  M  '  **  •'  *■".1“'  It'ei'dom 

'Ite  real  moral  worth' '.li' S  ^  "  •  ''‘■•’arves  as  to 

l""I<  forward  with  anxietv  Ibr 'tlu"l' V’""'''"''’  "a 

n|-n  the  intimate  histoi  v  of  •.  -'‘l''- l"-niise(l, 

•d\\a\s  annoinieed  one  in  )1,..  ‘  ,•  >•  \ioman  almost 

•'-''‘‘nt.  too.  the.se  brilli  nil  si  .  I  e  To  some 

"■'"I'a"'"'  "f  »»r  it  ■ 

arti.siie  exeellen.ie  we  isl-  ..  '.I  ’  . "l"!'^'  admiriny  their 

'  “"I,""''''-  “ 

It  IS  to  be  Ihared  that,  we  ■ir.  '’"'"*'1'  <'olleaoiies:' 

lailioiial  medioeritv  fbr  in  tlo  ’^‘''nne:li  an  e]M)eli  of 

as  in  mo.s,  oih’eis  J" •,  i  ."'<‘'"aflnal  develo,,- 

n<'ij,dibour.s.  Why  shoi’ild  thi  'l'.’l'  '  i"!"'  **'  ^'"l’*'  ""*■ 

'arioiis  (|,iesiions,Vonneeted  \vith  tb'""l  siieli 

tliem.s(.|ves  „|,o„  *'*a  plienoniena  of  mind,  liuee 

"I  neither  \'oliai|e  Vnouetil  'H  '<•  be  written  ; 

'^‘'.ies  ol’  mJm'inh  ''  ,  ’  'n,r  the 

-ann.irs  of  the  subjeet  ‘111’'’"^,"'''^/''''^'  -'•'d'  all  the 

l•^■"nd.■••  is  the  best  aironnt'w  .^l-  ‘  “  Hisloire  de  la 

and  It  IS  written  with  a  fir  I.-  '"t""  I’ai'lienlar  period, 

'lewol  the  jiolitieal  pnddeies  then  ?  eompiehen.sive 

‘lid  not  early  hack  his  rese-ire'  “'o'.*-  ’  *’“11  nidilemail 

■■'•d  soiirees  of  movement  ainono'i  '“•'“'nlly  to  discover  the 
"i;  the  IkkIv  of  the  nation.'  Jle^.'’  n'  l“■a'“‘"''“'  actors, 

o  the  “  Impirtaiits  i,,,.  ,1  “»i  i  appreciate  the  movement 

l-*lde  dnrin.:  tl  e  liis/' r 1‘Wslalor.s,  and 
■■;-“'ad  in  his  olhenv  e  '  ,  ’“"dl.V  nvate.1  as  it 

. . .  . . . 
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him  with  the  desire  to  supply  the  litc'rary  want  to  wliieli  we 
have  thus  relern'd.  lie  has  tliou^lit  proper,  howevi'r,  to  ainus(‘ 
and  interest,  instead  ot*  readiuo^  ^rave  jxditieal  lessons.  Terhaps 
ho  was  ri^ht,  so  lar  as  his  reputation  as  a  men'  author  is  coii- 
oeriUHl ;  lor  his  portraits  will  hi'  lar  more  popular  than  a  sorious 
history  would  I'ver  he;  and  ])erhaps  also  it  is  ahsurd,  on  our 
parts,  to  allow  the  rej^-ret  lor  the  ahsimee  ol*  the  nolilor  and 
more  amhitious  woi'k  to  interlere  with  the  (njoyniont  ol*  the 
oharmin^dy  writti'ii  “  Ktudes  sur  Icn  hVniines  I  Hast  res  dll 
XVllme.  Sieele.”  AVhy  are  they  not  translated  They  would 
introduce  our  Kurdish  readimr  population  to  a  phasi'  of  history 
and  a  class  of  society  of  which  thi'y  know  vi'iT  little;  and  we 
arc  convinced  that  they  would  he  eai^erly  ri'ad,  both  hy  thosi' 
who  seek  oidy  for  ainuseinent,  and  hy  thosi'  who  sei*ki  in  thi' 
productions  of  ex-ministers  of  stati',  for  a  rellex  li^ht  u])on  their 
pditicid  conduct  ;  and  in  the  licfhter  labours  of  the  mi'ta- 
physician,  the  key-note  to  his  doctrines.  A\  i'  ri'ju'at  that  they 
arc  hcautilully  written,  in  the  main  eorri'ct,  and  thoui4:h  their 
tendency  may  be  ipiestionahle,  thi're  can  hi'  no  doubt  as  to  thi' 
surpassing  literary  excellence  of  these  Studies. 


Art.  11. —  l)ic  Zvichcn  de.r  Zat :  llrirf'e  a}}  Fretnuir  urhrr  die 
(leu'HisensJreiJteii  end  dds  lUu'ht  der  (  luislludn'n  (it  ineiede.  \  on 
Cliristian  (\irl  dosias  Ihiiiscu,  Kociiiglicli  J’rcossisclicii  AV  irk- 
lii'hen  (iclicimrath,  l)octor  dcr  INiilosuphie  iiud  dci'  Theolo»j[ic. 
licipsic.  ISoo. 

1,  Sl^ns  of  t/te  Times:  T^eiters  to  Fnist  Moritz  ^triidt  on  the  Dan- 
^jers  to  Frthnous  Litirrtif  in  the  present  ^t ate  of  the  ll  'orld.  Hy 
I  .  C.  J.  Bunsen,  I). (Mi.,  l*h.l).,  Translali'd  iVom  Ihc  (Jennan 
hv  Su  sauna  \V  inkwortli,  Author  of  “  Life ol  Wichuhr,”  Ac.  Lon- 


liiK  race  ol  Admirable  Crichtons  is  extinct — as liojx'lessly  so  as 
the  ])lesiosauri  and  the  mastodons.  Wi'  have  still  liteiary 
hniglits-errant  more  than  ('nough,  but  they  do  not  now-a-days 
aliix  their  challengi's  to  the  doors  of  Profi'ssor  de  Morgan’s 
lecture-room  in  (tower  Street,  or  of  the  logic  si'liools  at  tlxford. 
llio  spirit  ol  the  age  has  ehangi'd  ;  and  we  should  as  soon  expect 
to  sec  t lie  hero  of  (’ervantes  travelling  first-class  to  Gravesend 
hy  the  Aorth  Kent  Railway,  with  Rosinante  in  a  horse-box,  for 
the  imrpose  of  encountering  his  deadly  enemy  in  a  ehargi’  up 
iudiuill  Hill.  To  think  of  a  bumptious  young  M. A.  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  of  only  four  years’  standing,  and  h'ss  than  eighteen 
years  old,  chullenging  successively’  the  dons  of  the  Universities 
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of  I*aris,  Konio,  Vonico,  and  Padua  to  dis])iite  with  him  in  any 
one  of  twelve  speeitit'd  lan^ua^es  “  in  any  seiein^e,  liberal  art 
tlisc’ipline,  or  faculty,  whetlier  practical  or  thcor(‘tic,”  makes  us 
j>iymi('s  of  the  nineteenth  century  simply  sliuddi'r.  That  the 
Scotch  stri})lin^  came,  saw,  and  coiupu'n'd  liis  (Joliaths  in  all 
thes(*  ii(*I<ls,  is  in(le(*(l  proof  that  he  must  liave  bet  n  a  jn'odiiry 
learninj;,  such  as  in  these  do<^-days,  in  which  we  are  writinj;^  it 
is  ]>crlcctly  distressing  to  contemplate.  At  least,  tlie  only  con¬ 
sideration  tliat  comes  to  our  ndief  in  tlie  case  is,  that  his  anta- 
pmists  must  have  Ix'en  truly  most  oi<ranlic  “  JMiilistincs,”  in 
tin*  sense  of  the  (i(‘rman  universities;  or  as  tlie  (anihridiji' 
slantr  has  it  “  ( )th(‘rwis(',  one  is  provoked  to  r(*<;ard  the 

act  of  his  hoptdul  younu:  Prince  of  ^lantua,  incuttiiij^ 

short  his  portiuitous  cariHU*  in  his  twimty-tliird  yc'ar  by  assassina¬ 
tion  as  no  unmixt‘d  c'vil,  just  as  Charles  Lamb  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  aiti'i*  beini»;  tc'azed  a  whole  forenoon  by  the  (diildrcai  of  his 
host,  pro])os(‘d,  on  the  rianoval  of  the  cloth  and  of  his  tminentors, 
a  toast  “to  the  nuMinuT  of  the  much  niali;4;ned  and  abused,  hut 
^.^.^ood  Kin^  Herod.”  Sutdi  precocious  upstarts  are  nowha])|hly 
iiupos^ililo,  and  our  modmai  cmiventionalisins  allow  no  sco])e  for 
ci:;r(‘^ious  pu])pyism  of  this  sort.  It  would  have  Ixu'ii  hij^ddy 
divert int>:,  aiid  would  havii  ])ut  tlie  ainudironism  in  tlu'  clearest 
lii^ht,  had  sonic'  fair!  ot  lyiiflinton,  on  a  recent  interest  in  occa¬ 
sion,  <4;ot  uj)  a  litc'rajy  tournament,  '^^fhe  )atc'  contc'st  for  the 
succc‘>sion  to  Sir  ^\  illiam  I lamiltoii  s  cliair  at  Ldinbni’^li,  iniirht 
have  bc'eii  tunic'd  to  admirable  account.  With  the  Lstahlisiicd 
churc'h  ot  Scotland  backintr  one  candidate ;  tlie  h'rc'e  church,  a 
sc'cond  ;  whilst  indejiendc'iit  intellectual  nnai  of  all  partic's  both 
north  and  south  ot  the'  'fwc'cd  wislu'd  snecc'ss  to  a  third,  tlicTC 
would  liavc  be  en  m*  lack  of  (‘xciteiiient.  Tlie  judo-es  of  the  lists 
niiu^ht  have'  hc'c'ii  sc'h'ctc'd  by  the  town-council  from  amongst  the 
most  rc'iiowiK'd  nic'ta jdiysicians  of  the  day;  or,  if  this  should 
ia\e  hc'cn  held  to  ti’c'iich  toe*  cdosely  on  civic  prerogative,  tlu^ 
and  I  itcvost  and  his  conclave  niii^ht  have'  doin'  (liitN'  tlu'iii- 
M  y.s.  ()nl\  in  oi’dc'i*  that  their  iieads  niij^ht  Ik'  reasonably 
coo  ioi  Mich  a  kimtty  business,  they  must  have  been  carefully 
dic'tc'd  and  intc'rdicted  Irom  turtle,  and  above  all  from  toddy, 
oi  at  east  thrc'e  clear  days,  t  tt  course'  a  Times  reporter  would 
la^e  Hen  ]>ie'sent  to  e'nsure'  a  due  awe  of  the  ])ublic  o])iniou  ot 
tie  counti\.  \\  e  tear  it  would  have  bc'cn  incompatible  with  u 
K'piid  te»  the  ini]H)rtant  issues  at  stake  to  adhe  re  to  the' 
pic  etc  lilts,  >\  admitting;  ladies,  with  tlie  exce])tioii,  pe'i’liaps,  oi 
a  li'w  very  ivsnlute  and  not  too  well-favoured  blues.  Let  the 
ic  ae  e  1  ini.i^nne  the  scene.  4  he  important  dav  havino- arrived, 
am  a  pic'linniiaries  settled,  amidst  a  ilonrish  of  truiiipets 
and  ‘Ireini'iidons  cheers,”  the  learned  Professors  Perrier,  Pra- 
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cut  and  Sooft,  (losooTid  Mnsliin^  into  llio  arena.  The  Knij^ht 
of  St.  Andrew’s  tHnp:s  down  his  “Institutes  of  ^Melnphysies; 
or  Theory  of  Knowing;  and  lieinjr/’  as  his  u:uau:o  of  battle, 
which  the  author  of  tlie  “  Essays  in  IMiilosophy  ”  instantly  takes 
up  and  they  rush  to  the  eneouiiter.  Eon  fused  shout. s  of  “  Mind- 
PMnther-with-that-wliieli-it-apprehends  !”  “Union  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  particular!”  “Concretion  of  tlie  ejj^o  and  non-ei^o  !  ” 

“  Kpisteniolo^y,  Aj^noiidop^y,  and  Ontolojjy,”  with  other  hii!:li- 
soundini^  idirases,  rend  tlu'  aflri<j:hted  air,  and  pnzzh'  sondy  tlu' 
inunieiird  mind  of  the  modern  Athens.  At  length  one  of  the 
disputants  cri('s  “craven,”  and  tlien  after  a  suitabh'  interval  for 
rest  and  refreslimont,  tlie  victor  finds  a  lu'w,  and  juudiaps,  a 
more  doughty  champion,  Imrninij^  with  ambition  to  pluck  from 
his  vizor  his  hard-earned  launds.  ddie  tu<j^  of  war  recommences  ; 
syllogisms  and  enthymemes,  .soriti'S  and  dilemmas,  terms  eat('- 
goreinatic  and  svneate^orematic*,  subjects  and  jiredieati's  and 
copulas,  fly  in  all  directions,  to  the  great  danger  of  the  heads  of 
the  corporation,  no  h'ss  than  to  those  of*  the  combatants,  until 
the  wordy  stril‘(‘  is  decided,  and  the  eo]U|uering  lu'ro  is  duly 
installed  in  the  vacant  chair  to  the  tune  of  HarlKint  rcldimi 
rlarii  frrio(pir  prioris  ! 

The  Chevalier  luinsen  is  no  literary  (}uixofe,  and  lays  no 
claim  to  the  characdi'r  of  a  universal  genius.  Hut  he  is  ready 
to  do  battle  for  the  good  and  the  true  against  all  comers;  and 
pcrliaps  there  is  no  man  ol*  the  present  day  who  has  attained  to 
eminence  in  so  many  and  such  diverse  de])artnu'nts  of  learning 
and  philosophy.  ( )f  him  it  may  hi' said  with  at  least  as  much 
truth  as  of  any  of  our  contem])orari(‘s,  A  tinl  tjKod  no)i  fctnjd  ; 
vi/ii/  fefiffif  f/Kod  ))0)f  oriKfrit.  His  varii'd  culture'  is  ('iitith'd  to 
the  more  admii’afion,  because  in  our  days  it  is  conijiaratively  .so 
rare.  Our  nuKloni  tendency  is  towards  division  of  labour  in 
int(‘llcctual,  no  less  than  in  niecdianie'al  ])ursuits,  and  amongst 
Continental  scholars  this  is  carried  to  a  far  greater  (‘xtc'iit  than 
it  is  cv('n  amongst  ourselves.  AOr  ctin  then'  Ix'  any  doubt  that 
upon  the  whole  this  teiHh'iiey  is  a  healthy  oiu',  notwithstanding 
its  liability  to  geni'rate  naia’ow-miiuh'dm'ss,  and  a  mi<*r(>scopic 
rather  than  a  teleseoj)i(*  view  of  things,  ’riie  ])arci'liing  out  ol 
the  wide  field  of  knowledtje  into  a  numlx'r  of  small  iarms  ])io- 
purtioiied  to  the  incrc'asing  swaiins  a\‘  lalx)Ui’ers  turiu'd  into  it 
l)y  the  general  diffusion  of  (‘<lucation,  tends  to  ensure  its  Ix'tter 
cultivation,  and  a  richer  harvc'st  of  results,  llu'  man  who,  as 
l^ydncy  Smith  said  of  Lord  »John  Kiissell,  is  ecpially  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  to  take  the  command  ^)f  the  Chanm'l  fleet,  or 
to  p(  rform  the  operation  for  tlu'  stone,  only  offers  you  tlu; 
wretched  option  between  a  lubberly^  admiral  and  a  (piack^ 
surgf‘()n.  The  Jack-of-all-trades  is  sure  to  turn  out  ina.sfcr  ol 
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';"'ip.-  Jiiifl  lY  wo  arc  over  fn  I  .  . 

it«‘ra(uro  aa,J  .soioiioc.  wJiorc  i(  n-f 

<ar  than  has  vot  1^”*  ""'^t  l)o  alhnr  T'',.""'’''*'''' 

‘h's/nTwo  to  VZ,  '"'  flaco.'”  j.'-l'  >! 

the  loss.  |„.f  .,„  in  (his  ,li,v„.,;..., 


all 


•J<-;.ahlo  to 't  Ji.U  «•* 

"'P  h'ss,  |,„f  ai  Ili  "*  'Ihvoih.n 
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hold  of  tl,,  ’  ''''‘‘’'■f't'ijr  lordi  into  fi,  o'""’  ‘""I  "iili 
on  the  inomS'p"''  l-’-ihod  on  ,,  7,;""’  "'"'-m, 
that  thosonev  >M  '"'iKmiioo  ,  (he 

'■(  the  .sail.  J.’.,,.),  ‘V  .V  '‘”*‘'hpi’s  oftho  ,,  V  ''"'''PtM(ic.s 
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;is  tlu'  two  loadiiip:  ‘‘  sip^iis  of  the  times,”  and  how  ho  was  led  to 
su(*li  earnest  retlectioii  upon  them  : — 


“When,  on  my  return  to  my  (Jerman  fatlicrland  in  tlie  summer  of 
last  year,  I  he<;an  to  eompare  wliat  1  saw  there  in  traversini;  its 
various  districts,  with  the  result  of  similar  observations  and  studit‘s 
diiriiiir  my  fourteen  years’  residence  in  l'ai<;land,  two  phenomena 
imnu'dintely  arrest t‘d  my  attention  as  universal  and  sii;nitleant  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  ai:;e.  1  refer  fo  the  spontaneous^  and  pou'erfal  dere- 
topmenf  of  the  spirit  of  association,  and  the  evident  increase  of  the 
potrerofthe  hierarchy.  1  had  loni;  since  fixed  my  eye  on  both  these 
facts,  and  endeavoured  to  understand  their  workin<j;s,  ])artieularlv  in 
England.  The  spirit  of  association,  to  sjH'ak  of  that  first,  is  of  uativt', 
and  not  recent  growth  in  Hin^land ;  and  aiuouix  the  modmai  monu¬ 


ments  and  public  works  of  IjoiuIou,  or  imhuai  of  tin'  Ih’itish  empire 
at  lar^e,  tht're  is  searc(*ly  one  that  is  striking!;  or  of  any  mai^nitinh* 
hut  what  has  its  root  in  this  |)rinciple.  The  Ih’itish  (*mj)ij’i'  in  India 


uiy  mai^nitinh* 
Dinin'  in  India 


the  ^n-catest  in  the  world,  has  ^rown  up  in  less  than  a  century  from 
a  company  of  traih'i’s  and  capitalists.  The  «j;r('at  Anu'rican  rejiuhlii* 


had  its  orii^in  for  the  most  ])art  in  voluntary  churches  and  otln'r 


Eni,dish  associations,  and  a  future  ('anadian  union,  which  aln'adv 


looms  on  the  hori/ou,  will  also  take  its  |)lace  in  tin'  world’s  history 
hv  the  strength  of  this  same  spirit.  AVdiat  but  the  spirit  of  associa¬ 
tion  has  called  into  existence  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 


p:ii::antic  railway  structures  which  throw  into  tin'  shade  the  colh'ctivti 
results  of  all  that  princes  and  states  had  ever  bi'cn  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  in  the  way  of  roads  and  canals,  and  whose  eri'ction  has  ri'cpiired 
more  cajiital  than  the  revenues  of  all  the  states  in  the  world  amount 
to  ?  And  what  has  ^ivt'U  England,  in  tin'  same  space  of  time,  mon* 
new  churches  and  chapels  and  congri'gations  of  all  C’hristian  sects 
than  governnn'iits  and  hierarchii's  have  founded  during  the  whoh* 
course  of  the  last  four  hundred  years,  hut  this  same  j)riuci[)le  ? 

“  Is,  then,  this  spirit  of  association  a  product  of  the  most  recent 
times,  a  child  of  this  centurv,  oral  most  of  the  last  eighty  years  ?  Is  it 
an  otlshoot  of  modern  industrial  activity,  or  is  it  too  a  coinpu'st  of  tin' 
philosophy  of  the  last  eentnrv,  and  of  so-calU'd  modern  civilization  ? 
England  proves  the  contrary.  Here  we  see,  so  early  as  the  seven- 
twnth  century,  the  formation  of  voluntary  congregations,  which, 
under  the  name  of  lnd('pendents,  develojU)  themselves  as  did  (’hris- 
tiaiiity  itself  once,  beneath  the  pers('Cution  of  two  hostile  state 
churclu's.  From  these  communities  ])roceeded  the  modern  Baptists, 
"horn  even  learned  (ierman  tln'ologians  still  to  this  day  atfect  to 
confound  with  the  Munster  Anabaptists.  As  n'gards  tlu'ir  form  (d 
government  they  an',  as  everyone  know's,  Imh'pi'udents,  who  per¬ 
form  the  rite  of  baptism,  like  the  primitivi'  Christians,  by  immersion  ; 
and  only  administer  the  rite  to  such  as  make  a  protessiou  ot  personal 
hnth  in  Christ  as  the  Ki'deemer,  and  publicly  ph'dge  themselves  to 
live  accordingly.  The  Baptists,  also,  arose 'amidst  ])ersecution  as 
yoluntarv  congregations  of  believers,  and  not  only  gained  a  footing 
in  Lngland  and  Scotland,  but  formed  in  the  United  States  many 
tliousaiul  congregations,  mostly  from  among  the  Independents.  1  he 
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ions  iirt*  mdopoudi'iit  ot  oiicli  other ,  hut,  like  the  (  ()iijy{'(», 
.Mtioualists,  have  ionned  voluntary  unioins ;  and  in  the  Tnited  Slates 
now  nmnher  inore  than  5,(>lHU)00  Christians,  white  and  hlaek.  The 
vilalitv  ot*  lliese  et)ni're^ational  ehurehes  is  evineeil  by  their  missions; 
for  tlu*  Baptists  and  Independents  have  been  the  lirst  who  have  eon- 
verte»l  wliole  tribt*s,  and  raised  them  into  litness  for  civil  life;  while 
the  desuit  missions  ot*  l^lraguay  only  traiiu'd  a  people  jXM-t'eetlv 
inea})ahh‘  of  self-Ljovernment,  and  unable  to  walk  except  in  h^julinit- 
strin^s.  I'or  example,  we  may  point  to  the  Independents  in  'fahiti, 
whom  the  I'nMieh  missionaries  are  trying  to  counteract  by  means  of 
bavonets  and  brandy;  or  to  the  Baptists  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  the  state  foumled  by  tin*  mission  forms  a  seit-existent  elmreli 
which  sends  out  its  missionaries  into  the  Oceanic  Isles.  All  this  has 
betm  iloi.e  in  sixty  years.  During  this  period — nay,  for  the  space  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years— the  state  churches  of  h'ngland  and 
Scotland  have  exhibited  but  little  capability  of  jiropagating  thein- 
>elves ;  the  (lerman  and  Dutch  Ueformed  Churches  still  lt‘ss;  and 
the  liUlheran  church,  none  at  all.  To  tht‘  same  principle  we  must 
assii^n  the  V(duntary  associations  for  jiastoral  aid,  and  scripture 
readers,  and  the  Mission  for  the  Chty  of  Jamdon,  as  widl  as  all  the 
associations  hir  missionarv  labour  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  the 
Ihble  societ  ics. 

“  Tbe  wlude  of  these  have  sprung  up  within  the  bast  sixty  yt'ars; 
anil  now  they  send  forth  many  evangelists  and  a[)ostles  over  the  face 
of  the  wlude  earth,  and  educate  as  many  more  from  among  their 
convi'i’ts  belonging  to  the  most  dissimilar  raci‘s  of  Asia,  Africa,  aud 
America,  to  become  a  parent-stock  for  future  races  and  peojdes. 
'fhe  youngest  of  these  voluntary  associations,  which  we  have  seen 
shooting  up  before  our  eyes  iluring  the  last  few  years  by  the  side  of 
a  highly  n*spectahle,  though  somewhat  torpid  national  church— 1 
nu‘an  tiiat  of  the  IVee  Church  of  Scotland — has  in  only  ten  years, 
outstrijiped  the  aclivitv  of  all  the  state  churches  in  the  world.”— B[). 
•do  -di. 


I B*  the  otlu‘r  principal  “  sign  of  the  times,”  lie  thus  speaks : — 

l-qnally  conspicuous,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  IjUgland,  m 
tlu*  st'cond  sign  1  have  mentioned:  I  mean  the  rising  powm*  of  the 
clergy  as  a  governing  caste  or  hierarchy,  and  especially,  though  by 
no  means  exclusively,  of  the  Komish.  Hen*,  too,  the  tlivi*rsiiy  ot 
the  whoh*  national  and  political  life  has  an  obvious  inlluence  u)K>n 
tlu*  complexion  ot  the  particular  case;  still  the  phenomenon  rt*maiiis 
essentially  the  same.  No  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  ihau. 
hnglish  Ihiseyism  and  (Jerman  Lutheranism.  The  tirst  rests  upon 
a  tirmly  established  episcopate,  independent  of  the  executive  and  the 
police,  and  reciprocally  intluences  and  is  inlluenced  bv  many  national 
moxements.  But  modern  Lutheranism  is  the  child  of  a  consistorial 
thurch  (*t  otlicials.  We  tind  the  Luthenin  pastors,  from  whom  this 
hierarchical  tendency  emanates,  with  few  exceptions,  entirelv  unintlo.' 
enced  either  by  the  congregational  element  for  which  (Tcrmany  is 
indebted  to  the  liefonned  Church,  or  by  the  outburst  of  new  life 
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throuirliout  the  Cliristian  world  duriii"  the  last  sixty  yoars.  To 
both  those  elements  ot‘  life  they  art'  hostile,  as  tlc'roj^atiiiij^  from  the 
‘dii^nitv  of  the  saered  olHee,’  or  even  infested  with  the  pestilence  of 
liberalism.  Hut  towards  the  peculiar  seientiiie  ti'iideney  of  (lermaii 
thouiilh,  whether  in  philosophy  or  critical  philoloiry,  to  which  they 
owe  all  the  learning'  they  possess,  they  assume  an  altitude  of  direct 
opposition,  and  insist  on  a  thcoloujical  systt'in  whicli  is  as  far  frt>m 
the  leadiin?  ideas  (‘inbodied  in  the  Jh’otestant  Confessions,  as  from 
the  spirit  of  that  lirst  and  most  iijenial  of  the  reforiiu'rs  whosi'  name 
thev  abuse.  Far  outsteppinuj  tlie  views  of  the  jjjenial  Stellens,  nay, 
even  of  the  more  cautious  Harless,  they  accuse  their  instructors,  the 
great  men  of  our  universities,  of  holding  aloof  from  congn'gational 
aetiini,  and  of  having  sacrificed  practical  life  to  critical  scit'iice ; 
entirely  forgetting  that  one  main  cause  of  tlie  sickly  state  of  our 
ehiirches  is  pia'ciselv  what  these  mt'n  havi'  dt'livm’i'd  us  from.  They 
reject  the  unimj)eachable  residts  of  investigation  as  intich'l,  and 
stigmatize  as  godless  that  which  has  essentially  proceeded  from  a 
deep  moral  and  religious  earnestness.  Tims,  so  far  as  in  tlumi  li(‘s, 
thev  cut  away  the  root  of  congregational  life  on  the  one  hand,  hy 
the  hierarchical  pret(*nsions  of  their  ‘  ollicc',’  which  issue  in  a  (^itho- 
lieizing  idea  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  otlnu’,  hy  the  servile  hunmucrat ic 
spirit  which  they  display  wherevt'r  they  i‘ncount(‘r  the  ('h'lnent  of  free 
congn'gational  activity.  If  tlnw  do  not  pt'rsecute  with  the  sword, 
like  their  predecessors,  it  appears  to  he  more  owing  to  want  of  power 
than  of  will.  At  all  events,  tlu‘v  show  the  will  wherever  thev  are 
able.”— Hp  !>(»— 2S. 

“  The  j)henomenon  has  been  indigenous  among  ns  for  the  last  thirty 
years;  and  for  the  last  forty,  a  sih'iit  ])reparatiou  for  it  has  t'vidently 
l)een  going  on  in  men’s  minds.  Does  it  proci'cd  from  tlie  hit'rarchy, 
or  from  the  governments,  or  from  the  pi'oph's  ?  Jt  is,  at  first  sight, 
certainly,  the  most  perplexing  riddh*  of  this  ci'iitury. 

“  W  herever  a  nation  at  large  has  striven  for  and  compiered 
political  freedom,  it  has  never  forgotten  to  lay  down  the  ])rinci[)h‘  ot 
freedom  of  conscience,  still  less  clamoured  for  pers('cution.  vVnd 
though  the  Spaniards  would  not  ai^cept  tlu'  Xapoh'onic  tolerance, 
which  came  to  them  in  the  train  of  craft  and  violence,  and  horc^  no 
impress  of  moral  earnestness,  vet  even  there'  the  industrial  masses 
have  begun  to  perceive  that  the  true  Christian  religion  must  ahlij 
to  exist  without  in(]uisition,  or  sword,  or  dungeon,  and  that  those 
must  have  understood  little  of  its  nature  (not  even  (‘xcepting  Donoso, 
Cortes,  and  Jhilmes)  who  maintain,  and  withal  to  (Jod’s  glory,  that 
this  is  not  possible. 

“And  who  would  have  dreamt,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
that  in  the  land  which  saw  the  judicial  murdt'r  ot  #I(‘an  (  alas, 
^'vmptoms  of  religions  hatred  should  manifest  themsi'lves  imnu'diatelv 
on  the  return  of  the  Hourbons  —  that,  cont(*mporaneously  Nvith 
Ce  ^laistre  and  De  Hoiiald,  a  school  would  arise  which  should  defend 
the  massacre  of  St.  Ihirtholomew,  and  upply  to  it  those  fearfid  words  : 
‘Ce  sangetait  il  done  si  pur  that,  in  ISlid,  rerdinaud  Vll.  should 
^^nly  have  been  restrained  with  difficulty  from  re-establishing  the 
Inquisition  in  8pain— that,  in  1832,  the  Trotestant  inhabitants  of  the 
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/illiTtlial.  in  Tyrol,  after  sulVerini::  many  attacks,  and  lu  avy  oppr.'s. 
hions,  contrary  tt>  the  law,  should  at  last  havt>  l)C(‘n  ilrivcn  iuio  exile 
as  iii\  act  of  nuTcv,  as  was  the  case  in  l.sr>:{  with  the  Madiai  in 
KlortMiccr  Vt‘s,  who  would  have  hedieved  that,  uudtu*  the  sec  pi  iv  of 
the  hrolher  of  the  rcliirious  and  libtu’al  Alcxaudm*  1 in  the  laiipire 
of  Peter  tht‘  (Ireat.  which,  though  despotic,  was  based  on  universal 
toleration,  thousands  of  Protestants,  and  millions  ot  the  iinited 
(Irt'ek  church,  would  be  forced  over  to  the  dominant  and  national 
church  by  t*very  evil  art  of  (rt'achery  and  viohmee,  on  provinces 
whiTc  this  national  church  of  Russia  had  never  been  the  prevailing 
i»nt*,  or  nevtT  I'xisted  at  all  btdorc'  ? 

“  Nav.  even  amoicj;  Protestants  raises  this  demon  of  ])i‘rsccution. 
'flit*  Kstates  of  that  Swtalish  nation  which  two  ctmturies  ago  com- 
baital  with  such  ht'roism  and  faith  for  the  ndigious  frt'ialom  of  their 
Protestant  brethren  in  (Icrmanv,  have  j)asst‘d  in  tin?  ])r('cciling  vear 
an  cxct'cdinglv  intolerant  law,  ordaining  the  persecution  of  i‘vangelical 
asso<-iations,  and  the  banishment  of  natives  who  go  over  to  the 
Konnsh  church.  Aft(‘r  long  hesitation,  the  king  has  si‘t  his  seal  to 
this  ermd  th*ci\*e ;  while  in  [)ious  Norway,  perfect  tVi'cdom  of  religion 
prevails. 

“And  look  at  (o'rmany!  Not  only  in  Alt‘cklcnburg,  which  lias 
tallcn  a  prt'V  to  nu*asurcU‘ss  political  ri‘t rogri‘sslon,  but  cvt*n  in  other 
tJerman  i-ountri(‘s,  a  vclKmicnt  and  bitter  persecution  has  been  s(*t  on 
foot  against  tin*  Baptist  congregations,  which  had  begun  to  form  them¬ 
selves  umh*r  tin*  sln*ltcr  of  a  short  interval  of  n'ligious  fri'cdom. 
Nav,  what  is  still  moia*  astounding,  t‘ven  among  fr(‘e-thinking  t'hris- 
tian  nn*n  in  (u'rmany.  principles  have  b(‘en  enunciated  in  opposition 
to  religions  frt*cdom,  which  wen*  more  appropriate  to  the  seventeenth 
than  to  tin*  nincti‘i*nth  century.  Nay,  even  tin*  leaders  of  liberal 
jnditical  parties  among  us  makt*  a  boast  of  their  t*xclusivcness  as 
regards  tin*  .lews.  W  henet*  arises  this  lagging  behind  of  the  (Jerinaus 
m  tin*  march  of  humanity? 

“  'fin*  spirit  of  persecution  is  not,  tlu‘rt*fore,  to  bo  eonsitlered  as 
the  isolated  endeavour  of  fanatical  or  ambitious  individuals,  but  as 
rooted  in  our  social  eomlititm.  Neither  can  it  be  designate  das  the 
temleney  of  a  singh*  church  or  of  a  single  nation.  Is  it  the  otlsjiring 
of  the  recruited  power  of  the  hierarchy  r  or  is  it  the  eonsenueinr 

the  general  direetii>n  taken  hy  religious  thought  on  t'celesiastiral 
tpn*stions,  or  a  direct  elleet  of  retrogade  absolutism?  or  has  it  yet 
deept*r  grounds  in  tin*  sense  ot  the  inward  unsoundness  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  and  political  organizations  ?  ” — Pp.  :33 — 37. 

The  second  b*tter  was  peiiind  June  4tb,  1855,  on  the  eve  of 
the  eleventh  centenary  eomineniorat ion  of  the  inartyrdoin  of  the 
l-.nglishinan  infrid,  or  Boniface,  the  Apn.stle  (d*  Uerinany,  as 
he  is  Usually  styh'd.  llie  inflated  jiastoral  issued  on  oeeasioii 
of  the  jubilee  hy  Bisliop  von  Ketteler,  the  Uoinan  (atholic 
I  iiniati*  (d  fn*rniany,  and  Bonifaces  successor  in  the  s(‘e  of 
^la^ence,  fonns  its  text ;  and  this  audacious  manifesto  of  the 
hieiarchical  faction  receives  rather  rough  haiidliini^  from  the 
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indifrnant  Chevalier.  His  patriotic  and  Protestant  ire  is  parti¬ 
cularly  roused  by  the  prelate’s  impudent  assertion  that  Gernrin 
unity  was  the  work  of  Rome  throunph  her  emissarv  Ronifiee 
and  by  the  following  passage  of  this  mendaeious ‘missive  in’ 
which  the  Reformation  is  charged  with  being  the  cause  of ’the 
ru])turc  of  the  nation,  and  is  described  as  a  crime  ciiual  in 
imiligiiity  to  the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  Jews: _  ^ 

“‘’When  this  spiritual  foiimhition  was  subverted,  and  the  siiiritiial 
hoiid  with  M Inch  Itoiiitaco  had  bound  the  (Jerniaii  peoples  together 
was  rent  asunder,  it  was  all  over  with  (lerinaii  iinitv  and  the^Mv.t’ 
ness  of  the  (i<>rinan  nation.  J,-  the.  Jewhh  hmf  ,V., 

earth  when  ,f  craclfled  the  the  Carman  nation  ta,-t  ic 

h,ph  cathm,  or  the  hn,, don,  of  Cod  ml, a,  it  rent  asnndvr  the 
nnitii  ntaldi^diml  h,/  /{onifarr.  Sinc(>  that  time  Cerinanv  Ins  con 
trihiit.',|  rather,  one  might  almost  say.  only  to  subvert  tlie  hlmnlom 
et  (  hnst  npmi  earth,  and  to  bring  into  vo’gue  a  heathenish  view  of 
things,  f'uiee  that  time  the  old  loyaltv  and  truth  h.ive  mori'  -ind 
more  vanished  along  with  the  old  faith;  and  all  t  he  bolls  and  hirs 
all  the  liriilewells  and  iirisons,  all  sorts  of  restraints  and  iioliee  rule 
.ire  iiiadeqiiale  to  supply  the  |)laee  of  conseieiiee.  Since  that  lime’ 
t.erman  hearts  and  Ceriiian  thoughts  have  become  ever  more  ami 
more  esi ranged  and  we  are,  ]ierhaj)a  even  now,  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  wine,  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  disappearanee  of  tl„> 
tteriiiaii  nation  as  a  nation  having  interests  in  comiiioii,  and  is  earrv- 
nig  up  a  wall  between  us  as  strong  as  that  which  divides  us  froiii 
oilier  peoples  o  leiitomc  stock.  Sineethat  time,  even  the  hranches 
hieh  have  adhered  to  the  old  trunk  have  been  siiireriim- •  for  if  a 
mighty  branch  IS  broken  olf  a  great  Iri'e,  the  whole  live  b,‘.ri„'s 
0  mourn,  and  it  is  long  ore  it  recovers  its  former  vigour,  and  ere  a 
cw  hraneh  replaces  the  old  one.  It  is  iirecisely  on  this  iioint  that  so 
n.in\  are  deluded.  Men  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Catholic  ehnreh  so 
miiiv  sms  (it  her  members,  so  many  sad  phenoniena  even  in  Calholie 

frits that, ‘for  the  most  jiart,  they  are  the 
ol  that  unhappy  schism,  'flic  more  noble  Ibal  member  is,  the 
ore  ]irolonnd  is  the  shock  which  it  gives  the  body  when  it  refuses 
IS  ■icrvmcs.  'I  he  more  sublime  was  tin*  vocation’ of  the  (ierniaii 
P'ciple  lor  tlie  development  of  the  Chrislian  order  of  the  world 
oH  .""’r'  i  -'*'''''*  must  b(‘  tin'  shock  which  this  eiitirt; 

fiill*7  e  i*  iniist  have  received  when  that  member  refused  to 

1  it.s  tunetion,  and  the  longerwill  be  the  interval  ere  a  new  branch 
•  11  replace  that  which  has  fallen  away,  and  fullil  the  calling  which 
'he  (xerinan  peoiile  has  .abdicated.’  ” 

^  0  cannot  lorboar  exlraeting  a  few  j)aragra])lisof‘ the  Clieva- 

s  ^jfiiited  rejoinder  to  tliese  atrocious  aceu.sations : — 

th  •  l  nation  is  accused  of  having  forfeited  its  vocation  in 

v^^*  .***^^  ^^*“  f^hrifit  by  the  ihd’onnation,  as  the  .lewd  Jowt  their 

uca  loii  as  the  clioscii  people  of  God  by  the  criicilixion  of  the 
-vuL  XII.  s 
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in  iho  ov,.n,.s  of  i',i.s  (Ci j;;;;.; tV;;:  .„ai 

that,  siiico  that  oiiocli  (iennaiiv  h  i’-  ‘''sscrlions  ai-,. 

Vf  ‘■""‘•••>.00  o„  tho  worhl’of  t'hoilUhf  ‘''‘■.''.'"''■'■'.'  •■''•'••ild 

;'r'"'r‘"’i!  '•■!  "'•■  |n-o|.hotio  i.itoia.n.talioiiof  iT’  ''' 
•■|>.;o|.holioro.a,li„ooftho|.roJ,t  'I"'  latter 

f  -"-"rife 

■'"«l..-Saxo„s.  Nl.r  i.s  thia  otto, IW'i'i. 
IIINI  j.livsh  J„  hi.a  Ohitroii  tho  (?onifio  ."'r  '  ••''n<-ili\ioii  »f 
lunlcnial)  (‘  .,,,,1  "iKui  Fiat  ion  risMtuisihl,. 

i,,  a!'' 

f'l'.'.iii  n.s,.  to  hoav,.|i  in  . . ;  *•  ‘•I'l'nsaiKl  v.iioos  i,,  |(.,|v  •,i„l 

;~v ... 

<>»»  l»()th  sides  of  fl.p  p  powerful  iiation.s*  if 

n.|.tio,i  ,,f  ....linioM  att.l  nioraliiv  •  ,•7.!'!  '’  ''T  I"' w- 

tl,  I  V  '  "Hint;  .''ll’l  ur.„o7'’',l"r 

iTiincs,  loan  (‘vtonf  1  M  ‘1  ^  most  liorrildc •inti 

fe  . 

U‘Nt  Put  on  oursolvos  t|w.‘  ^  o,,  who,,,  doc.s  the 

;;  ;i"-  ■•:"'U-'-'>>>.>..'nts  a,;.  'I'l,.,  „„fori„„at:. 

.-.ii.sa  .h.o.i,s  throo  hu.„i..,..i  voa  .  •''■•'tt 

7;  ':r,  «•'  ••.•».not  '.i,. i,7:7""T^  <•>  tia.,,, ..  suoi. 

•  '^  athol.o  l.rothrou  it,  cou,.,  ,!  *7"""*"  ‘"i^  'li"••<■--■.  »«r  I 

7l  .  "•"•  Tl.o  a’r  '  "'r'"  i"“'nd^  I'i^  I 

ns  rocar’lskh"^  trvinc,  '  Ik  7  .'Icssiali,  oomniitto.l  by  I 

*»<»  d7r‘fi  '• ‘***^  man  I  ^‘\t(  slants  ;  only  tlu' bishoj),  If 

criiiiiii..|'  '  "toco  sovorolv  for  "  I’"'*'""!.''  |>uiii.sh  an  innocent  I 

»m.I  .7  M  "T  thaf  ,vo  'l  ri":  ‘'‘•••n  il-^'  .dinners  and  I 

Uio  oorr  b  *  ‘“^‘‘’■pcotatioii  _c  lY ‘‘•II  iustioo.  hiiinan  I 
tornvt  oao."  I  of  his  n.oauino  t,  I 
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“  Now  flu-rp  arp  probably  fpw,  pvp,,  amonR  the  plorcry  of  tlio 
„.v.TPn.  pn'Iatp,  wbo  spnou.sly  tbink  tl.P  (Jor.nan  nation  adppn.vo.l 
OOP,  an.  ,ta  v.pws  ot  tin;  worl.l  nnohristian  an.l  oo.lloss,  Pon.parp.l  to 
tl,osp«lnpl.  prpva.l  ni  b  ran, V,  Spam,  an.l  Italy,  or  bp|i,.vp  tliat  its 
inlluemv  in  tlio  world,  since  1517,  has  been  ninvlv  anti.(^|,risf 
W.-  u.ll,  thprot...-.-,  altnbnto  its  full  sl,a.v  t,.  tjip  rliotori.-al  H.rpp‘,.f 
his  an«na,i,n>,  an.l  tin-  .•x.al.m.Pnt  ,.f  tho  pvat  plpri.-al  Ibstival  wl.ipl, 
th.>  bislmp  l,a.ljnst  I.p..,,  attp.ulmf;  m  Ho.mp.  Ili.s  lam^naop  is  strong 
hut  l.  t,  It  pass  as  an  ppispopal./;,,  o«  Jr  j,„r/rr  I  |{„t '  wIip,,  tl...  nr.'^’ 
latp  says  m  so  many  w.ir.ls  that  the  (!,.rman  nati.m  lias  lost  its 
conspK.n.r,  wp  arp  pomppll,-.!  by  our  ponspi.mp..,  whi..!.  .-..mman.ls 
us  al,..vp  all  tinnys  to  spoak  thp  truth,  t,.  t.'ll  him  with  t’hristian 
frp...i..,n,  that  we  ,le..ply  lam.M.t  for  his  own  sak.-,  that  he  shouhl  hav.I 
ma.e  sm-h  an  ass.Tlioii.  It  s.-.'ms  t.i  ns  mor,>  w.irthy  of  an  i-mor'int 
f.a„lahst,  or  an  an-o^mnt  pru'sl,  than  of  a  man  s.i  hi.dily  enhivale, 
sti  I  h-ss  of  a  l.hrislian  bishop.  Nay.  it  |•,•min,ls  us  hut  loo  slroiitflv 

ot  those  wonls  ,1  .lurUnl,  .vxhortni- his  li.'arers  to  la-ware  ..film 
smiiitainstlhe  ll.ily  .h.ist  whieh  eoul.l  n.it  be  for-iven  (.-Mat.  xii 
.il,  .L)  lof  us  to  .iw.'ll  oil  It  without  a  shii.hler.  W,'  eaii  .mlv  h.m,: 
tliehislioj)  did  not  know  what  he  was  sa\  in«^^  ' 

II,' who  (leuK's  all  p.mseieii.'e  to  his  .iwii  nati.m,  lo  whi.'h  he 
.ttes  his  birth  ami  menial  eult.ir.',  I'xeommuiii.'ates  her  from  all  uar- 
neipatioii  in  the  spirit  of  (Jo.l,  in  so  far  as  she  .lo.'s  not  Ihiul  as  he 
.loos  on  .'luireh  matt.'rs.  Ami  .'an  s.i.'h  aii  a.  t  b.-  .'ommi  ,.,11  y  « 

.  niian  pr.'la  eastiii,.  his  ,'ye  ov.'r  three  ,.euti.ri..s,  at  he  e 'h' 

So  V  '‘r'-"-’,  "»■  ‘'O  of...  .M','at’ assembly 

s  (  Ao\\  a\  it  Inn  these  three  e{‘nturies  (at  least  aeeordiinr  fn 
tl>.'j,.,l«iiie,it  „t  those  who  have  not  left  tlu'ir  ponsei.'ii.'.'a  '.ml  Ui.'ir 
iimler  t  ie  ,1a  of  St.  Pet.'r’s,  in  the  erypt  .,f  the  au.lstl.  s 
tWht  7  ■"t.-t^ril.v,  (i.'rmau  l.ivalty.  ami  (iermiin’ 

)i.lnot’t  I  I""*'*;/''’"’.  ‘'I'liyilitem'.l  ami  sav.'.l  the  worl.l. 

to  I  his  n.,t!7‘’'l  T'  '‘“''‘i  ‘■,.u.sei..u.'.. 

M  •  f  ^  to  her  iiani(‘,  lor^H‘ttin«MJiat  ther(‘ existiai 

-Messiah  to  kill,  the  bo.ly  of  t’lirist  in  the  "worl.l,  l  i  ,•1.7 

.Sxr -n.'u,bers?  This  Ale-s^-ah  truiri; 

s.rvn7  7  I  '  i“'  ''"-th  in  th.-  form  of  a 

'  It  .111,1  nowhere  more  so  than  in  oiir  .lislra.-fe.l  falh.'rlaml. 

with., ut  •'‘■‘M'l'fn.e  III.'  Spirit  in  hiimauity 

of  I  ,  o>-  ‘lonyuig  (lo.l  himself,  are  we  l,„n„.l  to  speak 

with  „  ‘V""  mother  with  allectioii,  an.l  of  h.'r.s.'lf 

,  7nl“'’‘' ’  71'^  it,  aboye  all,  of  siieh  a  mother  ami 

worhl  !  ^  ‘  “  ‘^'»”.i'‘'mtur.'  for  our  fatherlaml  and  the 

>>'iti7t,7  tor  the  bishop  that  should 

recatdimr  ,!  ‘'*orr.,w,  in  his  patriotic  an.xiely 

tries'  hut  t r  T‘*' '  to  the  position  of  foreign  conn- 

otti'inut  it  "ir  **7"  honestly  unable  to  .lo,  and  ther.'f.ire  niiist  not 
lead  us  t,.  n  .  too  soon  the  course  of  our  obs.  rvati.ms  will 

«  xtr\  remarkable  and  purely  politico-juristic  production 

rk 
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of  tlie  snnio  prelate,  in  which  he  expressly  calls  u]>on  the  two  power¬ 
ful  neij^h hours  of  (jennany,  France  and  Russia,  to  interfere  in  our 
(vclcsiastical  disputes;  namely,  as  guarantee's  of  tlie  peace  of  W^st- 
])halia  in  IG4S,  and  of  the  tinal  resolution  of  the  committet*  of  the 
Diet,  inlSOd.  We  will, therefore,  leave  the  haron  to  defend  his  honour, 
the  bishop  his  conscience,  and  the  patriot  his  (lerman  s(‘ntiinents. 

I  do  not  know  if  1  may  add,  the  sjihject  his  oath  of  allej>;iance,  for 
it  is  said  that  he  has  never  taken  it.” — Fp.  5t) — 5d. 

The  third  letter,  written  on  the  day  of  the  jnhilee  itself,  treats 
of  th(' lahours  of  llonifaee,  his  forerunners  and  successors,  and 
scrutiniz('s  his  title  to  Ix'  eonsidered  the  evanj’vlist  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  F(dlo\vin<j;  in  the  footste])s  of  Neander  and  Rettl)er<>, 
the.  (’hevaFu'r  show's  that  Winfrid’s  elaim  to  this  honour  is  more 
than  dovd)tful,  and  that  it  rather  l)(‘lon;^-s,  in  the  tirst  place,  to 
tin'  (h»thi('  hisho]),  Illtilas,  who,  alrt'ady  in  tin'  iniddh'  of  the 
fourth  eentury,  ^ave  his  eountryinen  the  hilde  in  their  own 
tongue,  and,  in  the  next  plaee,  to  the  (V'ltie  missionaries  who 
w'l're  sent  forth  Ironi  Hano^or  and  other  seats  of  tin'  ancient 
I’ritish  church,  to  preach  the  p)spel  to  the  (lernian  tribes,  loii" 
Indore  Ihuiifact'  received  his  commission  from  Rome.  What 
Winfrid  did  was  to  coiupier  an  already  evain»\'lized  ])rovince 
lor  his  ma>t(‘r  the  Ro]>e.  lie  was  the  a])osth'  of  the  hierarchy, 
not  of  ( Miristianity.  His  aehic'vements  in  this  way  are  here 
<luly  pointt*«l  out,  and  this  is  folh)wed  by  a  masteily  survey  of 
the  .successive  stories  addl'd  hy  Ids  sueci'ssors  in  the  chair  of 
Mayence  to  the  Hahel  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundations. 
It  is  a  curious  hut  well-estahlishcd  historical  fact,  that  from 
this  vei'v  dioci'.se  prixei'iled  that  stu])i‘ndous  loru;ery,  the  Papal 
Hecri'tais,  those  “  fi'w  .sheets  of  j)ape]\”  wdiii'h,  as  (lihhon  sar¬ 
castically  ri'inarks,  “were  sold  for  much  wi'alth  and  ]K)wer.” 
’rids  p(»rtion  of  the  work  is  Idirhly  creditahle  to  tin'  authors 
historical  genius,  and  to  his  eruiiition  and  aenmen  as  an  eeclcsi- 
a^tical  jurist. 

I  In' next  lour  letters  discuss  sonii'  modern  develo]>nn'nts  ot 
tin'  Idi'rarcldal  maxims  for  which  (it'rmany  is  indehti'd  to  lloiii* 
lai'e.  1  he  lirst  ot  tlu'  tour,  alter  some  punp^ent  animadvi'rsioiis 
on  the  llishop  ot  Strashurp;’s  “ ’I’iara  Sermon,”  preaehid  on  the 
last  day  ot  the  Ronitaco  Festival,  and  so  called  hecaiise  in  it  the 
epi.siM>])al  orator  apostrophized  (iueen  Victoria,  summoning  her 
to  restore  to  the  IV'jpe  the  stoh'ii  tiara  on  her  brows,  »;ives  some 
inti'U'st inp^  details  resjn'ctinp;*  the  ]>roeeedinp’s  of  a  svnod  ot  (nr- 
man  pielati's  held  at  \\  urtzburpf  in  the  autumn  id  l^'h^* 
this  iinpoitant  conclave  too  little  is  p^eiu'rallv  known. 
t  hevalier  shows  from  tho.se  ])ortions  of  its  acts  which  have  In'cn 
made  public,  that  at  this  assi'inblv  there  w'as  hatchi'd  a  most 
reckless  and  darinp:  ultramontane  conspiracy  for  subverting 
altoi^n'ther  the  settlements  relative  to  religion  made  at  the  Peaee 


f  <l<"<l)(  (h„f  i{.ojo„  ivils  «'■'!<•('.  ^J'f'ncon, 

I  !'’J’'’*** '''VoliKioii/sis * ’*'*  {)i(cli,.,l  "  ‘'*'V' 

I  »or  ,ho  in.m.n.raf,o,  ’of  f  <av!H,  k"'.’'’"  ’'-V  f).os« 

I  .scoii  in.,n,,  pon(T.  iui(/ 

I  <«  (lie  vontiu  tiw',  (eii,)' ‘  etui  is  *  <«'(Ti(orv, 

I  .-■«<'<■■>  cules  as  a  1 ore  J"?"'^  tilV’r';*  "'.' 

I  "as  in  revolf  .1  •  '  ^  ^<>‘Sors)  4  Hu* 

f  liill.uvs  at  loii'.ifh  iT*  ""  ^"'■<'>-<'i«ii.  Tl  o"('  "’J’  ';f 

'll  IJa,l,.„.  .a7  .  )  P'l'isivs  of  ‘“'K‘ 

tfivin.,  /V''  it  arc  t«„  V''/'^  ‘''•‘•'esi'a.st.Val 

and  tin.  latte,!  '''‘‘'"^^•'1  mid  jund/e ‘'l'J’'''"'ifes. 
iiniJv.ini^,  a  liber  , Vl>'''  <><'  imv  ‘“.'‘i'’""/  ‘'i”  file 

'''"  ■^''"'""‘'■"t  ol  tbe  *-'""'Ii<-  eeidei  ,  '  '7.  ^’c-'i-sser 

J'der  seope,  an,l  tr.-/  «  'i'l  e  slviT  i 

oil  betueen  1  e  "I’  d'e  ,•  «'f 

ill  its  bi.arinV.  ,  ‘^^'Kishlinu  and  ‘‘'‘‘'•vwbere 
propcHy.  Tijo  ,nn  r  ^iivviinrt.  iau  oi‘ 

d'C'  sail, Vet  of  nbi-e)/’‘y'‘^i')"''  Ioi'/.t';’  n"' 

. *  te!" 

^^a(‘r  Niiijiiar  iJ,  ^^^•‘^(•anv,  ijoivy^i  i  ^  lH‘rs( 

. . 

'■-’itraels  !  !  ^\'e  u-l  •  '‘-‘"'Ii  mid  bv 

'^‘‘cWiin.rcritb'^  "■‘■must  lb, bear  '/’b'  i"'V‘'’''*''  ’'"'”‘1  r'xuu 
"'"d‘  tefu,  !  '"•<*  '‘‘dors  are 

'''•■‘'«'i<'ula,,d  '^Vdiuo  on  '^'^f^don,” 

an-iYotos('inf*  •  vjcnv I  f/  i‘ ^  ^Voni  an 

doiiary  •'  is  tbe  iny..,,  ^ '‘*I’"'"‘'I‘'‘I  ( better  X.  )* 

IliiJisen  lias  ileiv^  ‘-'Iiurcb  and  state  anj  o  ^’''"•‘‘•‘‘imi  reae- 
“''fl'or’K  OH-,  ."r  ""‘‘^•dudly  donc^•s  ^  ‘'t  «■■< 

"■'^'•^<1  at  Jar.,e  luit  to  t’be  civnd^^'7 

ids  demolition  of  ti  e  To  v  \  ^’'"•'■'‘dan 

i‘"^y  and  Ncu-LulLerun 
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bij^ot’rt  plausible  and  oily  sopbisins  is  as  coin])leto  and  crusliiii}> 
as^could  possildy  bo  desirod.  We  quote  the  Chevalier’s  ebnpioiit 
and  inspirit in*^  eoncliLsion,  wliieli  must  also  bo  ours. 

“If  tlu'so  things  bo  so,  inv  bonourcd  friend,  how  can  wo  Pro- 
tostants,  who  have  nothin"  to  do  with  the  Jesuits,  doubt  that  the 
"reat  and  noble  nations  whom  that  society  has  lirst  led  to  sM|HTsti- 
tion  and  despotism,  and  then  plunged  into  their  inevitable  con- 
sotpienct's — unbelief  and  anarchy,  will  extirpate  from  their  midst, 
with  l>olv  resolve  and  judieioiis  act,  the  evil  that  has  once  more 
assum(‘d  such  "i^antic  proportions,  and  free  the  world  lor  ever  from 
its  curse?  What  nations  wish  for  the  servitude  which  tin*  Jesuits 
introduce  or  cherish,  and  not  for  liberty  ? — tor  the  disru|)tit)n  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  not  for  its  prosperity  ? — for  persecution,  and  not 
for  freedom  of  conscience?  It  would  reOjuire  fresh  eenturi(‘s  ot’ 
bondage,  m‘W'  ndi^ious  and  civil  wars,  before  the  nations  could  a^ain 
be  made  rottt'ii  enou"h,  the  world  wicked  enough,  sei'pticism  univiusal 
enough,  and  the  di'cline  of  true  learning  deep  enough,  for  thiropc  to 
btTome  once  more  a  pupil  of  the  J(‘suits.  Ibit  we  will  n(»t  do  them 
the  favour  to  fall  into  the  snare  which  they  have  laid  for  us. 

“ 'fherefon'  \m\  for  our  part,  in  the  strength  of  this  faith,  desire  to 
ke(‘p  wholly  within  the  tudd  of  right  and  of  liberty.  We  desire  to 
take  note  of  all  that  is  done:  wo  will  not  dt'part  from  our  rights  in 
onler  to  (h‘prive  the  Jesuits  of  theirs.  W  ere  we  to  viidate  our 
principh*  of  fn'cilom,  we  should  be  recreants  to  our  faith  in  the 
viet»)ry  t>f  truth,  'fhe  only  way  in  which  we  can  help  our  Catholie 
brtdhren,  is  by  faithfully  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  the  gospel 
committeil  to  our  hands,  and  of  t  he  freedom  and  knowledge  to  which 
it  has  eondueted  us;  and  bv  labouring  for  the  kingdom  of  (Jed 
among  ourstdvt's,  ev(*r  mindful  of  our  own  faults  ami  im[)erfections, 
and  of  the  high  purpose  and  prize  of  liberiv. 

Hut  this  we  will  say  biddly,  and  proclaim  to  all  the  worhl,  irho- 
riu'r  protnofrs  oppn\s)floN  of  conscivnee  ami  mental  slavery — jp'a,  /e/m- 
ever  does  not,  with  all  sinerriti/  and  cnerqj/^  lahonr  in  fiith  for  the 
freedom  of  the  human  eonscienee  and  intelleef^  is  u'orkiiuf  for  de>iudwn, 
and,  as  mueh  as  in  him  lies,  for  the  downfall  and  destruction  of  his 
own  church  and  nation.  Ilut  if  he  he  a  Protestant ,  he  deserves  a 
douhle  Tiieasure  of  our  abhorrence  or  compassion. 

“  Hut  he  who  in  the  spluuv  assigned  him,  whether  it  bo  high  or 
low,  labours  taithfully  for  right  and  freedom,  is  labouring  for  the 
overthrow  ot  the  enemies  ot  tin*  kingdom  of  (Jod  over  the  whole  earth. 

Assuredly,  iny  honoured  triend,  :i  inightv  struggle  is  impending 
tor  us.  It  is  :i  sacnul  wartare,  and  no  unhallowed  hands  m:iy  take 
]'art  in  it  with  impunity.  I'lie  antagonism  ludwecm  libi'rty  ami 
i>p|>ression  ot  eonscitmee  is  everlasting,  but  the  banner  of  tree  moral 
ptTsonality  waves  victoriously  over  the  battle-field,  and  on  it  ia 
inscribed,  in  letters  of  lire, 

“  Mn  hoc  signo  vinces.’ 

Even  as  the  chorus  of  the  (Jroek  tragedy  ends— 

“  ‘  ro  3’  CD  v/xaroi.* 
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“  Vos,  the  right  shall  prevail  in  the  liistorv  of  onr  world ;  for  it 
provailed  in  Christ  for  all  hinnanity  eighteen  eeiduries  ago! 

“  W  e  are  all  hastening  to  eternity  whilt*  living  in  it,  and  onr  time 
has  its  essenee  in  eternity.  Time,  into  whieh  tlie  kingdom  of  (tod 
has  been  horn,  and  is  advancing  step  by  step  to  its  full  aeeomplish- 
inent. 

Prohahly,  my  dear  and  liononred  friend,  we  shall  behold  onlv  in 
spirit  the  dawning  of  the  new  day  that  is  eoming  iqion  onr  earth ; 
but  we  shall  behold  the  day  that  is  about  to  break,  for  it  is  ours. 
Mav  we,  like  tin*  divine  ])roj)het  Elias,  pi'reeive  tlie  presemr  of  tlu* 
Lord  in  his  still  small  voice  of  inward  peace,  even  amidst  the  roar  of 
storms  and  crashing  of  teinjH'sts  !  May  we,  as  we  depart  from  this 
world,  exclaim  in  the  beautiful  and  dying  words  of  the  immortal  seer 
of  (Jorlitz,  the  j)ious  Jacob  Ihihmo: — 

“  ‘  1 1 A LLKM’.iAn  I  I'rom  snnrls('  to  midnight  tlames  the  power 
ami  might  of  the  Lord;  who  will  stay  his  thunderbolts? 

“  ‘  Mallklimaii  1  Into  all  lands  looks  thine  eye  of  love;  and  thy 
truth  endures  for  (‘verlasting  ! 

“  ‘  II ALLKMMAii  !  We  are  n'diMuned  from  the  yoke  of  the 
opj)r(*ssor  !  one  shall  build  his  kingdom  again  for  ev(‘r ;  fortius 

]ij)rd  hath  spoken  it  by  his  wondrous  deeds.  J 1  allki.u.i ah  !’  ” 


Am.  nr. —  t>aco)i\s'  Jissai/ft :  with  /iimofafiotm.  IW  Kichard  WhaLdy, 
I). I).,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  London:  ISotJ. 

Who  can  tell  us  liow  it  is  that  really  great  hooks  never  lose  tlu' 
stani])  of  oiiginality  ?  Within  a  geiu'ratlon  or  two  alter  an 
author’s  death,  if  his  hooks  have  heiui  wid(dy  circulatc'd,  and 
reckoned  to  be  xvorth  something,  his  best  thoughts  pass  into  the 
geiU'ral  stock  of  buman  wisdom,  and  many  (d*  the  most  daring 
and  startling  of  tliem  become  commonplace,  d  In*  lenc<‘.s  round 
his  intellectual  estate  sink  into  decay;  and  the  (‘state  its(‘lf, 
which  he  had  recovered  from  the  gri‘at  dee])  and  made  ricli  and 
lu'autiful  hy  incredible  toil,  b(‘comes  ])art  of  the  uiu'nclosed 
kingdom  of  thought.  At  first,  book-makers  tell  tin;  noble 
timber  and  use  it  lor  tlie  ])ur})oses  of  their  handicraft  ;  rea|>  the 
Imuntiful  harvc'sts,  and  gatlier  them  into  th(‘ir  own  bains  ;  by- 
and-hye,  all  men  forget  how’  the  land  was  won,  imd  think  it  part 
of  their  original  inheritance.  Thus,  th(‘  j)hilosoj)hy  of  one 
nge  b(‘com(‘s  tin;  common  sense;  of  another.  IMato,  ..\ristotle, 
hacon,  and  Ihirke,  would  recognize  sonn;  of  th(*ir  best  gold  in 
the  currency  of  the  market-place.  Ihese  great  men  ha\e 
wrought  permamnt  changes  in  the  language  and  inodes  of 
thought  of  all  civilii^ed  communities.  'Ihe  very  toys  and  songs 
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iiiid  (lisciplino  of  the  niirserv,  bear  traces  of  their  im]>crlal 
iiiHiiciict*.  The  results  of  their  most  painful  reasonino^s,  and  the 
profouiidcst  intuitions  of  their  {genius,  have  passive!  into  popular 
pnu’crhs  and  household  words,  and  are  now  part  ot  the  sod  and 
atmosphere  of  our  intellectual  life.  AVe  are  necessarily  familiar 
with  vi'i'v  much  ot  th(‘  substance  and  spirit  ot  tlieir  writings 
lonj^  lu'fore  we  beo;in  to  read  philosophy;  and  yet,  wlieii  we 
ojHMi  th(‘ir  books,  we  tiiid  an  immortal  freshness.  The  thoughts 
which  W(‘  had  heard  from  other  men  scores  of  times  before, 
and  ]u*onounced  obvious  and  commonplace,  we  recognize  as 
original,  stdf-derived,  and  profound,  as  written  by  them.  The 
gr(‘at  nuMi  cannot,  after  all,  be  deprived  of  their  lionours  and 
prerogatives.  Thm’c  is  something  in  the  expression  and 
of  tludr  thoughts,  too  subtle,  perhajis,  to  be  exactly  detined, 
which  impresses  us  with  the  inevitable  conviction  that  what 
th(‘V  wrot(‘  was  their  owm. 

IVrhaps  no  book  would  su])])ly  more  striking  or  more  nume- 
n>us  illimt  rat  ions  of  these  remarks  than  that  which  has  suggested 
them,  d'here  are  some  men  whose  thoughts  never  heroine  the 
eomimui  p(>ssession  id'  mankind  ;  they  travelled  too  far  away 
from  th(‘  great  highwavs  of  human  life  for  the  millions  of  men 
to  follow’  their  guidance  and  profit  by  their  dis(‘overit‘s.  The 
sublimit ie‘s  and  grandeurs  they  tell  of,  the  (piiet,  hidden  beauty 
they  lighted  upon,  belong  to  a  region  not  sutlie  iently  inhabitahlc 
ever  to  become  generally  known.  Now’  and  then  a  s(ditarv 
wandenu*,  who  has  esca])ed  from  the  tumult  of  the  city,  or 
from  monotonous  ])lains  of  w’ealthy  corn-land  and  fat  ]>a‘^ture, 
will  (diinl)  tlndr  ruggi'd  mountains  and  float  idly  acu’oss  tludr  lovely 
lakt's ;  but  men  generally,  find  no  occasion  to  visit,  and  still  less 
to  appropriate',  regions  so  unfitted  for  ordinary  and  practical  life, 
rids  cannot  be  said  of  llacon.  He  did  not  explore  the  glens 
and  mountains  of  a  land  of  romance,  but  made  the  common 
n»ads,  in  whit'h  we  are*  all  travelling,  wider,  straighter,  and 
MiUMither.  lb*  discovered  countries  which  common  men  can 
eohmizi' ;  and  tht'v  have  profited  by  his  discoveries.  In  short, 
he  tells  us,  es]>ecially  in  these  J'.ssavs,  so  much  that  is  valuable 
and  ]deasant  tbr  all  men  to  know’,  that  many  of  his  thoughts 
have  already  bi'cn  worki'd  into  the  daily  life  of  millions  of  us; 
so  that  we  art'  enriched  with  his  wistiom,  by  observation  and 
intt'rctmrse  w  ith  mt'n,  iH'fbre  we  know’  anvthing  of  his  writings. 

llu*  first  edition  of  tin*  Kssavs  is  dated,  “  T  rom  my  chainl>or 
at  (irays  Inn,  on  the  doth  of  Januarv’,  1507.’^  He  tells  his 
hrntluT,  in  the  Jhdieation,  that  in  publisldng  these  “fragments 
of  his  conceits,  he  did,  “  like  some  that  have  an  orchard  ill- 
neigldmurt'd,  that  gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe  to  prc'vent 
sttaling.”  In  the  course  of  the  next  thirty  years  the  crop 
‘Ciiuic  more  abundant  us  well  as  ri|)er  ;  for  the  ten  Kssiiys  of 
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the  oriixinal  edition  wore  afterwards  “  consideraMy  enlarj^ed 
both  in  number  and  wei<i;bt,”  and  now  number  nearly  sixty. 

Mr.  llallam,  in  bis  notice  of  Bacon  in  bis  “Literature  of 
Europe/’  says,  that  “if  we  compare  wliat  may  be  found  in  tlie 
sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^litb  books  l)e  Aiiji^mentis,  in  the 
Essays,  the  History  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  various  short 
treatises  contained  in  his  works  on  moral  and  political  wisdom, 
and  on  human  nature,  from  experience  of  which  all  such  wisdom 
is  drawn,  with  the  Ivhetoric,  h'.thics,  jind  Politics  of  Aristotle,  or 
with  the  liistoriaiis  most  celebrated  for  their  deej)  insight  info 
civil  society  and  human  character — with  Thucydides,  Tacitus, 
I’hilip  de  Pomines,  ^lachiavel,  Davila,  Hume — we  shall,  I  think, 
find  that  one  man  may  almost  be  compared  with  all  these 
together.”  We  are  j^lad  to  ado})t  the  lanj^uau^e  of  a  writcu*, 
who  is  himself  distinji^uished  for  the  sajj^aeity  he  ceh'bratc's,  as 
the  expression  of  our  own  estimate  of  Bacon’s  amazinti:  wisdom. 
We  are  surju-ised,  however,  that  Mr.  llallam  should  hav(' said, 
as  he  does  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines  after  the  ])assa<re  we  have* 
quoted,  that  Burke,  of  all  modern  writers,  comes  lU'arest  to 
Bacon.  It  is  true,  perha]is,  that  tlu'se  two  ^rc'at  men  were 
equally  remarkable  for  their  command  ol‘  a  detq)  and  practical 
philosophy,  and  for  their  ])erfect  control  of  almost  boundless 
resources.  They  were  alike  too,  in  the  di«>nity  and  ^j^randeur  of 
their  chujiience ;  for  there  are  ])assa<4:es  in  tin*  ])ln*losophi(‘al 
works  of  Ihicon  as  stately  and  maj(\stic  as  any  that  can  be  found 
in  the  “  Itidlections  on  the  h’reneh  Pevedution,”  th(‘  “  L(‘tt('rs 
on  a  Kcj^icide  Peace,”  or  the  still  more  di^nilit'd  and  nion? 
elaborate  “  liCtter  to  ji  Aoble  Lord.”  And,  ])(‘rhaj)s,  in  all  tlu'se 
respects  the  most  ])bilosophical  of  modern  statc'snum  a])proach(‘d 
more  nearly  than  any  other  man  to  tin'  fatln'r  of  modc'rn 
philosophers. 

But  the  contrast  is  at  any  rate  more  striking,  if  not  mon* 
mal,  than  the  n'semblance.  Not  to  notice  other  ('h'liu'uts  ol 
dissimilarity,  Burke  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of  his  ^or^c'ous 
inia^ination ;  Bacon  walkc'd  in  “dry  li^ht.”  In  Bacon,  the 
intellect  and  the  heart  were  s('parat(‘d  by  impassabh^  eird)ank- 
ments ;  in  Burk(',  the  deep,  clear  currents  of  his  rcasonine^  W(*re 
I)erpetually  swolhai  and  disturlu'd  by  the  iinjuduous  toin'uts  ol 
his  passion.  ^Lhese  ditferences  arose  from  diliei’('nces  in  the 
iniuTniost  structure  of  their  nature.  Had  there  been  more  ol 
Burke’s  vigour  and  whole-heart edness  in  Bacon,  tlu'sc'  very 
Essays  would  have  had  a  higher  valu(‘.  I  iilcignedly  and 
profoundly  admire  them,  w(^  cannot  but  feel  and  lami'iit 

the  absence  of  some  very  important  excc'llences.  Bacon  s 
moral  nature  was  not  only  corrupt,  but  lec'blc.  He  recognized 
indtH'd  the  shamefulness  of  insincerity.  He  saw  that  Iraiikness 
and  courageous  truthfulness  usually  characterize  the  greatest 
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men  ;  and  he  was  not  witlioiit  a  cold  admiration  lor  tlio  manly 
vi^»»r()us,  and  robust  virtues.  J>ut  althou^^li  his  moral  pla. 
losophy  is  stranj^ely  1‘ree  trom  the  ])ositive  inieetion  which  his 
lu'art  nii^ht  hav(‘  been  exiH‘eted  to  eonmuinieate  to  it,  the  same 
<i;ull'that  secured  llu*  intellect  Irom  bein^  injurtMl  by  the  h(‘ait 
(le|)rive(l  it  also  of  the  nobleness,  grandeur,  and  ^lowin^  heahh 
which  can  only  be  coininunicated  to  a  man’s  tliinkini^  powers 
by  a  pure  and  chivalrous  moral  nature.  lJurke  cannot  speak 
of  meaniu'ss,  cunninj^,  or  treachery  without  curst‘s.  bacon 
quh'tly  dissects  it  in  the  most  nniinj)assioiu‘d  wav,  and  ulten 
makt*s  you  smile  at  the  cleverness  with  which  he  shows  u])  the 
cheat,  rather  than  frown  at  the  wickedness  of  the  cheat  itself 


On  this  account  we  are  deeidy  grateful  to  Dr.  Whatt'lv  for 
the  care,  thou^dit fulness,  and  judo-meut  he  has  exhibiti'd  iii  his 
annotations.  Tliey  consist  largely  of  extracts  from  his  own 
works,  and  j)r(‘sent  the  pith  of  most  that  be  has  writttMi — the 
j^i'neral  principles  of  his  entire  system  of  thought.  Tlie  manli¬ 
ness  ami  hoiu'sty  of  the  Archbishoj)’s  mind,  the  clearness  and 
penetration  of  his  thinking  mi  all  moral  subjects,  are  too  well 
known  to  Ihiixlish  Nonconformists  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  us 
to  sav  that  wlu‘r(‘  the  text  is  corrupted  by  tlu'  intlueiicc  of 
llu(‘on  s  moral  cowardice,  the  note  detects  the  poison  and  supplies 
a  nunedy. 

1  iu‘  (h'lect  W('  have  just  noticed  in  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  p(*rleet  book,  cannot  but  sui^^est  the  peril  to  which  a 
man  is  t'xposed,  even  by  his  knowledge  of  hnman  natui‘(‘  and  of 
socu'ty,  it  he  has  not  that  other  knowle^e  which  is  ^ivim  only 
to  th(‘  humbh'  and  rii>ht-hearted,  the  knowledge  which  sj)rin^s 
trom  faith  in  the  authority  of  moral  laws,  and  the  folly  as  wcdlas 
^^*^^‘^hu‘ss  ot  tryin;^:  to  eiieat  and  evade  t  Inun.  Then'  is  a  wide 
1  it  ei(*iu‘e  between  shri'wdiu'ss  and  what  may  be  id^litlv  called 
iM  oin  in  tin*  ln\»di('st  st'nsi*.  Shrewdness  will  not  be  umh'ryahicd 
»}  t  K‘  ti  uly  wise  man.  Shn'wdness  is  to  the  man  ot  activity  what 
s<  loiaislnj)  is  to  the  man  ot  thought  :  the  one  is  the  knowledge 
o  tile  (Muitents  ot  books,  the  other  is  the  knowh'dire  (d‘  tlie 

<doin. 
all  the 

*  1  .  . > ,  1 1  iLKci  \ ,  aim  talscliood. 

/y*/  then'  which  would  mean  nothing  to  other  men, 

TtMa  s  to  imi  the  iniu'rinost  lu'art  and  aim  ol‘  the  transactions 
It  NN.int.N  U)  understand.  He  knows  the  vanities  and  tollies  as 
''eii  as  the  ro-ueries  of  mankind,  and  bow  to  use  tlieiii ;  the 
NNeakm'.sses  ot  the  u^xul,  and  the  terrors  of  the  bad.  His  eye  is 

win*?  *  V  hnnd  aKvays  strou»>;.  He  never  misses  a  tair 

net  and  knoNvs  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  foul  one.  This 

demi'l.!*  inen  ratb.er  than  of  man  ;  of  the 

o  luinan  lile  rather  thaiiut  its  ^^randt'r  central  elements, 


t>  t  u  (ontents  ot  books,  the  other  is  the  knowh'dj^e  td 
''♦IN  sol  t‘|en.  Hut  iK'ither  scholarship  nor  .shreNvdness  is  Nvis( 
-  nun  NN ho  is  .NhreNvd,  and  nothing  more,  understands  all 
'Nim  ings  ami  turnings  ot  dishonestv,  trickc'rv,  and  falseli 
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wliich  can  only  l>o  known  at  all  ky  tlio  philosoplior,  and  wlii(*h, 
to  Ih'  known  tlioroiii’lily  and  truly,  uuist  bo  dovoutly  studit  d  in 
their  relation  to  God.  Admirably  userid,  however,  is  this 
shrewdness  to  men  who  are  resolved  to  be  clothed  in  purple  and 
tine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  eveiy  day,  and  who  nt'ver 
think  whelher  at  last  they  shall  p)  like  Lazarus  to  Abraham’s 
bosom,  or  like'Dives  to  the  tormentinj^  flame;  and  useful  too,  to 
men  of  hiylier  aims  and  nobler  spirit,  who  undm-stand  tlu'  true 
value  of  knowh'p^e  of  this  sort,  and  are  too  honest  to  use  it 
hadlv.  Shrewdness  however,  in  the  absence  of  liiji^h  moral 
])rinei]de,  ‘generally  leads  to  a  cold-hearted  seltishni'ss,  and  to 
miserably  low  views  of  human  natun'  and  life.  Only  moral 
intcLTiity  inid  a  <»enerous  heart  can  mak('  it  infallibly  certain  that 
knowled<»e  of  the  world  shall  be  eoidined  (o  its  pioper  1‘unetions, 
and  he  investi'd  with  only  its  true  (li<>:nity. 

but  thouj^h  bacon’s  wisdom  sometinu's  de^C'iK'rati's  into 
shrewdness,  it  still  more  fre(|uently  contracts  into  ])rn(h'ne(‘. 
IViuh'iiee  is  not  one  of  the  most  ])rineely  of  liuman  faeultii's  and 
virtues.  It  is  ])lebeian  alike  in  its  oiijj^in  and  scTviees.  It  is 
an  adinirabh'  servant  indeed,  but  an  unworthy  lord.  It  may 
hew  the  wood  and  draw  the  water,  but  should  be  forbidden  (‘V(T 
to  aspire  to  the  ])riest’s  office.  The  jirudent  man  is  “  wise  for 
himself,”  as  bacon  would  have  phrased  it.  He  lU'ver  blunders. 
He  foresreth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himsidf.  but  tiu'  world  owes 
little  to  the  men  who  W('re  most  eons])ieuous  for  this  attribute. 
Not  by  prudene(‘  are  new  continents  diseoviued,  ^ivat  invimtions 
jiatiently  worked  out,  political  I’cfoiins  aehievi'd,  ancient  ri^lifs 
defended  against  the  encroachments  of  tvrannv,  f?reat  emj>ires 
like  our  own  built  uj).  Wr  an'  im])atient  sonu'tinu's  at  the  ease 
with  which  jirudence,  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  passi's  for  her 
rcf^al  mistress.  Tlie  ])rudent  man  only  makc's  a  sale  voyage 
by  keeping  close  in  shore,  is  obli^i'd  to  cast  anelior  in  the  dark, 
and  is  alto^c'ther  at  fault  in  unknown  seas.  ’r}u>  wist'  man 
steers  hy  tlu^  (‘ompass  and  tlu'  stars  of  heavt'ii.  In  new  and 
strange  circumstances,  in  rt'volutiims,  in  leading  on  tlu*  asjiirat  ions 
of  the  present  to  the  triumphs  of  tin'  future,  wisdom  rejoitu's 
in  her  stn'iigth  ;  prude'mui  hesitates,  faltors,  and  turns  pale. 

^ hir  readers  may  find  the  woishippt'rs  of  this  huckster’s  virtue 
obstructing  all  change  and  improv’cment  in  every  piM)vince  of 
Inunan  activity. 

If  a  public  teacher,  the  prudent  man  is  so  afraid  of  Ix'ing 
niisiuiderstood  tlnit  he  is  indangt'i’of  not  bt'ing  understood  at  all. 
be  protests  against  prejudices  he  inwardly  dc'spises,  with  such 
“hated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness;”  hiswis(‘r  teaching 
Is  paddl'd  with  such  libeial  concessions  to  ignorant  ('rrors  ;  he 
states  the  truth  in  phrases  so  long  conseerati'd  to  the  falsehood  he 
wishes  to  remove ;  that  he  works  no  deliverance,  and  loaves  the 
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world  very  much  as  ho  found  it.  The  work  it  was  in  his  heart 
to  do  quiotlv  and  C"axinirly,  has  to  Ik?  done  after  all  by  sterner, 
hanler,  roTiirhor  men.  Ho  is  tiX)  much  atraid  lost  the  doviU 
should  nuid  and  tear  thoir  victims  at  their  departure,  to  s[vak 
with  anv  Kddncss  the  words  that  would  cast  them  out. 

In  private  life  and  commercial  atfairs,  excessive  prudence  is 
not  less  preventive  of  irreat  success;  thouirh,  as  the  interests  at 
issue  an*  not  so  serious  as  in  ^Kditics  and  relijxion,  its  iiitluenceis 
less  |KTnicious.  F(K)l-hanliuess,  presumptuous  folly,  we  are  not 
anxiou>  to  stv  (‘ither  in  public  or  private  men.  Hut  wo  do  Ion? 
to  M  e  a  noble  and  fearless  loyalty  to  truth  and  riirhteousnes^ ;  a 
whole-hearted  o^nsecration  to  one  Master  :  siu'h  a  renunciation 
of  S4*lf  as  shall  leave  the*  heart  with  all  its  atiections,  and  the 
intelle<*t  with  all  itsj)owers,  fret*  to  do  the  work  of  Him  whost*  we 
an*,  an<l  wln)m  wt*  starve.  Self-s;icritice,  not  prudence,  is  still 
the  law  of  the  (’hristian  life.  To  order  one's  actions  by  the 
laws  of  the  unM'en  universe,  which,  thouLrh  slow  ii  their 
ope  rations,  are  certain  in  their  etiects,  is  surely  a  higher  thinir 
than  to  Ih*  able  cunnimjly  to  calculate  the  chances  and 
anticipate  the  accidents  that  enter  into  our  transient  earthly 
hi.story.  Shrewdness  and  prudence  deal  with  thiiiirs  seen  and 
temjM»ral ;  wisdom  remeinlK'rs  the  things  that  are  unseen  and 
et4‘nial. 

Lot  not  our  re  aders  imagine  that  we  wish  to  brand  Hacon's 
Ks.siiys  as  stdtish  and  gn>vt‘lling.  ( Occasionally,  we  think,  his 
ba<l  heart  corru])te<l  his  thoughts  about  the  true  mctlioil  and 
laws  of  human  life  ;  but  lu*  had  too  much  clearness  of  vision  in 
the*  re  gion  e)f  moral  realities  ;  he  could  separate  too  di>tinctly 
the  re‘al  freun  the  false,  the  natural  atul  ne'cessary  on  the  one  hand 
treein  the*  ae*cide*ntal  and  artiticial  on  the  other,  te>  be  greatly 
anel  tre‘<pie*ntly  ehe'eived.  It  is,  most  melancholy  to  contrast 
his  Lssays  with  his  life.  Some  e>f  them,  ineleed,  he  translate'd 
nobly  intee  ]>ractie*e.  Those  on  Studies,  Innovations,  and  Iruth 
eaune*  naturally  enough  freun  the  same  jK^n  as  the  Ih*  Aiur- 
ine*ntis  anel  Xe»vum  i  >rganum.  Hut  for  the  faithless,  cowardly 
iK'trayer  of  the*  chivalrous  anel  bountiful  Essex  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  em  Fricnelship  ;  for  the  corrupt  C’hancelle)r  to  have  written 
the  essays  on  (Irc'at  Place  and  Judicature;  for  the  lover  ot 
bribe's  te>  have  written,  wliile  sitting  ]K'rha])s  in  the  house  and 
surrouneh'el  by  the  gardens  wliich  hael  been  beaut itie'd  and 
ndorne*<l  by  the  “  ])re‘se'nts  ”  of  anxie^us  suitors,  that  “  integrity 
IS  the*  i>e)rt ion  anel  pre»jKT  virtue  of  judge's ;  ”  tor  the*  servile 
cenirtie'r  ot  Elizaleeth  and  the*  Cee'ils,  the  obsc(|uie)Us  tlattere'r 
ot  the  iKslant  James  to  have  written  the  many  high-s])irited 
things  that  are se'attered  eever  these  pages; — this  moves  one  s pity. 
indignatie>n,  anel  s<.‘orn.  He  has  written  his  own  ceuulenination. 
He  has  barri'd  the  plcu  ot  mistaken  judgment  and  inipcrtect 
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moral  lie  i\\\  the  flame  which  reveals  his  dotormity  and 

dcejH'iis  the  shadows  ot  his  crimes.  The  history  is  worth  n'- 
mcmlk'rimr.  His  conspicuous  and  fluirrant  wnmy^-doin^  were 
visited  by  conspicuous  and  unsparinir  punishment.  It'liis  life 
had  Wn  written  in  the  book  ot‘  (’hroniclos  it  would  have  tbiaiud 
the  frequent  ami  apt  continuation  of  the  irrand  ohl  h'sstuis  that 
“  treasures  of  wickedness  pro  tit  nothimr,”  and  that  “the  iinirixUv 
are  like  tlie  chatt'  which  the  wind  driveth  away."  He  knew 
the  world  so  well,  that  if  any  man  could  hope  cleverly  to  evade 
the  jKnialties  of  wronir-doinu:,  he  might  have  ho|vd  to  evade 
them ;  for  a  time  he  did  escajx' ;  but  the  invisible  ministers 
of  vengeance  were  not  to  Ih'  imvkiHl ;  iron-handed,  swift-flH>ted, 
thev  came  upon  him  terribly  at  last. 

It  is  ini|H>ssible  to  read  this  book  without  Ixunir  reminded  of 
some  feeble  but  pretentious  notions  whicii  have  been  ]>opular  of 
lute,  about  our  Christian  faith  being  worn  out  and  obsolete.  It 
is  only  too  obvious,  that  during  the  last  two  centuries  ami  a 
half,  little  ]>rogress  has  been  made  in  banishing  from  Knglaml 
ancient  wickedness,  meanness,  and  folly  :  and  that  the  sorn>ws  of 
Bacon  s  days  are  the  sorrows  i)f  our  own.  l)aci>n  It'anunl  what  men 
were  among  the  courtiers  of  Klizabeth,  among  “  secretarit's  and 
employed  men  of  ambassailors”  at  Paris,  when  Henry  111.  was 
king;  among  the  law-students  of  London,  while  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  was  diseovering  Virginia;  and  in  the  House  of  (’om- 
mons,  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Keform  Hill  was 
passtxl ;  and  from  his  Essays  we  should  infer,  that  our  fathers 
were  not  much  worse,  and  not  much  better,  than  ourselves; 
and,  what  is  most  grievous,  we  have  not  even  changed  the 
form  of  our  sin;  the  very  same  victvs  which  Hacon  knew  so 
well,  are  encountered  by  us  still.  Our  tmuptations  are  the 
ancient  hereditary  foes  of  our  ince,  and  tlu*  greatest  troubles 
of  the  nineteenth  century  wtue  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  six- 
tiA'iith.  ^Ir.  f’arlyle  and  Mr.  Kuskiii  tell  us,  as  Hacon  told  our 
lathers,  that  we  have  a  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself,'^  that 
“this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  day-light,  that  doth  not 
show  the  masks,  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world, 
half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candle-light."  And  in  a  lhM)k, 
lifteen  hundred  years  ohler  than  the  Essays,  we  an*  told  that 
even  then  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light.  Still,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  great  philosopher,  “  the  vices  of  authority  are 
chietly  four;  delays,  corruption,  rashness,  and  facility."  Hut, 
iiidml,  it  is  impossible  to  open  any  page  that  (h>es  not  contain 
what,  to  use  Hacon’s  own  words  about  his  Essays,  will  “  come 
home  to  men’s  business  and  Wsoms"  to-day,  as  it  did  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago.  Notwithstanding  the  manitest,  and  as  we  cannot 
hut  este<‘m  them,  im|)ortaut  })olitical  changes  which  have  come 
to  pass  during  the  inter  veiling  period,  in  which  were  enacted  the 
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;,nvut  lic^lK'Hion,  tlio  Itovoluf  ioii  of  1088,  and  a  score  of  hardly- won 
reforms;  iiotwithstaiidiipj;  the  inventions  and  discoveries,  which 
have  ma(h'  so  <>;reat  a  dilference  in  the  mere  ciicunistances  of 
liumaii  life  and  the  instriinientsof  human  power; — man’spasdoiis, 
t(‘mptations,  strii^^les,  and  sorrows,  are  the  same  as  llioy  were 
then.  And  eertainly,  the  ditferenee  between  our  fathers  and 
ourselvi's,  is  not  of  such  a  character  or  such  a  maj^nitiKh*  as  to 
hidViend  tlie  suspicion,  that  the  faith  which  ^ave  them  wisdom 
and  strenj^th,  «j;()odncss  and  joy,  can  confer  no  hoavetdy  treasures 
upon  us.  d'he  mere  surface  of  life  may  have  chan;4;(*(l ;  some 
artiticial  houndaries  may  have  been  shifted  or  alto^tdher  (h‘- 
st roved  ;  the  soil  may  have  received  a  riehcr  and  more  seientitic 
culture;  waste  lands  may  have  been  reclaimed;  then'  nmv  he 
less  of  «i;loomy  forest  and  pi'.stih'iitial  marsh  than  tlu'ro  used  to 
be;  some  of  the  wild  untamed  ereatures  that  troubled  our 
ancestors  may  have  disa])p(‘ared,  or  have  been  comptdh'd  to  how 
to  eiviliz(‘d  eontnd;  and  to  superticial  observers  we  may  seem 
to  be  living;  in  the  midst  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth;— 
but  those  that  p)  dc*ep;‘r  know,  that  the  granite  I’oeks  and  the 
c('ntral  tires  arc'  In'iu'ath  us  still,  (iod  and  the  Devil  are  still 
doiiii^  batth'  in  the  soul  of  man.  Our  virtue  is  assaulted  hv  the 
<dd  temptati(His,  and  our  ha})pin('ss  cloudetl  by  the  (dd  sorrows. 
The  ru«r^('d  mountain-])ath  has  not  yet  been  imule  level  and 
smooth;  it  is  still  a  strait  and  narrow  way  that  leadc'th  to  life, 
and  a  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  Xo  bad  ])assion, 
no  bitter  irriet  has  Ix'eome  extinct.  Throu<^h  generation  alter 
gt'iK'rat ion  the  same  calamities  alilict  us  in  life;  the  same  regrets 
and  the  sanu'  ap]>rehen>ions  disturb  us  in  death.  And  Inuice  the 
laith,  in  which  the  guiltiest  of  our  fathers  found  ])i'aee  with  (lod, 
and  tile  most  wretclu'd  “joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory which 
could  heal  the  broken-liearti'd  among  tlu'in,  and  enable  them 
even  to  “  rejoici'  in  tribulations;’^  the  faith  which  discijdined 
tlu'ir  stn'iigth  lor  heroic  achievement,  and  taught  them  wliat  they 
conf('s,scd  to  b(‘  theii*  bi'st  wisdom;  inspired  them  with  the  con¬ 
ception  ot  a  suhlinu'  goixlness,  and  with  the  jiower  to  realize  it; — 
<“annot  he  worthless  to  us:  they  were  men  of  like  passions,  like 
'^ins,  and  like  sorrows  with  ourselves.  A\  hether  (’hristianity  ever 
had  tfod  s  sanction,  is  a  (piestion  for  serious  argument ;  lor  learn¬ 
ing,  for  logic,  for  all  the  energies  of  the  loftiest  genius  strenu- 
ou>ly  to  endeavour  to  determine.  Ibit  whether  a  faith  which 
conlessi'dly  had  a  divine  value  to  men  two  or  three  centuries 
ago.  is  a  dead  labh'  and  an  obsolete  inanity  now,  is  a  (jucstion 
tor  onl\  tools  to  be  troubh'd  with.  Let  our  readers  give  theni- 
st'hvs  to  the  vigorous  study  of  such  books  as  Dacon’s  Kssavs 
with  hately's  Annotations,  and  their  intellectual  nature 
will  bt'come  t(X)  healthy  to  lie  tainted  either  with  this  or  aiiv 
similar  creation  of  feeble  and  morbid  brains. 
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Am.  ]y.—Iiaw?ts  (Pirrrc  dr  la  Pamtr)  :  sa  vie,  srs  rcrifs^  ct  srs 
opinions.  Par  (luirU's  Waddinj^toij,  l^-otessiMir  aLjn'j^d  dt*  |*lu- 
losojdiie  a  la  FaiMilid  dos  Lottivs  do  Paris,  et  an  Louis  lo 

(rraiid.  Svo.  Paris:  Aloyruois. 

A  FE'v  months  since,  beloro  the  pnhlication  of  M.  AVaddin^toiPs 
volume,  what  did  we  know  about  PamusV  There  were  half  a 
dozen  paj^es  in  Ibueker’s  “  llistoria  Critiea,”  a  line  or  two  in 
Voltaire,  a  pai‘aj^ra[di  in  the  mr/aoirrs  of  JNTeeron,  and  Ix'vond 
those  sources  of  inlorination — sourecs  botli  mea^i’e  and  ineoiu- 
])lete— we  could  boast  of  nothing.  The  j^ciUTalit y  ol‘  rt'adi'rs 
liad  hoard  the  labours  of  Itamns  alhah'd  to  in  coiniexion  with 
moral  philoso])hy  ;  they  had  sonic  faint  notion  that  three  hun¬ 
dred  yeai’s  a,t»o  he  was  amongst  the  first  to  wa^(‘  war  against 
seholastieisni ;  they  w'cre  pretty  sure  that  he  ]H'risli('d  on  the 
fatal  Saint  Ilartholomew’s  day,  1572,  a  martyr  to  the  IVotestant 
faith;  but  these  scanty  details  made  n]i  the  wliolt'  amount  of  our 
knowlod‘i:e  coneerninj:^  a  man  whose'  name  deserve's  to  be*  lu'ld  in 
everlasting  remembrance  as  a  thinke'r,  a  ])atriot,  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  work  we  arc  mov  noticing,  undc'i'taken  coy/  (unorc, 
and  written  with  all  the  noble  enthusiasm  of  ji  kindre'd  mind, 
has  for  ever  cleared  tlu'  thick  darkness  whicli  surrounded  the 
history  of  Itainus.  It  would  be  diilicult  indeed  to  dete'rinine 
whetln'i’  Al.  Waddington  deserves  most  jiraise*  as  a  brilliant  and 
elegant  writer  or  as  a  man  of  profound  eiaidition  and  extensive 
learning.  'Fhe  subject,  at  a  first  glance,  might  a])])('ar  to  sug¬ 
gest  nothing  but  dry  criticism  or  abstruse  discpiisition  on  ])oints 
of  metaphysical  subtlety:  the  readei*  must  turn  to  the  volume 
itself  and  judge  whether,  in  the  range  of  contein])orary  biogra¬ 
phical  literature,  any  production  can  be  nanu'd  which  surpasses 
in  interest  the  present  one. 

With  the  mime  of  Ilanius  i\  thousand  events  are  associated, 
which  AI.  Waddington  lias  grou])(‘d  round  the  portrait  of  his 
hero,  like  episodes  in  the  unfolding  of  a  poc'iii.  The  origin  of 
the  French  Ih'forination,  the  manners,  the  discijdine,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  training  of  the  far-famed  University  of  Paris,  its  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  Jesuits — all  these  curious  points  are  amply 
illustrated  by  the  leariu'd  author,  who,  whilst  introducing  us  to 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  ])hilo.so])her’s  contcmjioraries,  has 
in  fact  given  to  us  the  history  of  tlu*  sixteenth  ceiiturv  in 

I,  ./  V 

r  ranee. 

Pierre  de  la  Iiamcc,  or,  more  f^choIuHlico,  U:nnus,  was  born  in 
1515,  at  Cuth,  a  village  situated  betwecui  Aiovoii  and  Soissons, 
in  the  Vermandois.  The  story  of  his  early  life,  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  he  had  to  overcome  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  is 
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the  best  known  part  in  his  wliolo  history.  It  was 
whilst  atlendiiii^  the  Icoturcs  at  the  College  de  Navarre  that  he 
first  iinhihed  the  strong  aversion  he  always  enteitained  tor  the  • 
])hilosophy  of  the  sehoolnien  and  the  teaching  of  the  Slagyrite; 
hut  the  earliest  ])uhlic  manifestation  of  this  dislike  on  tlie  part 
of  Uanius  cannot  he  tixcd  earlier  than  the  year  lodG,  when  the 
young  student  “went  up”  for  his  degree  of  .Master  of  Arts. 
The  disputation  which  took  place  on  the  occasion  was  really  one 
of  the  most  inij)ortant  in  the  history  of  the  Taris  univcrsitv. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  a  “hoard  of  heads”  hound  hy  custoiii, 
hy  tradition,  hy  prejudice — ay,  with  edicts,  royal  letters  patent, 
and  charters  into  the  bargain,  to  maintain  for  ever  the  absolute 
infallibility  of  Aristotle  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge; 
and  bidore  this  “board  of  heads”  let  them  fancy  a  stiuh'iit,  ju>t 
tw('ntv  yi'ars  old,  having  the  im])udeiice  to  assert  that  (/(Krcfimtjue 
ab  ArUtotvlv  diclu  comment  it  iu  c.s.sr.  This  bold  pro]K)silk)n-- 

this  parado.x,  we  should  say — took  by  surprise  the  wboh*  of  the 
University,  d'he  stoutest  peripateticians  were  summoiu'd  to  the 
r(‘seue,  and  endeavoured  in  vain  for  an  entire  day  to  didend  the 
bulwarks  of  the  church  and  of  philosojdiy  against  an  innovator 
who  was  advancing  towards  his  “great  go”  through  the  paths 
of  h(‘terodoxy.  Ramus  ohtaiiuM  a  complete  victory,  and  was 
])roclainu‘d  Master  of  Arts  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  asto¬ 
nished  “  dons.” 

'rims  inv(‘st('d  with  a  title  which  enabled  him  to  teach  under 
the  sanction  of  a  corporate  body,  at  that  time  high  in  repute  for 
learning  and  dis(‘ipline,  Ramus  immediately  set  to  work  and 
began  by  attiMUjUing  to  earry  out  the  wildest  (as  tluT  W(‘re  then 
demiied)  plans  (d‘  reform;  he  associated  to  himself  two  young 
men  ecpially  decid(‘d  in  their  opposition  to  the  old  teaching  of 
tlie  schoolmen,  and  opinu'd  in  conjunction  with  tluun  at  Ave 
Maria  ('ollege,  public  lectures  on  philosophy  and  (diKpience, 
which  attract('d  a  grcuit  concourst*  of  hearers.  'This  iiuh'ju'ndcnt 
and  t'earh'ss  way  ol  acting  had  secured  a  large  share  ot  iiotoriety 
to  the  new  Master  ol  Arts  ;  the  ])ublication  of  his  two  lirst  works 
caused  a  regular  vmeute  in  the  Universitv.  The  one  entitled 
“  Aristotelica' Animadversiones”  deserves  s 
account. 

“  In  tills  treatise,”  says  M.  AVaddington,  “  Aristotle’s  system  ot 
logic  as  submitted  to  an  iiujuirv  so  severe  that  it  inav  be  pn^nouneed 
p<i>ili\i‘l\  untair.  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  wert‘  treat c'd  in  the 
rouijbi'st  manner,  tin'  master  biMiig  ri'jircstMited  as  a  sophist,  an 
impostor,  and  an  impious  wretch;  the  discijiles  as  barbarians ;  the 
tutile  and  noisy  disputes  of  the  latter,  their  subtleties,  the  tritles  of 
•  M  r\  ileseiipt  ion  in  which  tlu*y  indulged  were  either  ridiculed 
pointcdh  as  it  Lrasmus  hiinselt  had  held  the  pen,  or  condemned  with 
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the  most  powerful  eloquenee.  Then  Ramus  openly  declared  himself 
the  adversary  of  routine  and  Uie  chain j)ioii  of  intelh'ctual  liberty 
ai;;nust  llie  blind  inaiutainers  ot  authority  in  matters  connected  with 
p?nl()soj)hy  ;  challeni^iiif;  the  scholastic  doctors,  he  thmi  exclaimed: 

‘  Since,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  we  have  declared  war  au;ainst  the  sophists, 
that  is  to  say,  the  enemies  of  truth,  in  order  to  Icvid  with  the  «;ronnd 
the  hidinij^-places  ot  these  babblers,  wt^  must  not  onlv  ninh'rjjjo 
labours  and  perils  of  every  description,  hut  also  hold  onrsclvi's  ready, 
if  lu'cds  be,  to  meet  a  <j;lorions  death.’  This  was  a  solemn  and  pro¬ 
phetic  declaration — a  declaration  which,  at  that  time,  had  unfortu- 
imtely  nothinij;  exa<>;^n‘rat(‘d  about  it.  In  short,  the  ‘  Aristotelica* 
Animadversiones’  reproduced,  with  very  trilling  abatennmts,  the 
famous  paradox  that  whatever  Aristotle  had  saiil  was  false;  the 
cxtrtMne  asperity  of  the  lanjj^uaijje,  the  bold  and  cnttinii;  sarcasms  with 
which  the  book  was  full,  i^iviui;  it  the  a|)[)earanc(*  of  a  real  pamphlet 
directed  ajj^ainst  the  professors  of  the  Paris  faculty  of  arts  and  their 
anti(piat(‘d  forms  of  teachini;.” 

This  j)ul)liciitioii  drew  down  upon  Ramus  ])erse(‘ntions  of  the 
severest  character  at  the  reipiest  of  the  indignant  ])eripateti- 
cians;  the  faculty  of  tlieolo^y,  the  parliament,  the  kin^  himself 
interfered;  a  board  of  four  judges,  thr(‘e  of  whom  weie  the 
sworn  enemies  of  the  defendant,  met  to  examine  the  criminated 
works  and  to  j)ass  a  verdict.  In  vain  did  the  young  lectunn*,  in 
an  animated  and  eloquent  a})ology,  set  forth  tlie  imprescriptible 
rij^hts  of  thought  to  be  absolutedy  free ;  his  condemnation  had 
been  resolved  upon.  The  king  interfered  once  more  ;  and  in 
March  1st,  loM,  the  works  in  (piestion  w(‘i*e  suppressed  by  Ids 
order. 

Ramus  must  certainly  have  been  a  man  of  uncommon  merit, 
since  th(‘  very  year  after  the  sentence  just  now  alliuh'd  to,  tlu' 
fellows  of  the  College  de  Presles  electiMl  him  to  b(‘  tludr  master, 
thus  almost  setting  at  detiance  the  disjdeasure  of  tlu^  Rnivi'rsity 
and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king;  to  t(‘ll  tin*  truth, 
Uainus  had  lound  a  ])rotector  in  an  old  schoolhdlow  ot  his,  the 
Cardinal  Chai  les  de  Lorraine,  who  not  only  (hd'emh'd  him  from 
the  consequences  of  the  calumnies  bv  w'hich  he  W'as  assailed  on 
all  sides,  but  securc'd  his  appointment  to  tlie  professorship  of 
eloquence  and  philosophy  founded  in  Idol,  at  the  (kdlege 
Royal  do  franco,  by  King  Henry  II.  fOr  the  space  ot  tw’onty 
years  the  master  of  the  College  de  Rresles  occupied  this  inq)ort- 
ant  post,  and  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  a  h'cturc'r  that  lu^  intro- 
duc(‘d  the  various  reforms  which  have  rimdm’od  his  name  so 
justly  illustrious. 

A  full  account  of  these  useful  innovations  w'ould,  of  course,  be 
incompatible  with  the  brevity  of  an  article;  but  no  biographical 
^‘C’ouiit  ot  Ramus  could  be  complete  w  ithout  at  least  a  summary 
notice  of  them.  In  the  simple  attem})!  even  of  bringing  about 
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a  TiocossKrv  oradicalioii  of  p:rain]iKi<ical  orrors,  tlio  pliilosoplier 
iiu*l  witli  an  o|)]»osi(ion  which  can  liardly  ho  cnditcd;  ovciv  ime 
has  licaid  tin*  ridiculous  story  of /•/.s7r/s  and  hunh'mn^  the  Sorhciini.st 
wav  uf  pronouncing:  f/idst/uis  and  (luunqnam  :  M  ill  it  he  hclicve<l 
that  on  the  subject  of  a  more  orthoi'*pic  di'^i)!!!!'  the  parli.uiicnt 
had  to  pronounc(* ;  this  tinu',  at  haist,  sauctioiun;;’  hv  its  lii^h 
authority  the  chain])ions  of  coniinon  sense  and  the  ])arti^aus  ot* 
progress.  If  \\w  J’oncfic  Nhz  had  heen  i)er])t*trati'd  during  the 
sixteenth  c(Mitury,  we  are  sadly  alraid  that  Fred  Fitinyu  would 
have  suliered  capital  punishment  for  his  misdet'ds.  T1k‘  ‘gram¬ 
matical  views  ot  Ihimus,  thus  sanctioned  in  a  ([uarlcr  I'roiu 
M-hich  he  had  heen  led  to  exp(‘ct  anything*  but  induli^iMice  and 
favoui*,  produced  tlirec'  idementary  treatises  in  whicli  the  jniiiei- 
ples  id*  the  Latin,  (Iri'ok,  and  French  lanq;ua^'es  M'ere  for  the 
lir>t  time  methodically  explalni'd  and  judiciously  illustrated. 

(Irammar  leads  the  way  to  I'hetoric.  If  in  the  days  of  Kainus 
studiMits  and  masters  M'eri‘  wont  to  ti^ht  umiHihua  rt  rodro  fur 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  /;,  m’c  must  not.  hi'  astonished  at 
heariiiLj:  that  tliey  used  to  en^’ajj^’i;  in  ])itched  buttles  respecting' 
the  merits  of  ('icero  and  (bnntilian  ;  singular  times  those  when 
the  parliament,  for  lack  of  work,  had  to  sit  on  the  case  of  the 
“Oiatio  pro  ^lurena,"  and  to  decide  M'hethcr  such  or  such  an 
(‘xprcssloii  M'as  to  be  allowed  or  not !  Tiu're  wore  the  Cicero- 
niaiis  M'ith  J’lerre  (Jalland  at  tlu'ir  head,  and  the  anti-(dcen)- 
niuns,  led  on  by  Fierre  Uainus;  IVter  pitchino:  into  IVter,  as 
doachlni  dll  Fu'llay  said,  who  composed  on  the  occasion  the 
“SatNi’i'  lie  ^laistre  Iherre  du  t^ui^’iiet  siir  la  Pi'ti’omacliie  dc 
1  bniverslte  de  Paris.”  In  all  this  quarrel  llamus  had  tlic 
superiority;  althouij:h  far  from  ado])tint>‘  tlie  Tusculaii  orator  as 
a  parafoil  ot  perfection,  he  was  ipiiti' ' disposed  to  do  him  ample 
ju'itice  as  writer  and  a  thinker,  and  the  only  point  on  which  wo 
deem  that  he  showed  some  lack  of  judgment  was  in  his  uiupiali- 
lied  admiration  of  < bnntilian. 

^  Put  logic  was  the  principal  study  to  wliich  Pamus  directed 
his  attention,  and  M'hich  he  endeavouri'il  to  rel’orm ;  all  the 
sciences,  he  asserted,  are  only  applications  of  logic,  and  then'torc 
the  instuuntt to  nunjuti  should  begin  M'ith  it.  In  this  ircdi 
attempt  our  intrepid  philosopher  had  to  encounter  the  opposition 
not  only  ot  his  professed  enemies,  but  sometimes  even  ot  the 
pupils  M  ho  crowiled  round  his  own  desk,  and  M’ho  were  urgt'^1  oil 
by  jKMSons  interested  in  ei’cating  a  disturbance  in  the  lecture 
loom ;  but  the  calm  tirinness  and  the  perseverance  ot  haunis 
trliimphi'il  at  last  over  the  petty  vexations  to  M'hich  he 
subjected. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  Kamus  as  a  metaphysician, 
must  endeavour  to  identify  ourselves  \vith  the  times  in  M'hich  he 
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liv('(l.  tlio  sixtooutli  ccntiirv,  wliothor  in  tlio  spliore  of’ 

politics,  roli^Ufion,  litoraturo,  or  science,  ])arty  spirit  ran  exce(Ml- 
injrly  lii<j;]i  ;  discussions  soon  bi'canie  disputes;  and  instead  of’ 
ar^niinent,  violence  wus  too  olten  employed.  lm])ai‘tiality  is  a 
(juality  of  which  we  find  but  few  traces  in  the  writiiitj^s  of  those 
(lays;  and  althoui^h  wo  arc?  disposi'd  to  consichu*  Utinius  as  a  man 
fjcnorally  inclined  to  reccuve  the  trutli  from  whatever  cpiarter  it 
came,  yet  we  cannot  hel|)  acknowh'dt^ing  that  fairness  is  not  the 
constant  charac‘teristic  of  his  writin<^s. 


‘‘ Kanuis,”  says  M.  AVaddington,  dc'liiies  dialectics  the  art  of 
rcnsoiiiiig;  he  treats  it:  as  a  practical  scieiaa',  the'  ol)j(*ct  of  which  is 
to  (Icscrihe  the  rules  and  to  state  tlu'  h'giliiuatc*  use  of  reasoning,  or 
rather  of  rc'asou.  As  ovt'rv  practical  scienct*,  it  piH'si'nts  itself  imder 
three  sueevssive  forms,  and,  so  to  say,  in  thri'c  dilU'rent  d('gi’(‘(‘s,  viz., 
nature,  art,  and  practice.  Nature,  lu'rc?,  is  th(‘  human  rc'asou,  or  the 
natural  j)ower  of  riMsoning;  art  includes  tlu'  prec'c'pts  which  will 
enable  us  rightly  to  usc‘  this  natural  powtu*;  and  practical'  consists  in 
acting  aeccu’ding  to  tlie  precc'pls  deducc'd  so  as  to  hccome  hahits. 
lienee  this  fundamental  ])rlnciple  stated  at  the  very  lirst  hy  Kamus, 
ami  which  he  always  strenuously  maintained,  that  j)ractice  presup¬ 
poses  art  in  the  samc‘  way  as  art  prcsu[)[)oscs  natuia'.  From  this 
principle  he  has  deduced  the  whole  of  his  snsIimu  of  dialectics.” 


M.  Waddingtou  then  explains  Vv*ry  fully  the  Ibimist  sysbmi 
in  all  its  details,  and  after  a  nund'cr  of  illustrative  (piiotations 
from  t lie  “  Dialect i(pie,”  (lAod,  dto.,)  he  concludes,  that  the 


hading  idea  througdiuut  is  the  study  and  the  imitation  of  tlu' 


ancients : — 


“  It  is  therefore,”  he  adds,  very  truly,  ‘‘the  logic  of  a  humanist;  a 
work  luon;  in  harmony  with  the  litc'rary  rvn((iss(ince  of  lh(‘  si.xtec'iith 
auitury,  than  with  the  seientiiie  moviMueut  of  human  mod(‘rn  times; 
it  recoiiuiK’iids,  no  doubt,  tlu?  observation  of  human  natung  hut  it 
^(‘h'cts  llu'  di‘ad  works  of  anticpiity  as  a  medium  for  our  ri?s(‘ar(du‘s ; 
it  proclaims  as  a  princi[)l(‘,  and  it  asserts  most  strenuously,  tlu^ 
iiidcpcndancc'  of  human  reason  ;  but,  in  fact,  and  conti’arily  to  tlu? 
author’s  intention,  it  still  hinds  us  down  under  the  authority  of  the 
ancients,  at  the  same  time  freedng  us  from  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  and 
waging  a  violent  war  against  the  barbarity  of  the  iMiddle  Ages.” 


c  must  not  forget  to  mention  anotlior  important  service 
rendered  by  Ibimus  to  the  cause  of  Icaruiiig;  be  was  the  lirst. 
who  po[)ulaiizc(l,  not  onlv  in  France,  but  also  in  tlio  whole  of 
biirope,  the  study'  of  mathematics,  ddie  majority  ol  tlu?  mvanti^^ 
who  lectured  at  Paris  on  that  braiicli  of  the  sciences  during  the 
si.xteentb  ceutuiT,  were  Ids  pupils  ;  Cardinal  d’l  Issat,  for  instance, 
iiJid  the  Prc'sidciit  do  Thou  liad  imbibed  under  his  tcacliinga  tasti? 
lor  scieutitic  pursuits,  which  they  afterwards  communicated  to 
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the  numerous  persons  with  whom  they  were  in  daily  contact. 
If  the  reader  would  have  some  conception  of  the  extent  of  our 
pliilosopher’s  labours  in  the  various  walks  of  metaphysics,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  eleijant  literature,  let  him  turn  to  the  liiblio^Muphi. 
cal  list,  "iven  by  ^l.  Waddin‘):ton  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  jH)sition  of  a  lecturer  was  not  always,  in  a  financial  point 
of  view,  a  very  desirable  one  durino:  the  sixteenth  (‘entury. 
When  Francis  II.,  on  tlie  death  of  Henry  11.,  asccnd(Ml  the 
French  throiu*  in  duly,  loot),  the  protessois  ot  the  (\)llep;e  de 
France  soon  found  out  that  they  could  not  reckon  u])on  ineetiii;?, 
in  their  new  master,  either  sym])athy  or  even  liiir-dealiiii::.  For 
the  space  of  four  years  they  did  not  receive  a  sinj»lo  penny  of 
the  salaries  to  which  tliey  were  entitled,  and  if  their  truly  en¬ 
thusiastic  zeal  for  the  cause  of  learninjj^  had  not  been  su|H‘rior 
to  every  consideration  of  a  sordid  nature,  the  youni>^  Htudent5!i, 
who  filled  tlie  various  collep^es  of  the  Fniversity  of  Faris,  must 
have  bec'U  n'duced  to  seek  in  foreign  countries  the  imnins  of 
instruction,  which  they  had  hitherto  betm  su])pli('d  with  by  the 
ahnd  wafer  of  old  Lutetia.  Despite  the  sort  of  disgrace  in  which 
the  Follej^e  de  France  liad  sunk,  under  the  rei<>n  of  Fhaneis  II. , 
it  is  a  nunarkable  circumstance  that  llamus  lost  nothiiiii:  of  his 
popularity'  at  the  court  of  that  prince,  nor  during’  the  first 
years  of  the  administration  of  Charles  IX.,  when  Catherine  dc 
Medici  held  the  nuns  of  the  ‘government ;  his  enemies,  even 
constrained  to  acknowled<re  the  greatness  of  his  talents  and  the 
dignity'  of  his  character,  had,  with  almost  one  exception,  become 
his  intimate  friends.  Surrounded  by  the  love,  the  respect,  ami 
praise  of  all  who  knew  him,  liamus  seemed  destined  to  spciul 
in  peace  a  usetul  life,  divided  between  his  duties  as  a  lecturer 
and  the  composition  of  his  works,  when  an  event  took  place,  in 
I5t)l,  wliich  ‘i^ave  a  new  direction  to  his  thouj^hts,  and  pointed 
him  out  as  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  fanatic  supporters  of  the 
Koinan  Catholic  party.  In  loGl  llamus  made  an  open  pn)- 
fession  of  Protest  ant  ism. 

know  perfectly  well,  tlianks  to  ^I.  Waddington’s  minute 
impiiries,  what  had  been  up  to  the  date  of  the  “  Colloquo  do 
1  oissy,  the  religious  opinions  of  our  pliiloso])her.  Trulv  pious, 
he  was  extremely  strict  in  his  attendance  upon  the  oniinanccs 
ot^  the  church  ;  every'  day,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  ho 
mijjht  be  s(H'n,  accompanied  by'  the  master  and  pu])ils  ot  the 
f  ollcp^'  de  Fresles,  ^oin<j^  to  hear  mass  at  some  cliapel  belonijini; 
to  tile  Fniversity';  he  conformed  scrupulously  to  the  vaiiou'* 

(  creinonies  which  nnike  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Popi^i^ 
tnith,  and  reipiired  the  same  stri(*tness  from  those  placed  under 

IS  (are.  Me  must  acknowlt'dj^c',  however,  that  Ramus  had 
oui^  secretly’  entertaiiu'd  certain  doubts  respecting  the  church, 
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doubts,  in  a  great  measure,  brought  on  by  tho  position  which 
lie  had  assiiined  in  tho  Aristotelie  controversy.  Poripatetisni, 
we  have  already  said,  was,  with  seludastu*  divines,  almost  part  of 
a  Christian’s  eret  d,  and  those  wlio  refused  to  subscribe  tlie  doc¬ 
trines  of  Aristotle,  were  considered  as  downright  heretics.  The 
leaven  of  heterodoxy,  after  having  tainted  Uanins,  spread  itself, 
as  it  apjiears,  throughout  the  ('ollege  de  France;  the  pupils  of 
I’resles,  one  and  all,  renounced  the  old  faith,  and  under  the 
liberal  and  noble  administration  of  (diancelier  de  I’lldpital, 
Protestantism  had  gaiiu'd  many  an  illustrious  supporter  from 
the  milks  of  those  wdio  lulled  scholasticism  as  the  exiioiient  of 
inti'llcctual  as  wadi  as  religious  despotism.  Unfortunately,  the 
world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  principles  of  frivdom,  and  the 
inassjiere  of  the  Protestants  at  Vassy  gave  the  signal  of  the  civil 
wars,  whiidi  were  to  retard  lor  so  many  years  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  triumph  of  truth.  Ramus  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  horrible  unfolding  of  all  those*  plus  (jua/n 
ein'/iu  beH(f,  but  he  witnessed  the  three  first,  and  uniforndy 
share'd  tlie  destinies  and  tlie  mislbrtnnes  of  his  brethren  in  the 
faith.  Ret WTcn  tlie  years  l,>b2  and  Jo72,  tlie  life  of  Ramus 
rcniinds  u.s  of  a  noble  bark,  tossed  about  on  a  steuaiiy  .sea  by  tin* 
fury  of  wind  and  tide;  as  soon  as  the  w^ar  breaks  out,  as  soon  as 
the  relentless  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  is  let  loose,  he  is 
obligt'd  to  fly  from  his  country,  and  to  sei'k,  in  for(‘ign  (dimes,  a 
j)lace  wdu're  he  may  wairship  (iod  in  safety,  and  proclaim  un¬ 
disturbed  the  everlasting  rights  of  tin*  human  thoughts;  when 
a  short  interval  of*  cpiiet  occurs,  through  tin*  wa'akiU'ss  of  some 
kuder  or  tlie  wds(^  (;ounsel  of  some  politician,  we  l)(*hold  Ramus 
rdiiriiing  once  more  to  his  beloved  (adh'ge  de  Pn'sh's,  re¬ 
suming  his  h'cturc’s,  d(‘feiidiiig  against  the  Jesuits  the  ])rivileg(‘s 
of*  tho  University,  and  for  the  iiiindredth  time  impugning  the 
authority  of*  ^Vristoth)  bidore  the  enthusiastic  stud(*nts  assembled 
to  hear  him. 

i  lie  last  journey  whi(di  Ramus  undertook  before  his  death 
oc(*upi(‘(l  two  entire  years;  he  started  in  August,  l0<)8,  and 
visited  the  wdiole  of  (iermany.  He  had  V(‘ry  prudently  foreseen 
that  a  lr(\sh  storm  wars  about  to  burst  u])on  his  unhappy  country, 
flud  he,  therefoiv,  solicited  from  the  king  to  be  sent  ofHcially 
on  a  sort  of  K(;i(*ntitic  mission  through.out  flu*,  most  celebrated 
universith's  of  Kurope.  These  liti'rary  crusades,  or  exploring 
tours,  were  very  fri'cpient  three  centuries  ago ;  in  many  cases,  as 
•n  that  of  Ramus,  they  were  inatt(‘rs  of’  m^cessity,  but.  the 
results  often  provc'd  extremely  b(‘neticial ;  h*arned  men  thiis 
in(‘t  together  ;  an  interchange  of  id(‘as  took  ])lace  ;  and  the  visits 
of  a  thilihK)  or  a  Jtamiis  generally  led  to  discoveri('8  or  to  iin- 
proveiiients,  both  in  science  and  in  literature.  Thus  wc*  find 
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Calvin  spondiii"  the  gi’cator  part  of  liis  life  in  from  placo 

to  plaee,  to  spread  the  jmineiples  of  the  1  Reformat  ion  ;  thus  we 
see  Giordano  Hruno,  under  sentence  of  exeonnmiiiiealion,  wau- 
dorinjj^  hitlu'r  and  thitlier,  and  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
which  he  receives  at  tlu'  hand  of  Hubert  Lanoiiot,  or  Sir  l‘hili*p 
Sydney,  revealinjj:  to  his  entertainers  the  hold  lli<^hts  of  Ins  own 
iniaj^ination,  and  the  tivasures  of  an  ori<xinal  system  (»f  ])hi- 
h)sophy.  I’revious  to  liis  departure*,  Ihiinus  devotc'd  the  ‘greater 
pi’o[)ortion  of  a  well-earned  fortune  to  the  creation  of  a  niatlu'- 
inatical  lectureship  at  the  Colleo-e  de  Fiance.  This  was  \m 
h'ixacv  to  the  estahlishnu'nt  where  his  own  brii’hter  davs  had 
heeui  .spc'iit,  and  it  still  c'xists  as  a  nionunu'nt  of  his  generosity, 
and  of  his  attaehnK'iit  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

\V(‘  cannot,  like  ^l.  Waddington,  take  up  the  jiilgrim’s  statf, 
and  tbllow  Kanius  in  his  travels.  His  lirst  stay  was  at  Stras- 
hurg,  when*  the  r(*ct()r,  Stunu,  r(*eelv('d  him  with  the  greatest 
honour;  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Jhish*,  ami  during  a  ten 
months’  sojourn  in  that  town,  h.e  published  his  chief  mathe¬ 
matical  works.  At  Zurieli  ht^  becauu*.  tuajiiainted  with  Ihil- 
ling(*r;  at  Ih'riie  hi*  tbund  likewise  ev(*rybo(iy  eager  to  see  liiin; 
and  at  Ibddelherg  he  began  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  reipiest 
of  the  hh'ctor  Ihdatine,  1^'redi'rick  IJI.,  but  was  obligt*d  to  leave 
on  account  of  the  vehement  op])osition  ollered  by  the  Aris- 
toti'lians :  I’rankfort,  Aiin'inlu'rg,  Augsburg,  Lausanne,  and 
(leiu'va,  “th(*  (h‘light  of  the  Christian  worhl,^’  as  he  ns('d  to 
say,  W(‘ie  visited  in  turns.  Amongst  his  frii’uds  we  find  n- 
coi(hd  th(*  names  of  d’ri'inellius,  Jiungui't,  ( ’anu'rarius,  and 
lycho  Ibahe,  who  although  at  tliat  tiini*  only  tilte(*n  years  old, 
had  already  acijuiied  much  fame  by  his  astronomical  dis¬ 


coveries. 


I  lie  history  of  our  philosojdier’s  t('m]iorjn*y  residence  at 
(it‘ueva  is  one  of  the  mo<t  inti'resting  parts  in  H.  Waddingtoifs 
yolunit*.  Calvin  had  been  dead  six  years  when  Kamus  arrived 
in  the  capital  ot  Swiss  Protestantism,  and  d'lK'odori*  llezawaslar 
Irom  adopting  all  the  innovations  adojili  d  so  enthusiastically  at 
tin*  (  olh*ge  (le  Presh's.  “  ^lany  learned  men,”  In*  said,  in  a 
letter  to  Ibimus,  “have,  you  an*  wi‘ll  aware,  seen  with  displea- 
sun*,  your  animadvc'rsions  against  Aristotle.  You  are  (piite  at 
hlHTty  to  hlaim*  im*  for  sharing  their  views.  As  for  me,  I 
adhen*  to  my  SiUitimeiits,  and  1  do  not  see  how  this  can  in  an} 
"ay  disturb  our  mutual  atfection,  unless  perchance  you  believe 
tlieie  can  be  no  Iriemlshi])  (‘xcept  between  those  who,  on  ah 
subj(‘ets,  an*  (‘xactly  of  one  opinion.”  Such  were  the  dis]H>si- 
tmns  of  Theodon*' P.eza  ;  we  see  that,  if  not  quite  hostile  to 
tainus  neitlier  were  they  of  a  cordial  characti*r.  However, 
our  philosopher  having  reached  Geneva  about  the  end  of  the 
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May,  or  flic  bo»?iimiii<i:  of  Juno,  1 570,  was  very  m'oII  rocoivod 
thoiv  by  tlu‘  citizens;  lie  oven  Leave  a  si'iacs  (>t‘  b'ctures,  M’liicli 
attracted  St)  numerous  a  concourse  ot*  studmits  lluit  it  bi'came 
quite  evident  tliat  tlie  reaction  against  Aiastotle  liad  devedoped 
ilscli  even  under  the  most  unl*avoui*al)lo  (‘ii’cumstnma's.  Driven 
away  irom  (leneva  by  tlie  fear  of  beinjje  infected  with  a  cou- 
tairious  disease  M’liicli  was  ra^iiuj^  in  those  (piarlei’s,  Kamus 
visited  Laiisauuo  on  liis  wav  to  Paris,  Avliitlier  he  hastened  as 
saoii  as  he  received  the  lirst  news  of  the  treat  v  of  Saint  ( iermain- 

ft' 

eii-Iaiye. 

Uufortunat(‘ly  for  our  j)hiloso])lier,  inattoi’s  had  heconu'  verv 
much  altciH'd  since  liis  di'part  uih';  liis  (‘onversion  to  Ih’oti'staut  Ism 
of  coui’se  alit'uated  from  liim  tlie  t  ardinal  de  Lorraim* ;  and 
cxjiosed  as  lie  waste  all  tlie  animosity  ol*  the  Catholic  }>arly,  he 
no  lonu’cr  found  hy  his  sid(',  liis  old  iVicmd  the  (  Jiancc'Iii'r  de 
riidjutal.  At  the  lu'ad  ot’  his  mieinies  was  his  rival  at  the 
SorhoiuH',  Charj)enti('r,  a  man  of  whom  it  has  heim  said  that,  he 
was  th(‘  im])ersonation  of  jh'alousy,  and  whosi'  feeling’s  of  mivy 
had  <;ro\vn  into  positive  liatrc'd.  Jhinius  was  pensioiu'd  o(f :  ht‘ 
had  detiuinineil  upon  di'votin^  hencid’orth  th(‘  whole  of  his  tlme 
tothe  study  of  the  Scrijitures  and  to  theological  woi’ks,  when  tin' 
jlussacre  of  Saint  Darlholomew’s  Day  ])ut  an  end  to  all  these 
])lans  hy  removiiiL^  him  to  the  “society  of  the  just  made*  per¬ 
fect.”  lie  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 

Al.  A^hnldin^ton  has  proved  to  a  ce'rtainty  that  the  murde'r  of 
liaimis  was  pe'rpetrated  at  tlu'  instioatioii  of  ( Jiaiqumt im* ;  all 
the*  authoiities  who  have*  in  any  way  alhnh'd  to  that  hori’id 
calastiojihe  are*  unanimous  in  makinjj;  that  man  r(vs])onslhle  I’or 
it;  jM)inli‘d  at  on  all  side's  as  the  assassin  e>f  liamus,  Chai’jiem- 
tie  r  ne've'r  attemipte'd  evem  te)eh‘ny  the'  fae't  ;  nay,  I’urthe'i',  he  hael 
the  iinpud('nc('  te)  asse'rt  that  theise'  who  murde'i’e'd  the*  opj)e)ne'nts 
ol  Ariste)ile  hael  only  (huu*  an  act  e)f  justice*.  In  re'latin^ 
tlie  atrocious  deed,  tin*  hio;;ra])her  rises  to  re'al  ('leKpieiici' : — 

“1  turn  aside,”  he  exclaims,  “from  that  ae*e*umuhition  e>f  Imrrors, 
111  e)rele*i'  te)  ele'pUu'ti  onlv  a  single*  crime*.  1  ne've'r  coiilel  have*  te'ars 
ciiouj^li  i’or  so  many  he're)ie'  anel  iniie)cent  vie-tims;  I  ne-ver  e'e)uhl  iiini 
J)e)\\e*r  ciu)ULjh  te)  ele'sci’ihe*  a  st'ciic  se)  c\'t e'lisive'.  Out  e)l  a  lon;^  list 
ol  luunh'rs,  I  have*  e)nlv,  tliaidv  (»od,  a  se)Htary  e)n(*  tf)  reiate',  hut  it  is 
so  fri;,ditliil  that,  ahe)ut  te)  uneh'rtake*  as  I  am  the*  moui’iilul  nai’rativc, 
1  le'fir  le'st  1  slienild  he*  accused  e)f  ('xajj^ee  i'at  ieui  hy  t  hose*  e‘Ve*n  wlw)  kne)W 
in  its  minute'st  e*ircumstnne*c  the  historv  e)f  which  I  j)ur))e)se'  uideeld- 
inC[  a  s(*|)arate*  episeide*.  In  ele*scrihiii<j^  tliis  crime  I  ne'e'el  e)uly  put 
toj^ethcr  e'vidcnce?  of  the)se  whe)  \\  itn(*sse*el  it.  Paiel  assassins,  Icel  on 
hy  two  men,  OIK*  of  wheim  was  a  tailor  hy  traele,  and  the  e)llie‘r  a 
Hi’^caiit,  hre)ke  ope'ii  the  p;ate  e)f  the*  Ce)l]e*«^c  eie  Pre'slcs,  ainl  h(*;:.;nn 
tn  evamiiic  liic  house  from  top  to  bottom.  L  nde*rstandiiie  that  he* 
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wan  the  object  of  all  these  threats,  Itainus  had  ir tired  into  his  studv 
on  the  fifth  storv,  and  there  he  awaited  in  inedilation  and  praver, 
when  the  band  of  murderers,  actin"  upon  some  indiealions  which 
had  been  j;iven  to  them,  found  out  bis  retreat,  forced  tlu‘  door,  and 
rushed  into  the  room.  Kamus  was  on  his  knees,  with  liis  Inuids 
clasptal  and  his  looks  tunied  towards  heaven,  lie  rose,  ht‘  wished  to 
address  tiiose  infuriattMl  men  whom  an  involiintary  feeling  of  res|)(‘ct 
still  kept  hesitating;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  must  reckon 
upon  neither  mercy  nor  compassion,  and  availing  himself  of  a  few- 
last  moments  v\hich  were  granted  to  him,  he  commended  his  soul  to 
(Jod,  and  t‘xclaimed  :  ‘O  my  (lod,  1  have  sinned  against  Thee;  1 
have  done  evil  in  Thy  sight;  Thy  judgments  are  (vpiity  and  truth: 
deal  mercifully  with  me,  and  have  compassion  on  those  uiduippy  men 
v\'ho  kiJt)W  not  what  they  are  doing!’  This  was  all  he  could  say,  on 
acc(»unt  of  the  cagiTiiess  of  tin*  murderers  to  finish  their  work.  One 
of  the  leailcrs,  uttering  frightful  blasj)liemies,  tired  at  the  head  of 
ibnuus;  the  two  balls  rebounded  against  the  wall  ;  another  ran  him 
through  the  chest  with  his  sword.  The  blood  was  gushing  freely 
from  the  wounds,  and  yet  Kamus  still  lived;  the  assassins  tlum  had 
recourse  to  another  kind  of  torturi‘;  they  threw  the  bo«ly  out  of  a 
window  at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  from  tin*  ground. 
In  its  w;iy  it  met  a  roof,  which  it  ]):irtly  broke  thi’ough,  and  fell  (pule 
mangletl  iii  the  colli'ge  co\irt.  The  blood  covaued  the  pavennuU,  the 
entrails  h:ul  gushtal  out,  and  Kamus  w:is  not  yet  a  corpse*;  they  in¬ 
sulted  his  mangled  remains  in  the  vilest  manner,  fastened  a  rope  to 
his  legs,  and  dragged  him  thniugh  the  streets  of  Karis  to  the  Stone; 
tin  re  a  surgeon,  as  it  is  commonly  reported,  cut  oil’  his  lu'ad,  and  the 
trunk  was  thrown  into  the  river.  We  can  assert,  from  Cancel’s 
testimony,  tlmt  soim*  passers-bv  gave  a  crown  to  a  few  bargemen 
who  brought  t<»  shore  the  cor[)se  which  was  lK>ati»ig  about  lu'ar  the 
Pont  S:unt  Miclu*l:  tlu'v  feasted  their  eves  with  the  shocking 


spectach*.  In  short,  all  the  t‘Atremities  of  cruelty  could  hanlly  sati>ty 
the  extraortlinarv  fury  which  animated  the  eneuiies  of  Kamus.” 


Ihe  chapter  from  whieli  we  have  taken  the  above  extract,  is 
one  which  contains  soiiu*  of  tlie  heaviest  evidences  against  the 
Koinan  (  atludie  party  in  1*  ranee  during’ the  sixteentli  ei’iitury. 
As  a  reliel  the  reader  cannot  do  better  tlian  turn  to  the  iu*xt,  in 
which  M.  \\  adilington  has  eidleettnl  together  a  variety  ot  inust 
entertaining  ain'cdotes  on  the  various  persoimges  with  whom 
Ivannis  was  ae(piaint(‘d.  Pierre  (hilland,  Jhiscpiii'r,  ('harles  do 
korraine,  Ihmsard,  lioy.sel,  Ihthou — all  those  worthies  and  luaiiy 
inore  besides,  figure  in  tluv'-e  amusing  pages,  whieli  exhibit  to  us, 
K  w<'  may  so  say,  a  gallery  of  groat  men  vn  roln^  dr  climnlre. 
Ihose  amongst  our  friends  will  revi‘1  over  the*  racy  chapter  we 
ate  now  alluding  to,  who  have  periisi'd  the  duodecimos  i)ublishc<l 
)>  the  hlzevirs,  and  in  which,  under  the  title  of  Sealigeraiia, 
luana,  1  eiioniana,  and  ^It'nagiana,  is  aeeuinnlated  so  much 

chit-chat  resiiecling  the  literati  of  former  days.  They  w  ill  IdUo'v 
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there  in  all  its  ch'tails  the  life  of  Ramus ;  they  will  Womo 
acquainted  with  his  habits,  his  way  of  livini::,  his  studies  and 
ids  reereat  ions;  they  will  see  the  poor  seholar,  the  son  of  a  lariner 
and  <»Tauds(>n  of  a  charcoal  burner,  by  dint  of  labour  and 
perseverance,  enjoying  at  last  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  annual 
ineoiiKs  which  he  spent  entirely  for  the  iHUietit  of  his  dear 
colle'H',  building  libraries,  defraying  tbe  t'dueatioiial  expcuiscs 
of  twelve  students,  and  founding  a  lectureship  which  is  still,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  memorial  of  his  name  and  a  })roof  of 
his  enlightened  munificence. 

It  is  (piite  certain  that  as  a  b'aeher  of  meta]»hysies  and  as  a 
reformer,  Ramus  possessed  much  intluenee.  h'or  a  long  tinu' 
Kumpe  was  divided  into  parties  of  Ramists,  Anti-Rainists,  and 
S(‘mi-Ramists. 


“In  (iermany,”  says  M.  Waddington,  “the  professorships  of 
philosophy  were  for  a  short  time  held  almost  (‘xelusivtdy  l)v  the 
supporters  of  Kamism,  at  least  in  the  Protestant  uiuversit i(‘s,cspe- 
rinllv  at  Altorf,  (orhaeh,  Dusseddorf,  ( biltingcMu  Ibdmstadt,  liflnrt, 
Ji(*ij)sie,  Marburg,  llanov(‘r,  llamhurg,  Luh(‘ek,  ib)stoelv,  Dantsie, 
Ae.  besides  meta{)hysi(Mans,  amongst  whom  (Jaspai’d  Plallrad, 
Henning  Kminemann,  John  (hamer,  and  h\  IhMirhnsins  hold 
the  higlu'st  rank,  jurists  and  diviiu's  wer(‘  simmi  making  an  opt'ii 
profession  of  Jtamisin,  such  as  NVesemheek,  Hr(‘(iero(h‘,  and  (terard. 
lIo\vev(‘r,  as  it  was  snsp(*etc‘d  that  certain  sym])athies  t‘xist(‘d  het\v(‘en 
the  followers  of  Hamns  and  tin*  dis(*iples  ol  (\il\in,  exclusive 
butherans  soon  returned  to  the  systcmi  ot  dialectics  pretessed  hy 
Melancthon,  and  the  philosoph(*rs  of  (Jc‘rmany  wen*  distinguished  as 
ihnnists  ami  Anli-Hamists,  oth(‘rwise  called  l*liilip|)ists.  .  . 

“  riw*  opinions  ol*  Kamns  took  a  still  more*  S(did  footing  in  I'iUgland 
and  Scotland.  James  St(*wtirt,  kiUrl  ot  Murray,  regent  in  tin*  latter 
kingdom,  had  l)e(‘n  the  puj)il  of  our  philosoj)her,  bnehanan  was  his 
tri(*nd,  and  it  was  pi'rhaps  through  tin*  protect  io!i  ot  thi*  Scotch  p(*er 
that  Kamism  ohtaim'd  admit tama*  iii  tin*  classc's  hi*longing  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew.  Oxford  forms  part  ol  tlu^  domains  ot 
AristotU*  and  seholastieism  ;  wi*  n(‘('d  not,  thendon*,  lu^  surprised  that 
t’ae  n(‘w  oj)inions  were  pers(‘euted  then*;  hut  things  wen*  quite  (lit- 
lercnt  at  Camhridg(*,  whi*re  in  eontormity  with  tin*  spirit  ot  Kamism, 
nnithematii*s  have  always  been  (piite  as  much  cnltiyated  as  lil(*rature. 
Iteger  Ascham  rath(*r  liked  tin?  doctrines  ot  the!  l’n*nch  j)hilosoph(*r ; 
and  under  his  inllui'iiee,  the  liberal  uniy(*r.sily  ot  t  ambridgt*  adopt(*d 
a  teaching  which  enjoyed  b(?sides  the  warm  patronagi'  ol  Sir  1  luli() 
S\din*y  and  Sir  William  d\*mj)le.  In  yain  bacon  aeenmnlat(*d 
against  Kamism  tin?  moslolfensive  insults.  ...  In  1(»72,  Kamism  in 
bngland  was  as  nourishing  as  ('y(*r ;  a  bookseller  ol  tin*  uniN(*isitv 
of  ramhrifbge  puldished  tbe  ‘  Dialectics’  of  Kamns  with  the  comineii- 
tari(\s  of  William  Ames,  and  in  tin*  same?  y(*ar  that  work  had  the 
ftill  more  extraordinary  honour  of  being  laiLhtully  abridged  lu 
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IMilton’s  eiititUnl,  “Artis  loi;ica‘ pleiiior  iiislltutui  ad  Potrl 

Kami  iiiotluKium  coiiciiiiiatm.” 

M.  AVaddiiijrton  is  an  eiitliusiast ;  lie  lias  .sjient  ten  years  in 
studviiiLT  lliovou^lily  liis  hero,  and  althoni;h  he  ackiiowledjjts 
verv  frankly  that  Uaiiuis  was  hy  no  means  a  ])erf  et  inau,  yot 
he  aserihes  to  him  as  a  teaelier  and  a  wrilm-,  an  influene«‘  wliidi 
W(‘  are  iint  singular  in  eallinji^  exajj:,i;‘('rat('d.  In  tlu' eharaetnr of 
Kanms  tluTe  was  more  of  the  litirmfctfr  than  of  tlic  tldnker  ;  lie 
has  nadly  done  mori'  for  the  revival  of  |)]iiloloL»y,  enidition,  and 
litorature  in  j^oneral,  than  for  tin*  prouress^  of  metajikysiral 
seiimee.  At  the  time  when  lie  appeared,  the  intellectual  world 
in  Mui’ope  mie;ht  lu‘  eonsid(*red  as  lormiiii’^  naturally  two  eri'ut 
divisloiH,  ineludin;j:  ixvpeetively  men  of  liiij^h  merit  hut  of 
uneijual  ]ioW('rs.  (liorilano  llruno,  Campanella,  Komponacclo, 

(  hvmonini.  Nicolaus  (kisanus,  Cornelius  A,et’i]!])a,  JiTonii*  (.ardan, 
Samdiez,  ( 'harron,  ^lontaigne, — such  arc*  a  lev,  ol  th<is(‘  wiioiii  wo 
would  really  call  ori^^inal  ihinkc'rs,  nnm  ol  hi^di  meta])]iy.di“al 
acumen,  and  whose  iniluenee  as  sm  h  was  very  mueli  lidt.  (Mi 
tlie  other  hand,  w('  lind  a  host  of  eh'gant  writc'rs,  piltid  with 
L^reat  ela-sieal  tast(\  ])erleetly  (pialitied  to  illustrati'  Cieoi'o,  or  to 
(‘Xplain  th('  hoautii's  of  Kurijiides  ;  to  this  eatei^ovy  heloni;cd 
l/mrentius  Valla,  3Iarius Nizollus,  laidovieusA  ivc's,  and  tludolpli 
A;4rieola.  Kamus  shines  undouldc'dly  inter  j/nres  ol  tins 

last -named  hand  ;  hut  we  (jiK'stion  wliether  hi'  is  ri'ally  entitled 
to  a  plai'i'  in  the  foimer.  ^I.  Cousin  himself  ( l^nnjnn  (te 
(%irfcsi(  inte\  says,  that  “  Kamus  had  not  much  (kplli 
of  mind,  and  that  he  was  not  i^ifled  with  ])owerful  oiaginality. 
In  a  woi’d,  Kamus  was  a  lirst-rate  critic  and  an  adinirahle 
lecturi'r  on  metaphysics,  hut  that  was  all  ;  I’or,  as  anotln'r  writer 
accurat('ly  remarks,  hi'  had  not  ri'ccived  iVom  ahovi'  that  uiil  ol 
])aticncc  whii  h,  ai'cordiii*^  to  l>ullon,is  one  of  the  dist in^uisliiii^^ 
I'eatnres  of  scientilic  men. 

Not wilh'^tandine-  the  ipialitied  manner  in  which  we  siihscrihe 
to  M.  W  addiiiLitoirs  praise  of  Kamus,  we  should  he  unfei^iu'dly 
{^rievi'd  if  our  readers  were  to  suppose  that  we  wish  either  to 
deny  the  philosopher's  merits,  or  to  lind  fault  with  the  adunra- 
tion  which  has  inspired  the  elixpient  ])ai»cs  of  his  biographer. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  a  man's  greatness  that  he  stands  up 
as  the  imdaiinti'd  champion  of  truth,  against  the  conihiiicd 
attack  of  a  powi'rfid  majority,  and  that  he  assails  error  when 
the  supjiorti  rs  ot  error  have  at  their  eoinmand  racks  and  gibbets, 
dungeons  and  assassins. 

“  li>  jriM'  the  buinan  mind  from  the  voki*  of  Aristotle  nml  Irn'i* 
Hcholastie  «larkiu*ss;  to  simplify  the  study  ot  all  the  sciences,  ami  to 
Milgarize  them  by  making  them  speak  the  language  ol  the  people, 
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to  eiu'oura:^o  in  Ffaiu'c  llu'  sindy  of  inatlu'ioai ios  ;  to  iiuMilcato 
llu‘  priiioiplos  ot  intollootiial  trt'odom  hy  a  nobU*  jiiul  ustdiil  ('xainpb' ; 
iiiially,  to  dirc'ct  motapliysical  soiiMKa'  into  tlio  rii^bt  path  by  makiin; 
it  ivst  upon  i1h‘ obsorvat ion  of  bninan  natinv, — j^iudj  W(MV  tbi;  obiof 
^orvict's  for  \vbic*h  ibo  worbl  \\;is  iinb'blt'd  to  Kainns  and  to  Ixamisin. 
ConsidtM’od  in  itsolt,  a  work  siu*b  as  this  dosorvi‘s  all  our  rospivt  ;  but 
\\ luMi  wi*  rouKMubor  a  life*  ('ntiroly  spi*nt  in  tin*  st'rvict*  of  virtiu'  and 
of  truth,  bow  can  we*  but  feed  tlu‘  (lct*j)e‘st  sympathy  l\)r  tlu‘  virliin 
of  iutob'rancc,  ])urcbasin!j^  with  bis  blood  a  freedom  whiedi  lu*  has 
not  been  spare'll  to  enjoy,  but  wbieb  be  has  bi'epieathi'd  to  us  as  a 
proe'ious  ijihe'rit ance'.  It  is  assui\‘dly  a  dutv  and  an  honour  for 
inoeli'i’ii  philosophi'i’s  to  ri'edvon  amoni;st  thi'ir  ane*estors  a  man  e'onspi- 
I'uous  hy  the  hiL;;he‘st  ^ifls  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the'  minel,  and  bv 
his  unbounded  devoteelness  to  the  <;re'at  cause  of  inteile'ctual 
progre'ss.” 

Such  was  the  charae'ter  of  Ihnnus;  that  it  is  wedl  worlli 
studying-  no  one  will  (h'tiy,  ttnd  uceordini^ly  M.  A\bi(hlini;ton 
deserve's  our  lu'st  thanks  lor  havini;-  adeh'd  to  the'  store's  of  our 
hiooTa})hical  liti'iature  a  work  whie*h  is  c(mi]>h'te'  without  In'injj^ 
dry,  and  elone  leoartily  without  jiny  of  tliat  party  sj)irit  which 
coiitenijxerary  writc'rs  do  not  always  ende'avour  to  avoid.  At 
the  b('giiinin<:j;  ol*  tliis  papi'r  we  litive  ('imnu'rate'd  tlie  prii!<‘ij)al 
authorities  Ironi  wliose  works  we  laid  liitherto  de'rivi'd  ;dl  we 
know  about  Kanins.  ddiere  are',  iH'sieh's,  still  e'xlant  tlirea' 
le']i<>-th('n('d  l)io^*raphies  of  onr  ]dii]osop]ie'r  ;  luit  tlu'V  se'e'in  not 
to  have  lieen  known  even  hy  tlie  liisleudaiis  who  preee'de'd  .M. 

addin^lon  ;  and  insU'ad  of  the'  inte'icsl ini»-  and  we'll-writle'ii 
vnluine  we  liave  just  now  In'i'ii  revii'winui;,  liow  le'dions  would  he 
the  wading  throni»h  the'  worni-e'ale'ii,  musty  old  ])af^es  of 
Cancel,  John  Fliomas  Ih’edo-ins,  and  Tln'ojihiliis  Kanosins!  d'he 
ajtpe'jidix  of  orii^inal  doeiiine'iils  which  edosi's  the*  work,  will  sulli- 
cieiitly  show  how  all  these  sources  ed’  information,  and  many 
otlu'rs  hesieh's,  liavc  hei'ii  studied,  analy/e'd,  and  made^  nse  of  hy 
the  leariu'd  author.  d1ie  treatisi's  of  Itamns  liimsedl*  are  of  sneli 
rare  oceurrenee  at  the  jiresi'iit  day  that  it  is  dillie'ult  to  nu'ct 
with  them  (‘vc'n  in  tlie  best  eolleetions  ;  and  if  Mr.  W'addiipy- 
tou  luid  not  hi'en  eiiahled  to  nse  free'lv  M.  Victor  (^)nsin’s  splendid 
phIloso])]iieal  library,  lu'  would  have  pi'ihaps  lound  it  (piite 
nnpossihle  to  proceed  with  his  umh'rtakin^. 

Ki  times  will'll  the  spirit  of  eont rovei*sy  is  abroad,  works  like 
the' jiresent  are  doubly  valuable.  lu  tin' tirsl  ])lae(',  lh(*y  show  to 
Ih’ide'staiits  liow  tlieir  anei'stors  toih'd  and  snlli're'd  for  the  cause 
,ot  relii^ious  and  intellectual  Ire'odoni — a  cunsc  against  wliieh 
ihc  liatred  of  bij^ots  is  as  liei'ce  as  cvi'r.  lii  the  next,  they 
ciiuhhj  unprejudiced  persons  proie.ssin^  another  taith,  to  jnd^e 
tliciiiselves  whether  the  reformation  is  indeed,  as  tiie 
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Unitrrs  Religieux  would  have  us  bidieve,  at  tlie  root  of  all  tlip 
crimes  which  have  since  the  sixteenth  century  disgracid  the 
name  of  man.  e  would  add  hy  way  ot  conclusion,  tliut  no 
one  was  Ix'ttcr  qualiticd  to  write  the  biography  of  a  rrotestant 
metaphysician  than  a  {gentleman  who  is  now  the  ouhj  rrotestant 
lecturer  on  metaphysics  bidoiigin^  to  tlic  University  ot  rraiicc. 


—  1.  Cretins  and  Cretinism  :  a  Prize  Thesis  of  the  Universitif 
of  PJintnn'ifh.  Hy  (Icori^e  S.  IHackie,  M.D.  Edinburgh ; 
M.4<‘l:iclilan  and  Stewart.  1S55. 

2.  The  Attendlterq  :  an  Alpine  Pet  rent  founded  hjf  Dr.  Guqqrnhiihl 
for  Infant  Cretins.  Hv  li.  CE,  (Icncva  ;  with  an  Introihiction 
hv  .lohn  C'oldstrcain,  ^l.D.  Edinburgh  :  W.  P.  Kennedy. 
ISIS. 


3. 

4. 

T). 


liriefe  alter  den  Ahendherq  and  die  Jleilansfalt  Jiir  Cretinismus, 
\\m  Dr.  ( lUggcnhiild.  Zurich:  Orcll,  h'ussli  und  Comp.  ISIO. 

\otire  of  Attempts  reeentlj/  made  to  Improve  the  (\)ndition  of  the 
Fatuous  In/  Education^  Plnfsieal  awl  Moral.  Hy  John  Cold¬ 
stream,  M.D.  Monthly  Journal  of  ^Medical  Science,  Noveiii- 
her,  Isru). 


On  the  Presence  of  Iodine  in  various  Plants  ;  with  some  llemnrlcs 
on  its  General  Distribution.  Hy  Stevenson  Macadam,  Ibi.D. 
dVansactions  of  Hotanical  Society,  Vol.  iV.  Eilinburgh.  1S5J. 


Snu Kin'S  pundy  medical  are  so  often  rc'garded  as  of  a  strictly 
protessional  charaetm*,  as  technical  matters  which  concern  only 
the  medical  pra<*tilioner,  that  many  of  the  most  interesting 
])hcnom('na  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind,  in  health  and  disease, 
escape  the  attrition  of  those  most  likely  to  prolit  by  the  eandul 
study  of  them.  How  im])ortant  that  many  of  our  social 
ndiuiuers  and  educators  should  accpiaint  themselves  more 
diligently  than  is  usually  eonsidenal  exju'dient,  with  the  si  ieii- 
tific  details  of  the  eonditions  upon  which  ])hysieal,  moral,  and 
mental  health  depend,  and  the  complicated  relations  which 
connect  them  I  In  a  thesis  which  has  recently  received  the 
gold  medal  ot  the  Ihlinburgh  Univ('rsit\\  Dr.  lllackic*  has 
ojH'iied  up  to  us  a  stratum  of  soeii'tv  which  ('xhibits  man  in  his 
most  ahjeet  condition,  dhe  statements  brought  lorward  arc 
ot  gri'at  importance,  and  deserving  of  more  general  considera¬ 
tion  than  they  are  likely  to  receive  in  the  form  of  a  university, 
the>is  ;  w’o  shall,  theretore,  do  a  good  servici'  in  calling  atten¬ 
tion  bri(‘tly  to  some  ot  Dr.  Hlaekie’s  results,  and  thus  indicating 
the  source  wheuce  more  detailed  information  may  be  obtained. 
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Of  late  years  the  terms  ''Goitre”  and  "  Orotiiiism  ”  have 
crept  into  our  medical  literatim',  but  no  very  satisfaetorv 
account  of  the  maladies  they  indicate  has,  until  now,  heeii 
given  in  our  lanji^uage.  This  is  somewhat  ri'inarkahle,  when 
we  consider  that  the  victims  of  these  maladies,  (loitres  and 
(Vetins  (as  they  are  ealhsl),  a])pear  to  be  common  in  many 
countries,  and  are  not  unknown  in  our  own  ;  and  that  Ihiglisii 
travellers,  in  making  tlu'  grand  tour  of  the  Alps,  have  year  by 
year  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  ])assing  many  of  those 
melancholy  objects  of  humanity  as  common  beggars  by  the 
wavsides. 


Let  us  premise  that  these  two  maladies,  (loitre  and  Gretinism, 
are  of  a  perleidly  distinct  charaetm*,  but  tliat  the  fornu'r  is  so 
constantly  associated  with  the  latter  in  Gretin  districts,  that 
both  have  been  long  regarded  as  probably  having,  in  many 
cases,  a  common  source  and  origin.  Dr.  Hlaekie  arrivivs  at  a 
different  eonelusioii.  Speaking  of  the  origin  of  Gretinism,  ho 


obsi'rves  : — 


“  The  cause  or  causes  have  long  heen  sujiposed  to  he  tlie  same  as 
those  giving  origin  to  (ioitro  ;  hut  on  ('xamining  the  sn])j('el,  wc 
liiul  that  they  are  distinct,  although  we  find  tliat,  where  Goitre  is 
endemic,  the  Cretin  is  generally  more  or  less  affected  with  it.” — 
Blackies  Thesis,  p.  30. 


The  respective  causes  of  these  maladies  c(*rtainly  act  in 
comhination,  or,  if  distinct,  are  freipiently  associated  together, 
Goitre  being  always  present  where  Cretinism  jirevails,  although 
tlu'  couvi'rse  is  no  means  the  case. 

In  tlu'  Swiss  Alps,  as  in  other  mountain  regions,  a  race'  of 
hardy  and  healthy  mountaineers,  strong  in  mind  and  in  body, 
active  and  ingenious,  oeimpy  the  higher  valleys  ;  those  of  thmn 
who  are  herdsmen  and  shepheids  spending  their  Kuninier  months 
on  the  Alpine  meadows,  whieh  are  higher  still.  Hut  in  the 
deeper  valleys  where  the  rivers  b(‘come  lai’ger,  tln^  air  denser, 
the  elimate  milder,  giving  rise  to  a  richly  woodi'd  vegetation, 
there  the  health  and  strength  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  give 
way,  so  that  by  the  river-sides  in  the  deepest  vall(*ys  (as,  for 
example,  by  the  llhone  in  Lower  Valais),  slnggishiu'sH,  ugli¬ 
ness,  and  weakness  of  body  and  miiidprevail,  wliile  certain  diseases 
are  characteristic  of  the  people.  t)f  these  a  soft,  proji'ctiiig, 
elastic  tumour  of  the  neck  calk'd  Jlronchocele,  or  tioilri',  is 
the  commonest.  This  affection  is  not  pi'culiar  to  such  conditions, 
although  most  fully  devclopi'd  uiuh'r  them,  hut  is  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  individuals  who  (‘iijoy,  in  other 
resjx'cts,  the  greatest  amount  of  bodily  lu'alth  and  nnuital  deve- 
lopiiient.  In  Cretin  districts,  however,  it  is  so  intimately  con- 
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nocU-d  with  that  disoast*  as  to  miuin*  considoratioii  alonu:  witli 
it.  Whflhcr  till*  l>nnu*h(»Cflo  ot*  Drrhysliire,  Nortliainpu.n- 
sliiif.  and  otlinr  Kn^dlsli  rounlI<'s,  is  tin*  saino  iimlady  as  tlio 
(loitro  ol*  Swi>s  valitws  may  admit  of  doidH  ;  hut  (  ivtinlsin 
d(K*s  not  aj>i>oar  to  hn  ol*  creator  |)rov;d(‘n(*e  in  tlio  rnomdiocolo 
districts  of  Kiij^land  than  (dscwluTO  in  Kn^land  ;  in  fact,  the 
latt(‘r  is  hv  no  nu'ans  n'jxardod  in  lhii>land  as  the  associate  nr  as 
tin*  |>reciirsor  of  a  debilitated  state  oi‘  either  body  or  mind  ; 
but,  on  tin*  contrary,  a]>p(‘ars  rather  in  tlu'  tbrm  oi*  a  ca>ual 
atl*ecti<‘ii  (M’currin^  in  individuals  ol  tlio  n^reatost  bodily  and 
nuMital  vij^our,  as  w<*ll  as,  it  may  be,  in  tliose  ol  W(‘aker  huhit, 
ami  neilln*r  alleetin^  tlieir  [ihysieal  development  nor  inipairiii^r 
their  imuital  j>oW(‘rs. 

h'or  tliis  (Minplaint  many  causis  have  Ixvn  assin*ned.  Some 
sav  it  arises  Iroin  tlu'  strainiiii:;;  oceasioiu'd  by  the  carry inj;  of 
heavv  W(‘i^hts  on  tin*  head,  and  in  tlu‘  valleys  of  tlie  Khiiieaiid 
on  tlie  .M  oselh*  the  peoph'  </o  carry  bui'dens  on  llu'ir  lu'ads,  and 
( Jolt  I  is  frequent  :  but  in  tin*  \'alais,  wdiere  th(‘  burdens  are 
I'.orm' on  tin*  back  only,  it  is  far  commoiK'r. 

(Mhers  attrilaite  IJrmichoc(d(‘  to  tlie  conn-i'slion  cd  tlu'luiid 
and  neck,  attendant  on  much  climbinn- of  hills;  but  llu'n  most 
inountalm‘i‘rs  art*  nut  .so  atfeeted.  A  third  causi'  is  found  in  tlie 
constant  drinkinj^  ol’  snow-water  and  melted  ice,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  th(‘  rj)p(‘r  blioiK'  valh-ys  (Imivino*  their  water 
from  tliat  .stream,  do  drink  melti'd  snow  and  iee,  and  have 
doit  ns;  but  there  is  no  snow-wal(‘r  in  Derbyshire,  at  'fn'ves, 
nor  in  the  Ahr  valhw  ni'ar  Donn,  whi're  doitro  is  common; 
while,  on  tln‘  other  hand,  tlu'  Kurrawui’rees,  wlio  oel  notliiim 
but  snow  durinjy  si'Vc'ral  months  in  the  year,  ai'e  not  so  subject 
to  d«*itre  as  tin*  j)i‘oj)h'  who  livi*  in  damp  ^rounds  at  the  foot  of 
tlu'  Himalayas,  whi're  there  can  be  no  snow  watei*.  A  truer 
<*ause  may  hi*  sone^ht  in  the  ]>o])uiar  belief,  which  lays  the  Maine 
on  impurities  in  the  waters;  indeed  in  Styria  and  elsewhi'ie  there 
are  “  wells  fioni  which  the  inhabitants  fear  to  driiih,  or  liavim^-  by 
any  accident  drunk  out  of  tln  ni,  they  rusli  to  an  antidotal  well  to 
counteract  the  bad  eli’ects.  \\  hati'ver  t  he  lirst  w’ell  may  contain, 
we  tind  the  .second  to  abound  in  iodine,  wliieh  would  seem  to 
Ih*  Nature  s  specific  for  the  complaint.”  llefore  cnti'i’ini!:  further 
u|M>n  this  ]>art  of  tlu*  .subject,  it  may  be  advisable  to  ind.icate 
the  nature  ol  (  ri'tinism,  and  to  discu.ss  the  causes  of  Iboiiclio- 
ccle  and  di  et  in  ism  toy^ether. 

I  he  (  retin  is  (U  lined  as  “a  bi'inj^  deformed  and  di.storted,  an 
alMirtion  ot  man,  peculiaii/a'd  by  a  pale  leaden  colour  of  the 
laci',  by  a  llaccidity  ol  the  ile.sh,  an  unexcilable  nature,  and 
extraordinary  amount  ol  laziness  and  inactivity,  and  inability 
to  .sjH'ak  or  utter  articulate  sounds,  and  m^ncrally,  not  always, 
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with  very  larjj:o  goitres,  a  eircuinstanee  whieli  has  led  to  a  inueh 
inisuTuierstood  eoinioxioii  ot*  tlie  two  eoinplaiiits.”  It  is  indeed 
re<^aitied  as  tlie  lii^-hest  sta^e  ot*  idiotey,  peiadiarized  by  a 
viHated  state  of  body,  in  adclition  to  the  want  of  mental  faenl- 
(ios.  Hear  »I.  (».  Kold’s  description  of  the  Cretin,  who,  aeeord- 
in(r  to  Weher,  is  midway  betwei'ii  man  and  beast,  as  Caliban 
w^s  and  the  New  Hollanders  arc  I — 


“With  timid,  eowerinj;  mien,  with  dull,  listless  eyes,  with  bent 
liM^s  and  (loitred  neeks  (many  have  three  or  four  thick  swellin;j;s  at 
tlu'ir  throat),  tlu'se  misshapen  abnormalities  dra^  themsedves  everv- 
wluTc  throuujh  the  streets  [in  Styi'ia.  |  ’’fis  the  saddest  lopping  and 
lainini'  ot*  humanity  that  is  be  found  anywhere  on  tlu‘  (‘arth ;  for  the 
lioilv  is  as  didbrmeil  as  the  soul  is  debased,  and  the  uudc'rstandiui; 
as  bliiul  as  the  f'elinjj^s  perverti'd.  'fhest>  wretcheil  cr(‘atur(‘s  an*, 
tor  the  most  part,  malicious,  revengeful,  and  cruel.  'fh(‘y  i*.\hihit, 
when  they  eat,  a  most  voracious  and  entirely  brutal  ap[)etiti‘,  and 
iiuleed  all  their  sensual  pro[)eusitit‘s  are  manilcstcd  in  a  nmst  biaaal 
aiul  (lisu;ustiu<;  way.  liike  the  brutes,  they  have  uji'iicrally  a  keen 
seeiit,  hut  their  lu'arintj;  is  seldom  a-mte.  'fheir  u^rowlh  displavs  no 
vigour,  and  they  are  mostly  of  small  staturt*.  'fins  is  a  small  kind- 
lU’ss  of  naturt*  to  those  unlbrtunali's,  ibr  whicli  we  ought  to  be 
thankful,  for  if  tlu'se  unsightly  shape's  were  allowed  to  attain  a 
large  and  full  devc'lopment,  the  sight  would  be*  altogetlu*r  intolerable. 
.  .  .  .  ‘  Wlu),’  asks  Berchlold  Beaupre,  ‘  who  is  this  melan¬ 

choly  being  who  be*ars  the  human  Ibrm  in  its  lowest  and  most  repul¬ 
sive  expn'ssion  ?  1  see  a  lu'ad  of  unusual  form  and  size*,  a  sepiatand 

bloateel  tigure,  with  astupiel  le)e)k,  with  bh*ar,  holle)\v,  aiiel  he'avy  eyes, 
with  thick,  pre)j(*cting  eyt*lids,  anel  a  tlat  ne)se.  II  is  fae*e  is  of  a 
le'jkien  hue* ;  his  skin  is  dirty,  tlabby,  cove*re*el  with  tt‘tte*rs,  anel  his 
thick  tongue  hangs  elown  e)vcr  his  moist  liviel  lips.  11  is  mouth, 
always  e)j)eu  anel  t‘ull  of  saliva,  she)ws  teeth  which  are  going  te> 
elecay.  Jlis  chest  is  narrow,  his  back  curveel,  his  bre'ath  asthmatic. 
1  se‘t*,  ineh*eel,  arms  anel  legs,  but  his  limbs  are*  short,  misshapen,  lean, 
j'tilV,  w ithe)ut  j)ower,  anel  without  utility,  'flu*  kne'cs  are  thick  aiul 
inclineel  inwarels  ;  the  fe*et  Hat.  'fhe  large*  Imael  elroops  listlessly  e)n 
the  bre'ast,  the  bi'lly  re*semble’s  a  bag,  and  the  inte‘gumcnts  are*  .so 
loose  that  they  cannot  retain  the  inte*stines  in  the'ir  cavity,  'flu's 
hiathsoino  ielie)t  being  hears  ne)t,  speaks  ne)t,  .‘lud  einly  now  anel  the'U 
utters  a  hoarse,  wilel,  inart ie-ulate*  sounel.  Motwithstauding  his 
greeeliuess,  he  is  scarcely  able  te)  suppe)rt  life*.  One  jiassion  alone 
J'eenis  sometimes  to  rouse  him  fre)iii  his  usual  insensibility,  that  is, 
the  sexual  instinct  in  its  ruelest  brutality.  At  lirst,  we  slu)uhl  be; 
iuclineel  to  take  this  being  for  a  gigantic  polypus,  some;thing  in 
iiuitation  of  a  man,  for  it  scarcely  moves.  It  cre'eps  witli  the 
painful  heaviness  of  a  sleeth ;  and  yet  it  is  the  me)uare*h  ot  the 
^‘artli,  but  dethroneil  and  degraded.  It  is  a  Cretin  I  ’  ” — Hp.  I  t  H>. 

The  CiHitin  is  obstinate,  of  a  resisting,  niutinous  teTn})er, 
incapable  of  gratitude  or  of  alfection,  and  without  sense  ol 
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|)loas\iro  or  pain.  ‘‘ Koduccd  to  a  sort  of  vegetation  and 
juitoinatie  existence,  tliev  arrive  without  ditlieulty  at  an  extreme 
old  ap';”  hut  this  staUanent  (of  Fodere),  while  in  aceordaneo 
with  t h(*  expi'i’icnce  ot  Kohl,  wlio  spi'uks  ot  tlieni  as  dra<^<>^iiirr 
on  their  unhap[>v  c'xisteiu'e  for  seventy  years  or  more,  “a 
inisiTV  to  tiiemselves  and  an  eyesore  to  creation,”  is  eon- 
tradicted  hv  \V(*h(T,  who  says  it  would  he  wroii"  to  wish  tliem 
an  old  aj^e,  and  better  lar  to  kill  them  out  ot  mtu’ey,  as  some 
harhariaiis  do,  adding;  “The  greatest  blessing  of  heaven  is 
just  this,  that  these  unfortunate  creatures  seldom  o^row  (dd.” 

These  descri])tions  are  well  calculatt'd  to  excite  our  com- 
])assion  for  lellow-heinp^s  thus  deprivc'd  ot  all  the  blessings 
which  it  is  our  hij^h  privih'j^^e  to  enjoy.  And  when  we  state 
that  the  malady  is  not  contini'd  to  isolated  individuals,  hut  is 
common  in  many  localitii's,  and  lays  prostrate  hundieds  of 
thousatids  of  men,  woimm,  and  children,  it  is  scarcely  lU'cessary 
to  urj^e  the  imp<»rtance  of  the  subject  as  one  nu*ritin^  the 
notice  of  tlu'  jdiilanthropist.  Of  tlu'  2,lSS,()0b  souls  con¬ 
st  it  ut  in  the  ])oj)ulatioii  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  ‘JihtlOO 
p('rsons  are  Cretins. 

In  tlu' Oanton  Valais  there  is  1  Cretin  in  25  iidiahitaiits. 
,,  Oistriet  Moudon, 

((  anton  de  Vaud)  “  ^ 

,,  Canton  Fri  ,,  1  ,,  8d  ,, 

,,  Canton  Ar^ovie  ,,  1  ,,  1(>7  ,, 

,,  Canton  Orisons  ,,  I  ,,  2(>()  ,, 

,,  ('anton  (Jlarus  ,,  1  ,,  J^75  ., 

The  malady  is  emh'inic*  in  various  parts  of  Ithenisli  Prussia. 
Of  the  750  inhabitants  of  tlu'  small  island  of  Niederwiirth 
in  the  Uhliu',  10  an'  ('retins.  In  a  villai’e  of  dOO  inhid)itants 
near  Uonn,  22  art'  ('retins  and  idiots.  In  the  (irand  Ihit'liy 
of  Haden  tht'rt'  were,  in  1SI7,  no  fewt'r  than  ItMl  ('retiii.s, 
chit'tly  in  the  lUack  l't)rest  and  the  Odeiiwald.  In  Sardinia,  in 
a  |x»j)ulatitui  of  1,125,750,  there  are  re])orted  7,0St  ('retins  and 
many  half  ('retins,  and  that  is  probably  below  the  actual 
number.*  In  Lower  Franconia,  Ihivaria,  there  are  200 
('retins  in  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  a  larp^er  pro])ortien 
in  the  highlands.  In  Austria,  whole  families  (‘onsist  of  ('retins 
a!\tl  half  (^retins,  and  the  disease  ])revails  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  villaj^es  ot  trom  four  to  five  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
one  man  was  tound  capable'  of  bearinj^  arms  ;  in  Stt'if'iniark, 
0,000  ( ’retins  of  the  worst  kind  were  found.  In  AVirteinherg 
.5,000  are  atlected  with  ('rr'tinism  ;  and  a  lar^e  proportion  ot 

the  1,0()0  idit>ts  ot  lli'innark  and  Xorwav,  are  supposed  to  ho 

*  Ore.  I)  Espiro  and  Quggenbuhl  reckon  the  number  at  above  10,o00. 
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Protins,  and  probably  many  of  tbo  idiots  of  Massachusetts 
(where  there  is  nearly  one  in  every  200  inhabitants)  and 
other  American  states  will  on  inquiry  be  found  to  be  Cretins. 
The  malady  is  also  known  in  tbo  Vos^^es  and  other  parts  of 
Franc(\  l>r.  Blaekic  reports  sc'veral  eases  in  the  north  of 
En^^laiid,  and  in  various  parts  of  Scotland. 

One  valley  is  spoken  of  (whose  geoj^raphieal  position  is  not 
stated)  wIkto  all  the  inhabitants  are  goitrous,  having  great 
round  swellings  on  their  necks  ;  and  when  a  traveller  apixairs 
the  pc'ople  stare  at  him  and  stroke  their  chins,  wondering  at 
his  deformity ;  and  when  perchance  one  of  themselves  is  born 
without  the  goitrous  ornament,  they  laugh  at  him,  and  call  him 
“  goose-neck.’^ 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  this  sad  malady,  and  its  place 
in  the  catalogue  of  diseases,  it  may  now  be  advisable  to  allude 
hrietly.  Hr.  Guggenbiilil  regards  it  as  a  disease  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  system,  impairing  the  development  of  the  body  and  per¬ 
ceptive  faculties  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  this  diseased  condi¬ 
tion  of  body  be  removed,  the  maladies  of  the  mind  will  be  more 
oasilv  overcome  than  in  those  cases  in  whieli  the  bodv  is 
originally  in  full  vigour  and  the  mind  idiotic;.  Dr.  lUaekio 
obscTVc's : — 

“What  disease  is  Crt^inism?  and  to  what  analogous?  Those  to 
wliicli  we  iiiul  it  nearest  allied  are,  as  regards  the  mind,  idiotisni,  and 
in  relation  to  the  body,  rickets.  By  idiotism  we  understand  a  state 
in  which  ‘  the  mental  faculties  have  been  wanting  since  birth,  or  have 
not  been  manifesti'd  at  the  time  when  they  an;  usually  developed.’ 
(Pric/iftrd.)  Rickets  is  a  disease  attacking  the  skededon,  during  the 
early  years  of  life  (in  some  instama's  comimmeijig  immediately  after 
birth).  It  rarely,  however,  app(‘ars  before  tin;  fifth  or  sixth  month, 
and  the  most  fnapient  appearance  of  it  is  Indween  (‘ighti'(*n  and 
twenty-four  months,  it  very  seddom  commences  after  pulnudy. 
The  same  words  apply  to  Cretinism,  whih‘  the  description  of  the 
diseases,  and  the  phenomena  attt'inling  each,  an;  v(‘ry  similar,  d’he 
bones  are  incom])letely  developed  ;  they  are  bent,  dtdormed,  and  dis¬ 
torted  ;  the  pelvis  is  sanall  and  flattened;  the  long  bones  crooked  ; 
and  the  head  small  from  the  want  of  growth  in  the  hon(*s  of  the  face, 
troin  which  cause  also  the  cranium  app(‘ars  larger  than  usual.  The 
features  in  rickets  are  strongly  marked  and  displeasing,  but  tbe 
intelligence  is  often  verv  great,  in  which  point  the  difference  is 
niarked.  We  may  then  consider  the  disease  of  Cretinism  to  he 
jughly  developed  rickets,  accompanii'd  with  idiotism.  We  may 
iudeed  look  upon  Cretinism  as  a  variety,  and  the  highest  degree,  of 
idiotism,  a  d(‘generation  of  all  the  faculties  ot  the  body  and  mind.  Its 
peculiarities  consist  in  certain  characteristics  accompanying  the 
general  appearance  of  idiocy  proper.” — Rp.  ‘-3,  21. 

While  our  knowledge  is  so  imperfect  of  the  phenomena  of 
— VOL.  XII. 
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(juitro  and  of  Crclinihm,  it  is  impossible  tliat  we  can  arrive  at 
satisfaetorv  conclusions  r(*spectin^  the  causes  of  tliese  luahulies; 
hut  w(*  aiv  not  entirely  without  information  on  this  ]>(»iu(. 
Althouj^h  tile  (‘arly  notion  of  snow-water  must  be  discarded  as 
insuilicient  to  account  for  tlie  appearance  of  (hfitre,  many  well 
ascertained  facts  si'cm  to  ])oint  to  peculiarities  in  as  tlic 

cause  of  that  aHection,  and  Hlackie  is  of  o])inion  tliat  it  may  he 
oiu'  of  the  causes  of  ( Vetinism  also  ;  and  that  its  influence  arises 
from  its  Inddinjj:  some  peculiar  substance  in  solution,  or  wantinjj 
some  one.  In  Styria,  there  are  many  spring's  comhuniKMl  liy  the 
populaci*  as  those  out  of  which  stupidity,  (u)itres,  and  (Vetinism 
arise.  Urs.  Moreland  Meiiestrel  believe  that  the  want  of  iodine 
and  bromine  in  the  walm*,  and  a  superabundance  of  lime  and 
maj;ne»ia,  induce  tlu'se  diseases,  and  “  it  has  lon<j^  been  a  well 
known  fact,  that  thosi*  mineral  spiin<?s,  botli  in  South  America 
and  in  Ihirope,  which  have  accpiiri'd  cidebrity  as  capahh*  of 
curing  (ioitn*,  an*  found  to  contain  iodine,  whicdi  seems  to  he  a 
specific  remedy  for  the  disease,  as  shown  by  the  numbers  of 
cures  accomjdislud  by  its  use  in  India  and  elsewhere.” 

Taking  it  as  a  j^imerally  riMadvetl  and  well  grounded  opinion 
that  the  iinjire^nation  of  water  by  miiu'ral  substances  derivi'd 
from  the  geological  structun's  througli  which  it  passes,  is  the 
cause  of  (ioitre  (aggravated  by  jioor  diet,  dirt,  bad  living,  con- 
lined  air,  <.^c.),  lb*.  Jllackic  proceeds  to  build  up  a  theory  on  the 
subject  whi(di  has  the  m(*rit  of  generalizing  many  known  facts 
which  only  one  well  acipiainted  personally  with  the  plumoniiaia 
of  (’retin  and  (ioitre  distribution  could  safely  accomplish,  lie 
throws  the  blame  upon  sulphate  or  carbonate'  of  lime,  or  some 
other  salts  of  linu',  which  occur  in  what  is  generallv  known  as 
hard  water.  In  Nottingham,  the  water  is  hard,  and  lironcho- 
cele  occurs  and  is  vulgarly  imjiuted  to  tlie  water  ;  acconling 
to  Coindet,  th(‘  use  of  hard  water  in  (leiu'va  is  sure  to  induce 
(loitn*;  in  Switzerland,  certain  springs  arc  known  to  induce  the 
disease;  at  I'.dmontoii,  in  the  Polar  regions.  Goitre  and  Cretin¬ 
ism  attack  those  only  who  drink  of  the  Saskatchawau  rivi'r,  tin* 
water  oi  which  is  hard  ;  in  the  head-quarters  of  Cretinism,  in 
the  Val  ais,  and  in  Cluse,  in  Savov,  the  waters  in  common  use 
are  almost  all  hard  ;  and  in  Seotiand  where  Goitre  is  known, 
the  saim*  fact  has  bei*ii  observed.  Let  us  see  in  how  far  the 
distribution  of  Goitn*  conforms  to  geological  structure:  — 

“  A  great  bed  ot  limestone  and  magnesian  limestone  occupies  a 
great  jmrtion  of  tlie  Tynd,  the  whole  of  tlu‘  (Prisons,  and  extends 
over  the  cantons  ot  Schwitz,  Lri,  and  Unterwalden,  occupying  the 
greater  part  ot  the  shores  of  the  J<ake  of  Lucenu',  then  passing 
south-west,  including  15rienz,  with  its  lake,  and  that  of  Thun,  tin* 
inountaiiis  baulhorn,  ^elieideck,  and  JStockhorii,  tlie  passes  of  Gemini 
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nnd  Zweizimmcn,  (lie  towns  of  TiOcVlio,  Siorro,  and  Sion,  Blount 
Jaman  and  Vc'ray,  whoro  it  roachos  the  Lake  of  (u*neva,  alonj; 
\vhi(di  it  eoinses,  stretehin*^  nearly  as  far  south  as  C'hainouuix,  and 
incliulini' Lluse  and  l^onneville.  Another  great  belt  of  limestone 
iiiav  he  said  to  aseend  the  Jthone  from  Hrie<:  as  far  as  the  Furea,  in 
one  (iireetion,  and  Airolo  and  the  i’ass  of  Spliigeii  in  another.  iN'ow, 
it  is  a  great  taet,  in  support  of  lliis  lime-in-watm-  theory,  that  this  is 
preeisi'ly  tliat  district  in  Swit/AU’land  and  its  adjoining  territt)ries  in 
which  (loUres  and  Cretins  most  abound;  and  it  is  anotlier  imprt‘ssive 
fact,  tliat  in  the  two  beds  of  granite  and  gneiss  which  interrupt  the 
great  liinostone  field,  namely,  the  Ihumese  Oberland  and  tlie  Mount 
St.  (lOthard,  (Jolt res  ai‘e  ran*,  and  (hvtins  do  jjrobably  not  exist,  eer- 
tainlv  not  as  indigenous.  But  still  we  find  that  suc*h  |)laees  as  Mar- 
tignv,  Anderniatt,  and  (Lmeva,  the  fir>t  two  of  which  stand  on 
granite,  and  none  on  limestone,  are  also  liabh*  to  (loitre,  ami  in  the* 
ease  of  Martigny  to  a  great  amount.  But  the  difliculty  h{*re  is  (*asv 
of  solution,  d'he  inhabitants  of  Martigny  drink  the  hard  or  lime- 
impregnated  water  of  the  Khone,  whi(di  has  in  all  its  course,  with 
the  excej)tion  of  this  corner,  followed  the  lime  district;  those  of 
Aiulerinatt  are  sup[)iicd  etpially  as  much  by  the  Jieuss,  rushing 
down  from  the  Furea,  as  from  the  stream  running  from  the  Jiakc^ 
of  Lucandro,  near  the  summit  i)f  the  (loihard  ;  and  the  pia^ple 
of  (leiu'va  are  well  suppliial  with  lime  in  the  water  of  their  lake. 
The  great  limestone  rocks  at  (Muse,  in  Savoy,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  landscape;  and  between  Balme  and  Maglan, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  many  (hvtins,  th(*r(‘ 
arc  also  many  phenomena  respecting  the  limestone  rocks  which 
serve  to  impress  their  (‘xisteneo  on  the  memory,  such  as  stalaetitie 
caverns,  rocks  with  wonderful  (‘cho(‘s,  and  the  eedehratcal  Cascade 
d’Ar[)enas,  mentioned  so  partimdai  ly  by  (Joetlu'  in  his  Swiss  hitters, 
m  counexioii  with  tlie  layers  of  limestone.” — Fp.  IlJb  *fL 

Facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  heem  d(‘fail(‘(l  hy  Dr.  Tnglis 
with  respect  to  our  own  counfry,  flie  distrihuf  ion  of*  l)n)ne]ioeele 
follow  ing  that  of  the  magnesian  liim'stone  in  Yorksliire,  Derby¬ 
shire,  and  Nottingliamshire,  exee})t  in  localities  ap[)roaehing 
the  sea,  xvliere  the  morbid  action  is  (•oun(eraet(‘(l,  as  we  find  tlie 
disease  itself  is  removed  hy'  a  sea  voy’ag(‘,  probably  from  the 
presence  of  iodine  in  the  atmosphere.  Many^  stahmients  have 
Ixm  made  which  seem  to  support  this  view'.  In  India,  Mr. 
M‘Clcllaiid  was  so  w'ell  accpuaiiited  with  tlu'  phenomenon  that 
in  the  course  of  his  iinjuiries  lie  w'as  usually  able  to  pnxliet  from 
an  examination  of  the  rocks  whether  the  inhahitunts  w'on^ 
goitrous  or  not;  liis  general  results  are  that  (ioitre  attcets 
a  largo  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  India  wherever 
transition  limestone,  or  magnesian  limestone,  oeiair,  whereas 
districts  where  granite,  gneiss,  sandstone,  elay'-sLite,  and  the 
like,  are  prevalent,  Goitre  is  rare  or  unknown.  The  little 
'’iUage  of  Dcota  presents  a  curious  illustration  in  its  three  castes 
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of  inhabitants.  Tliosc  consist  of  twenty  l^rahinins,  all  fro(‘  from 
Goitre;  forty  Rajpoots,  two-tliirds  of  whom  are  affected  to  a 
ji^reater  or  less  decree  ;  and  forty-six  Domes,  all  of  them  goitrous. 
Mark  the  apparent  eansi*  of  this  distribution  of  the  malady. 
The  sprinj:^  by  whieh  tin'  villa»;e  is  su}>j)lied  boils  np  and  ajry^lu- 
tinates  the  sand  and  gravel  around  by  a  deposit  of  ealeareous  tuff. 
The  former  inhabitants,  prejudiced  a^^ainst  this  water,  brom^ht 
another  supply  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  chiy-slate  source ;  from 
this  the  Rrahmins  an'  supplied,  and  the  Rajpoots  (who  inter¬ 
marry  with  them)  ;  but  as  thi're  is  not  enough  ot  tliis  water 
for  both  during  tlu'  hot  season,  the  Rajpoots  have  then  to  drink  of 
tin'  ealeareous  spring,  and  thus  per  cent,  of  tln'in  acquire 
Goitri',  whih'  the  Domes,  from  having  always  to  use  it,  are  all 


goitrous. 

While  Rronchocele  is  thus  apparently  to  be  regarded  as 
usually  arising  from  the  pn'sence  of  lime  in  water,  tln're  are 
ct'itain  kiinD  of  it  which  must  b('  n'fern'd  to  other  causes  ;  for 
example,  Gongt'iiital  tloitn',  whieh  is  rare;  Weavers’  Goitre, 
which  occurs  among  the  weavers  in  France,  and  is  imputed  to 
their  modi' of  work,  and  the  emanations  from  sti'iqu'd  flax,  i'ce. 

Ret  us  now  return  to  (h’etinism.  Some  have  stated  Goitre'  to 
be  the  cause  of  this  disease,  but  Dr.  Rlai'kie’s  statemi'iit  that 
the  dist'asc  is  unknown  where  I'very  inhabitant  is  goitrous,  and 
that  there  are  occasionally  Cretins  without  Rronchocele,  would 
seem  to  negative  that  view,  although  Cerise  was  probably  mis¬ 
taken  in  stating  that  the  worst  forms  of  Cretins  never  had 
(loitre,  and  certainly  wrong  in  calculating  the*  intensity  of  the 
(^retinism  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of  (ioitre.  Indigence, 
gross  diet,  and  indolence  contribute  their  influence  in  iiuluciiig 
the  disease,  but  are  not  singly  sutlicient  to  account  for  its  occur¬ 
rence.  A  more  likely  cause  is  found  in  the  humid  exhalations 
aud  impure  atmo.sphere  ot*  the  countries  where  it  abounds.  In 
the  higher  valley .s  it  is  unknown  ;  in  descending  we  come  upon 
the  region  of  (^retins,  and  their  numbers  incri'ase  as  w'e  descend, 
until,  reaching  the  plains,  they  again  disa])pear.  De  Saiissure 
regarding  these  facts,  imputed  Alpine  Cretinism  to  the  exliala- 
lioiis  trom  the  rivers,  aud  the  stagnant  air  collected  in  the 
low’er  valleys  heati'd  by  a  tierce  sun.  ^1.  de  Rambuteau 
mentions  that  the  Rhone  runs  between  two  chains  of  glaciei's 
and  lolty  moimtains,  joined  by  minor  valleys,  all  of  which  con¬ 
tain  boisterous  streams  joining  the  Rhone,  which  sluggi>hly 
runs  down  the  broad  valley,  dhe  streams  occasionally  overrun 
their  banks,  and  overwhelm  the  plains,  leaving  as  they  retire 
decomposing  matters  which  distribute  a  j)estilential  air  around; 
in  nainu^  yilh'ys,  exposed  to  these  exhalations,  the  Crt'lia 
N  dlages  are  louml,  exjKJsed,  moreover,  to  the  rays  of  a  burning 
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sun  reflected  and  concentrated  by  tlio  lieatcd  rocks.  To  these 
caiist's  are  added  the  use  of  lime-water  from  tlie  mountains,  the 
iiuloleiiee  and  laziness  of  the  inhabitants,  tlie  want  of  pliysical 
and  moral  education,  insalubrious  domestic  arran<j;ements,  crude 
(iiet,  drunkenness  and  debaueherv.  M.  de  Kambutc'au  also 
alludes  to  the  probable  dcHciciicy  of  oxyp^en  in  the  atmospluTe, 
which  is  probably  charged  with  a  deleterious  proportion  of 
carbon,  ^l.  Fodere  also  attributes  Cretinism  to  the  humid, 
warm,  and  concentrated  air,  rather  than  to  the  water  alone. 
This  j)robable  cause  of  Cretinism  is  also  traeed  by  Dr.  Dhiekie 
to  geological  ])henomeiia.  lie  remarks  that  certain  rocks  give 
rise  to  certain  formations  of  valleys,  which  again  give  rise  to 
peculiar  meteorological  conditions, — in  certain  cases  allowing  a 
tree  current  of  air  to  circulate  through  them  wherc'by  noxious 
vapours  are  removed, — while  in  others  means  of  ventilation  (if 
the  term  is  admissible  in  reference  to  natural  plieiioincna)  are 
wanting. 

“In  the  liighlands  of  Scotland  and  A\^ah*s,  and  in  tlie  mountainous 
parts  of  th('  south  of  Scotland,  in  such  (‘hcIoscmI  valhys,  we  almost 
invariahlv  tiiul  idiots.  In  most  of  our  valleys  th(‘  otlier  conditions 
incut iuned  as  causing  Cretinism  do  not  exist,  such  as  liuu‘  format  ions, 
«now  ^\att‘^,  indolence,  and  excessive  heat  ;  but  wi?  havc^  the  shut-up 
vallcvs,thc  drunkenness,  the  bad  nourishment,  and  tin*  intermarriagii 
of  rchitivi's,  just  as  in  the  Swiss  and  (u*nnan  mountains.  And  who 
has  travelled  much  in  the  Hiirhlands  of  Scotland  without  ohservinjr 
the  immense  number  of  deformed  idiots  with  which  he  meets?  And 
what  are  these  deformed  idiots  ?  'fo  all  intemts  and  purposes  they 
arc  (hvtins,  which,  a(*cording  to  the  definition  givem  above,  are  beings 
possessed  of  deformed  bodies  and  fatuous  minds,  incapable  of  per¬ 
forming  any  mental,  and  more  tban  a  very  limit(‘d  jiroportion  of 
physical  olliccs,  if  any.  We  tind  in  Scotland  beings  entirely  d(‘stitute 
of  ideas,  perception,  and  thought;  (‘rooked,  lam(‘,  bent  often  double, 
triH|neiitly  blind,  d('af,  ami  dumb.  And  what  an*  tb(*se  but  Crt'tins  ? 
lht*y  bear  no  ditfereiice  to  luaiiv  of  tin*  (^ivtiiis  ot  Valais  or  Styria, 
and  from  the  majority  of  the  Crf‘tins  of  most  eouutries  are  distin¬ 
guished  merely  by  the  want  of  Goitre.” — Pp.  40,  47. 

Intermarriage  of  relations,  which  is  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
disease  and  i(liot(*y,  must  not  b('  overlooked  in  connexion  wuth 
Pretiiiisin.  Hic  island  of  J('rs('v,  the  Freneb  settbTs  in  (kinada, 
th^  fishing  inhabitants  of  Newdiavon  near  bklinburgb,  and  tlu^ 
Island  ot  A  iedersvcirtli  near  Coblcntz,  all  afford  illustraf  ions,  but 
inquiries  have  not  as  yet  lu'cn  made  of  a  sufficiently  exact 
nature  to  lead  to  definite  conclusions  on  Ibis  ])oint. 

Having  defuiled  the  leading  pbciKimcna  and  causes  of  f  reti- 
nisin,  w’e  might  here  lay  down  the  pen ;  but,  although  the  evro 
of  Cretinism  may  be  regarded  as  concerning  the  profession 
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only,  it  seoins  clesiraLlo  ♦'vrn  in  this  place,  to  allude  to  if, 
hrietly,  as  we  shall  tlu'ndiy  Ix'  atlordcd  the  opportunity  oi* 
indicating  wliat  ('iliuts  are  heinj::  made  to  relieve  tlie  (’rctiiis 
iVoin  their  sad  (‘ondition,  wliiidi  is  the  most  jdeasin^  paj^e  of 
( Vetin  literaturi'.  1 1  ai)j)ears  to  he  a  well  rect)i;nized  principle  of 
JK  tioii  tliat,  as  tln‘  disease  is  a  physical  malady,  we  must  lu'^dii 
hy  inij)rovin‘^  the  Inslily  health,  w'hi(di  may  b<‘  accomplislied  hv 
removing  the  patient  to  healthy  climatal  coiulitioiis,  ailordiiii; 
projH'r  toed  and  domestic  comfort,  and  hy  the  use  of  proper 
incdi(*ines  iodide  of  iron,  cod-liver  oil, — as  well  as  exercise  and 
hathinir.  When  the  idiysical  constitution  is  restori'd  to  a  more 
or  less  healthy  toiu\  then,  hut  not  till  then,  can  we  hope  to 
intluence  the  mind,  lleturn  to  a  healthy  condition  is  often 
(‘Xtreuudy  slow,  hut  usually  the  attention  is  ri'wanh'd  hy  a  widl 
marktsl  imjirovi'nu'ut  ;  onlcr  and  (deanliness  are  at  h'ast  tau<>;ht, 
and  a  certain  di‘j^ree  of  mechanical  education  rect'ivc'd. 

“There  is,”  snys  Kitto,  “  no  condition  of  life  utterly  hojic’e^s; 
and  wherever  thereis  mind,  there'  is  no  imprisonnu'nt  Irom  whiidi  it 
may  not  In'  fn'<'d.”  The  whole*  history  of  l)r.  ( uiLj^i^cnbiihrs  ellorts 
to  H'storo  (h«‘tins  to  society,  tonus  a  comnu'ntary  ujion  this  pas- 
saj^e.  Dr.  ( i  u^genhuhl,  a  prote  staiit  of  Zui’ich,  while  tiavellin^ 
amon^  I  he  hi^h  Alps  in  hSdd,  was  llrst  struck  with  the  ap})car- 
ance  of  tliost*  unfortunate  hein|,;s,  who  seem  indeed  to  “sit  in 
darkiuss  and  in  tin*  shadow  of  death.”  Ih*  loimc'd  to  do  soine- 


tiling  tor  their  relief,  and  nohly  dt'dicaU'd  “tlu*  powers  ot  Ins 
mind,  the  strenji^th  of  his  IumIv,  tin*  energy  of  his  heart,  and  the 
n*soure(‘s  ol‘  his  wiuldly  fortune”  to  woik  out  his  niissum. 
He  eaiefully  studi(‘d  tin*  disc'ase  in  its  various  phases;  read  tin* 
treatises  ot'Saiissure.  Fodere,  Aekormann,  Wen/el,  and  Iphofcn, 
which  hud  brought  togetlier  much  knowledge,  but  no  ndict  to 
a  (hvtin  ;  and  thus  pK'pansl,  he,  by  aid  tVoni  the  government  ot 
(\intou  Ih'rne,  bought  the  hill  ealh'd  the  Abi'iidberg,  in  that 
canton,  near  tlie  summit  of  which  his  hospice*  w'as  erei'tc'd, 
teet  above  tin*  sea,  and  thus  bevond  the  region  of  (hvtinisni. 
Ample  accommodation  is  there  afforded  for  opi'ii  air  exercises 
and  in-door  treatment.  All  the  plienomcna  of  nature,  “the 
rising  and  setting  of  tin*  sun  and  moon,  tempests,  thunder, 
storms,  rainbows,  and  the  like,  are  S('('n  in  pi'idectioii,  and  Dr. 
Huggenbiihl  has  found  them  of  infinite  value  in  awaki  r 
sh't'ping soul.  His  efforts  have  l)een  strikingly  successful,  jj'i’ 
although  this  malady  had  lH*en  deemed  incurahh',  a  third  of  his 
patients  have  left  tin*  institution  pi'rfectlv  cured.  Spa(*e  will  not 
ivrmit  us  to  enter  upon  a  full  detail  of  his  method  of  treat nieiit, 
nor  to  H'ter  to  anvot  the  intt'resting  eas<'s  whieli  must  besought 


in  the  works  wliose  titles  are  jdaced  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Such  details  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  g()e>d  that  may  Ix' 
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accomplished  by  zeal  and  j)orscvcnineo  in  roelaiining  the  fatuous  ; 
and  they  show  well  the  intiniaey  that  exists  in  the  relations  in 
disease  ot  body  and  mind,  how  a  diseased  ])hvsieal  eonstitution 
overclouds  the  mental  taculties.  Iteternn^  to  the  pro^rc'ss 
made  by  inmates  of  the  Abendberi^,  Dr.  Ciun^genbiihl  observes: — 


“  Let  not  our  readers  be  astonished  at  tlie  progress  of  those 
Cretins  when  once  t  he  disease  has  been  inasti'red  or  arrested.  iManv 
ineii  whose  names  now  sin  no  in  the  pauses  of  seiimee,  were  once  as 
buried  in  matter  as  the  children  whose  })rogress  wi‘  have  nvorded, 
and  were  snatched  from  that  fearful  state  l)v  the  tender  care  of  those 


who  surrounded  them. 

“The  learned  (iriiner  was  considered  as  an  idiot  till  the  ai;e  of 
fourteen  ;  and  th(‘  poet  Zschokke  says,  in  s[)eakini;  of  himsidtf  that 
at  the  school  of  3Iagdet)ur^^  he  was  looked  upon  as  inca])al)le  of 
receiving  any  instruction,  wlnm,  all  on  a  sudden,  at  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen,  his  mind  opened  of  itself. 

“The  celebrated  painter  of  cats,  Mind,  was  liktnvise  a  (hvtin  in 

his  infancy,  though  now  remarkable  for  most  extraordinary  «dfts  ” _ 

The  Ahendhauj,  p.  (K). 


Ill  ]dacme^  this  subject  bcloreour  renders,  it  is  senreel v  necessary 
that  we  should  eiitt'r  upon  a  discuission  of  its  bibliography.  Dr. 
lilaekio  s  work,  which  is  more  imnunliatcly  the  subject  of  our 
attention,  embraces  all  the  results  that  have  been  arrivt'd  at 
through  his  own  researches,  as  widl  as  tliose  of  other  nu'dical 
men.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  vc'ry  valuable  contribution  to  our 
kiiowh'dge  ot  a  disease  long  overlooked  in  this  coimlrv,and  our 
niedical  nnui  will  no  doubt  la'ceive  it  as  such  ;  but  it  ought 
likewise  to  be  candidly  studii'd  by  every  man  whose  mind 
prompts  him  to  an  inti*rcst  in  (pa  st ions  of  ('ducat  ion,  sanitarv 
reforni,  or  moral  (devation,  or  who  leels  that  tlui  (  ’ret  in  has, 
like  hiniselt,  a  soul  to  be  saved.  It  is  (spt'ciallv"  opjiortuno 
at  the  jtresent  lime,  when  suc(*essful  efforts  arc*  Ix'ing  made  in 
niuny  purls  ot  the  country  to  institute  schools  for  idiot  childri'n, 
and  otherwise  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  latuous.  Dr. 
iHaekie  has  evidently  Imen  more'  anxious  to  imiin'ss  his  brethren 
01  tile  prolession  with  the  im])ortanci‘  of  the  subject,  and  to  us(' 
his  influence  in  drawing  forth  a  hehiing  hand  towards  the  suf- 
lering  Ln'tins,  than  to  write  an  elegant  book;  otherwisi',  ft 
inight  be  hintt'd  that  there  is  an  occasional  l  uggiidncss  of  style 
I'^hich  we  should  not  expect  frcmi  tlie  hrotlu'r  of  the  Edinburgh 
Irofessor  of  Greek  and  translator  of  ^Eschylus. 
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Art.  VI. —  Hours  of  Thou(jht.  By  William  !M*CombiL'.  Third 
likiitioii.  jA)iidon  :  W  ard  &  Co.  185G. 

Kvekv  Im^oIv  inuht  eitlior  have  its  distinct  aim  and  purjM»rt,  or 
else  1)0  ranked  with  the  suceessful  endeavours  to  spoil  ;;;ood  papiT, 
to  degrade  the  iud)le  instrumentality  of  the  press,  and  to  here 
humanity.  If,  however,  we  were  to  judge  of  the  volume  under 
revii‘w  by  any  of  the  too  gtuicral  standards  ol  (juantity,  dtH'ora- 
tion,  or  ipmekery,  we  should  at  once  lay  it  aside.  Hut  thinking 
is  rare ;  hoiu^t  thinking  more  rare ;  honest  and  serious  thinking 
most  rare.  It  is  bi'cause  we  recognize  the  last  spirially  with 
reference  to  the  pulpit  in  its  relation  to  the  age — the  philosophy 
of  religious  teaching — among  the  essays  in  Mr.  ^I‘Coiul)ie’s 
volume,  that  we  ftvl  that  it  deserves  a  more  detailed  examina¬ 
tion.  AVe  would  bespeak  for  ourselves  the  indulgene(‘  ot*  the 
reader,  if,  IVom  reasons  which  he  will  readily  gather,  we  intro¬ 
duce  it  in  our  own  peculiar  manner  to  his  notice — sometimes 
necessarily  in  a  tom'  md  customary  to  us. 

Hrobably  there  has  never  been  a  period  in  our  history  when 
the  great  pnddems  connected  with  man  as  an  individual,  and 
with  imm  in  their  soidal  connexion,  have  forced  themstdves  more 
upon  th(‘  notice  of  the  si'rious  in  the  community  than  at  present. 
Unfortunately  thest'  (piestions  too  often  receive  the  “  go-by,”  or 
are  treat t‘d  in  a  manner  unb(‘Coming  their  iin])ortancc  or  inade¬ 
quate  to  tlu'ir  solution,  Kach  party  seems  almost  to  contribute 
a  “(piotum”  to  the  general  misunderstanding,  and  we  are  in 
dajiger  amidst  the  mass  of  diliereiit  languages,  of  realizing  the 
existence  of  a  social  Habel  with  its  attendant  sin,  disaster,  and 
disjHTsioii.  \  the  bonds  which  connect  man  to  man  are  in 
dangt'r  of  being  severed  by  an  unscrupulous  seliishness ;  the 
(‘sstmtial  naisons  of  the  dilference  of  classes  are  well  nigh  ibr- 
p)tti‘n  in  the  lu'artless  and  regardless  ])ride  of  self* sat i>lied 
insolence,  which  attmnpts  to  substitute  is(dation — the  n'luains 
ot  leudal  tyranny  without  feudal  merit  or  bravery — in  room 
ot  necessary  ditfenmee,  but  mutual  help,  and  in  the  indignant 
rt'action  (»t  thosi‘ who  ft*c'l  that  these  claims  arc  grounded  neither 
in  ri‘ason  nor  in  right.  In  the  scramble  upwards  on  the  social 
ladder — wlu're  man  has  no  brother — the  occupant  ot  (»nc  step 
has  his  stoop  for  him  on  the  higher,  and  his  kick  for  him  on  the 
lower  step.  lb*gardle.ss  of  his  fellows  and  the  common  weal, 
emdi  shouts  and  scrambles,  even  though  amid  the  gcun  ral  decep¬ 
tion,  shouting,  and  scrambling,  the  social  ladder  should  well 
nigh  Ik'  overturned.  Along  w  ith  this  noise  and  ovei  topl)ing  it, 
IS  heard  the  authoritative  voice  of  those  wdio  care  for  the  limbs, 
the  thoughts,  or  the  hearts  of  all  the  scramblers — and  who,  like 
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♦horn  also  scraiiiblo,  *slu>ut,  and  pusli  each  other  and  the  coin, 
miinitv  i?enerallv.  In  parliament  we  have  the  speochityiu- 
element  all  en-rossing  ;  in  business  and  in  the  state,  inriiienc'e 
mrtv  and  e\])ediencv— the  Lares  and  IVnatcvs,  the  household 
Lis  ’tiie  o-reat  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.  Principle  and  action  are 
\  nothin’^  in  the  common  scramble.  Each  party  and  station 
has  its  iicculiar  priests,  its  political  economists,  instriu^tors,  and 
moralists,  all  too  often  ready  to  pamper  its  prejudices,  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  understand  the  wants  ot  (it hers,  or  to 
introduce  Divine  harmony  into  these  at  ])resent  discordant  ele¬ 
ments.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  our  citic'S  are  btung  over- 
cr(>wdcd,  the  population  outgrows  labour,  and  labour  outgrows 
romiineration,  and  wants  outgrow  both  labour  and  remunera¬ 
tion.  Dar  lanes  and  alleys  multiply;  our  courts  and  houses 
darken;  disease,  sorrow,  and  vice  stalk  amongst  our  t('eming 
massis,  while  the  outer  circles  keep  up  the  revelry  and  danc(‘, 
and  drown  in  their  frantic  mirth  the  shriidvs  and  cries  ot  widows 
and  children,  of  biuiding  youth  and  breaking  manhood.  Ditr- 
raturo,  also,  has  too  much  grown  into  caste-literature ;  each 
writes  for  his  class  and  remains  ignorant  of  the  whoU',  and  eacli 
pampers  and  deludes  the  class  which  he  addresses.  Aiul  even 
religion  is  in  danger  of  becoming  separated  into  and  toi  (  ass^s, 
till  at  last  each  class  must  stand  aloof,  frowning,  loiudy,  and 
tottering  under  the  gathering  clouds  and  the  thuatiniing  stoim 

of  a  coming  judgment.  .  . 

Let  not  the  reader,  who  has  hitherto  borne  wiili  us,  t  iiii  v 

that  we  have  either  overstated  the  case  or  oyi‘r>tcp]H<  t  u- 
hounds  assigned  to  the  literary  critic,  thirs  it  is  il  we  lavo 
rightlv  apprehended  our  task — with  unsparing  hand  to  exposi 
all  that  is  oiie-sid(‘d,  defective,  and  dangcnnis,  as  evmy  varying 
feature  (d*  mind  and  life  expresses  itself  in  lit('ratuu‘.  uis, 
also,  it  is  to  encourage  in  that  domain  all  that  is  no  it  am 
gold,  to  help  it  oinvards,  and,  as  far  as  our  nuMita 
reaches,  to  point  it  in  the  right  direction  of  thought  am  o^ 
action.  Not  merely  to  pronounce  on  literary  elegances  oi  it 
opposite;  not  merely  to  chronicle  the  investigations  o  science 
and  of  history,  but  to  exhibit  the  wants,  the  daiigms,  t  u  lopcs, 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  age  as  these  are  pcairtrayed  in  its 
literature;  to  discourage  what  is  detrimental,  to  os  cr  \v  la 
good,  and  yet  to  follow  the  adventurous  from  mountain  to  crag 
with  our  ‘‘  Kxcelsior;”  such  we  conceive  to  he  our  vocation  as 
fhristian  and  literary  critics.  Let  the  readm 
iligrcvssion ;  there  are  cavillers,  and  in  this  instance  a  cas  ,  w 
will  “not  answer  the  fool  according  to  his  folly.  n,*,,.- 

hut  what  is  the  Church  doing  >  Is  it  not  her  nol)  e  calli  g 
to  pervade,  to  regenerate,  and  so  to  com^uei  t  e  vnoi 


IL 
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of  tlic  gospel  luive  lost  none  of  tli('ir  vitcility  aii»l  power, 
in»r  liJis  the  truth  whieli  geiu'rated  Kuro])e,  and  again  at  the 
time  of  till*  lh‘foMnation  ng^meratod  its  institutions  and  society, 
declined  in  vtdue  or  l)(‘conie  a  hmfinn  fnlmru.  And  yi'l,  withal, 
hvpocri'^y  seems  to  grow  unchecked:  vice,  iiavligion,  and 
wVctchcdiu'ss  are  frightfully  on  the  increase,  an<l  th(‘  gaj) 
lu'twi'cn  the  church  and  the  world  thn'atc'iis  to  Ix'conie  (nie  of 
mutual  i'<o]ation.  'I'he  eausi's  of  all  this  must,  we  lear,  he  sought 
in  the  (h*eli!U'  ot  vital  and  lu'althy  Christianity,  and  the  suhsti- 
t\ition  in  its  stead  of  a  eount('rfeit,  seKish,  and  maudlin  staui- 
nu'ntalism.  llittt'r  though  these  words  may  appear,  W(‘  write 
them  the  more  contidently,  knowing  that  even  at  present  it  is 
not  hv  any  means  so  universally,  and  that,  it  cannot  and  shall 
iiM  hccome  so — tin*  night  has  its  morning;  therefore,  onec 
again  we  say  it,  and  we  S('e  it — “  Kxecdsioi* !  ” 

I  rn's]>eetivt‘  of  the  unsten  though  pow('rful  inlhuaices  of 
privat(‘  character  and  cxamph',  the  chuixdi  has  two,  and  only 
two,  (linrt  means  of  puhlic  infliuana' — the  press  and  the  pul})it, 
the  written  and  the  spok(‘n  word.  In  both  these  depart nuuit.s  it 
is  her  duty  and  privih'ge,  by  the  dilfusion  of  the  truth  and  the 
extensi(*n  of  t!u‘  Mastt'r's  kingdom,  to  renovatt*  society,  and, 
instead  of  iniMuy  and  sin,  to  introduce  happiness  and  holiness. 
She  alont',  we  lirinly  belit've  it,  ])OSNCsses  the  universal  and 
uniailing  n  nu'dy  for  all  the  ills  of  man,  and  conscious  huth 
of  this  and  of  her  mission  in  connexion  with  it,  liers  it  is  to 
“gird  tlu'  towel  ”  around  lu'r  for  the  labour  of  loV(‘.  A  chureli 
or  churclu's  of  and  foi*  parties,  or  nneatholic  fin  tlu'  proper  siuise 
of  the  t(']in)  in  her  aims,  is  not  the  right liil  (h'scendanl  of  the 
a])ostolic  community  found(‘d  in  the  bh'od  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
tlu‘  Saviour.  i!t*r  aj)pearance  tlnm  b(‘coines  a  giiniace  and  a 
caricatnrt';  her  sword  eitlu'r  rusts  in  the  scabbard,  is  rcd(lon(<l 
in  an  intciin  ciiu'  war,  or  is  excduinged  for  a  wooden  t(»y.  She 
must  li.>tt‘n  to,  apprehend,  eompreluuid,  and  syinpatliize  with 
tin'  wants  (d*  the  ag(',  and  ada])t  her  beneiieenl  api)liauces  to 
them,  if  she  is  to  be  faithful  to  her  trust. 

Ibit  it  tin'  ])ul[)it  a!id  the  press  are  the  two  s])ccial  engines  ot 
the  ehureh,  it  is  a  serious  eoii'^ideration  that  in  hoth  these 
(h'parlmeuts  she  does  not  displav  the  aetivitv  or  j)ower  which 
might  Inive  ht^en  exported  at  her  hands.  To  soiiu'  of  the  h  ading 
(h'tects  in  our  popular  ri'ligioiis  liti'rature  w<‘  hav('  lately  adverted 
{rule  l’.ci,Kciic,  duly,  iSob).  \V,»  might  have  said  a  go(Kl  deal 
more,  hut  as  in  eertain  ivs}>eets  the  defects  of  the  ])ress  ami  the 
]ndpit  are  almost  identieal,  we  pi’efer  in  this  paper,  to  coniine 
ours('lves  to  the  latter,  the  more  so  as  by  far  tlu‘  grt'ater  and 
more  interesting  part  of  the  book,  of  vrhieli  as  yet  we  have 
mentioned  little  more  than  the  title,  bears  upon  the  suhjeet. 
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Alul  here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  iiiay  ho  allowed  to  state  that 
those  Essays  contain  abundant  evidence  that  ^Ir.  ^I‘0(iinbie  is  a 
thinker,  and  a  Christian  thinker;  and  if  we  cannot  au^ree  to  tli(» 
cormtness  of  all  his  objections,  or  the  aptness  of  all  his  proposed 
remedial  measures,  we  are  <‘it  one  witli  liini  on  many  points,  and 
(liH'ply  p’ateful  for  the  manly  hoiu'sty,  (^hristian  sincerity,  and 
thoiii^ht fulness  with  which  he  recalls  his  lellow-bidievers  to  the 
oonsideration  of  some  of  the  most  important  subjc'cts.  A\’e  do 
not  make  ourselves  res])onsible  for  these  biSsays,  nor  do  wo 
wholly  endorse  them — indeed,  in  soim^  points  we  (h'cide:lly 
dki^reo — but  we  hail  their  ij^eneral  scope  tind  treatment  as  a 
imich-nccded  contribution  to  tlie  i^-reat  (piestion  of  tin'  times. 
The  two  essays  on  “Sonic  Defects  in  Kvanofidical  Crt'acliini;-,” 
and  on  “The  Ihil])it  in  Relation  to  the  Ao*e,”  oui^lit  to  be  (‘are- 
lully  read  by  thinkin;^  men  amono-  the  clergy  and  laity. 

rrcaehin<>f,  in  tlie  common  acce])tation,  ai>[)(‘ars  to  us  a 
distinctively  Christian  institution,  d'he  regular  (‘X])osition  and 
apjdication  of  Divine  truth  did  not  form  pait  ol*  pui)lic  worshii) 
duriiio;  the  preparatory  sta^e  of  Judaism;  far  less  can  w(‘  look 
for  it  in  lieathenism.  If  the  ]>ri(\stliood  lias  not  (oily  ceased,  but. 
in  its  stead  a  divinely  authoriz(Ml  class  of  preaclu'rs  or  ndi^ious 
teachers  has  Ix'cn  S(‘t  ajiart,  its  manil’est  pnrpiise  seems  to  lie  in 
every  a«»;e  to  present  the  unvarying’,  eternal  tiaith  of  (iod,  yet 
in  a  manner  suited  to  its  n  spc'ctivc^  wants,  ^rruth  is  necessarily 
one  and  not  many,  and  that  truth  which  is  “  abh‘  to  mak(*  wise 
unto  salvation  ”  is  ol*  course'  unchan<:;<'d  and  niichanp;’cahle ;  hut 
us  the  phases  of  mental  and  social  life'  vary,  so  tin'  adaptation 
y-tlie  Ibini  and  garb — of  the  truth  must  also  change.  It  is 
indisputable  that,  in  all  ordinary  eases,  the  sermons  which 
stirred  to  the  In  art  the  iin'ii  of  fornn'r  ages  are  (•om]>aratively 
inelHcacious  in  our  days,  heeause  tliey  are'  no  longe'i*  aelapted  to 
the  j)liases  of  our  mental  anel  seienal  life',  d'he  “rococo’’  in 


preaching  may  attract  some  te)  a  the"e)]e)gie‘al  cnriosity-she)j),  hut 
will  lie)!  intluenee  seieietv  or  set  the  whee'Is  ol*  (.’hristian  aetie>n 
in  motion.  The  apostles  I’ecognize'el  in  tlu'ir  i)raetie(^  the  rule 
oflieeomiiig  te)  dews  anel  (Jree'ks  as  Je'ws  and  (iree'ks,  nor  may 
"e  sjifely  neglect  it.  J'Jfete  formulas  anel  he'irloemi  ahstrae*tions 
may  lull  tlie  conseienee  to  sh'cp,  anel  cause  the  “  saere'd  hall- 
hour  to  pass  smoe)t]ily,  hut  tlu'V  neither  ap])e'al  to  the*  lie*ad 
nor  to  the  he.art.  want  to  unelerstanel  anel  te)  feel  the  word, 

^nd  it  the  })reaeher  cannot  (‘ome  down  te)  onr  wants  and  ieh'as — 
d  ‘coming  de)wn  ”  anel  not  “ comj)relu'n(ling  ”  ho  the  prope'r 
teiTn  he  cannot  expect  us  to  come  up  to  his,  eir  to  inllueiiee  us. 
.  ^  *’^lH‘at  it,  that  as  the  continuation  of  a  regular  (‘lerieal  order 
dsclf  indicates  that  of  all  religions  (’hristianity  alone  aims  at 
fnlifiting  a  “  willing  people,”  and  that  in  its  aim  and  character 
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it  alone  is  a  uniirp-sal  religion,  suit^'d  to  all  men  and  to  all  tiinos, 
80  it  also  imposes  on  the  clor^M’  the  obligation  of  adapt in<;  tlielr 
toacliin^  to  the  wants  and  ideas  ot'tlie  men  ul‘ their  times. 

We  know  that  in  all  this  W(‘  may  l>c'  misunderstood,- and  il‘  any¬ 
body  is  sj)i‘eially  anxious  to  <h»  so,  by  all  moans  let  him  do  it : 

Mverv  ereature  alter  its  kind.”  Jh‘  it  well  understood,  we  do 
not  ad\AK‘ate  any  lowering  ol‘ the  Christian  standard,  (dther  in  suh- 
stanee  or  in  I'orm  ;  we  only  wish  that  its  aim  be  verified,  so  that 
the  pfi’(‘at  object  of  ])reaehinjj;  may  not  be  lost  in  an  aecumulation 
ol‘  uimu'aiiin;;  and  unimpressive  verbiage.  AVith  all  our  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  age,  it  is  in  many  respects  an  eminently  thoughtful 
one.  Com  pan*  s(K*iety  and  tin*  general  disposition  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religion  amongst  us  with  the  state  of  matters  in  former 
agt*s,  and  tin*  conclusion  will,  in  our  oj)inion,  be  certainly  favour¬ 
able.  Still,  a  wide-s])n‘ad  scepticism,  not  so  much  an  oj)po>ition 
to,  as  a  want  of  living  faith,  has  seized  our  eotemi)oraries.  Kvan- 
gelical  trutli  is  still  (►pc'uly  derided;  n'ligions  men  arc  still 
drawn  in  caricature;  manv  have  renoune(‘d  ehurch-troiim 
hahits  wholly,  or  for  a  tifue;  manv  mon*  continue  them  as  a 
men*  form  ;  along  with  a  loud  ])rofession  of  orthodoxy,  then*  is,  in 
some  cases,  open  vice  and  iinmoiality  ;  in  more  an  inability  to 
realize  the  connexion  between  faith  and  life  ;  in  most  an  utter 
callousness  as  to  the  mission  of  the  chureli  in  society.  -Ml  this, 
We  know,  may  ultiinatt'ly  lu*  trace<l  to  the  innate  (hpiavity  of 
the  heart  ;  hut  we  cannot  absolve  the  pulpit  from  a  share  in  the 
blanu*.  In  the  Kssay  on  “Some  Defects  in  Kvangelical  Preach¬ 
ing,  ’  Mr.  Al‘(\mibie  m(*ntions  the  following,  as  mistakis  or 
omissions:  “  the  want  of  anything  like  an  adiquate  display  of 
the  essi*ntial  greatness  of  GckI  ;”  “that  the  moral  malady  of  our 
nature  is  lu'ither  so  olU'u  nor  so  ])romineiitly  brought  into  view 
as  its  importance  demands;”  that  “  but  a  very  limited  elucida¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  Christian  morality,”  is  given;  “a 
striking  deficit*ncy  (d'  vigorous  and  accurate  thought,”  and  in 
its  room,  “  a  di*clamatory  style  ;  ”  “the  frecpieiit  recurn'iicc  ot 
common-place  words  and  phrases;”  and  “  the  promiscuous  and 
ind(*finite  use*  oi  the  iKdd  metaphors  and  imagery  of  Scripture.’’ 
1  erhaps  the  reader  will  deem  this  a  sulHcientlv  long  catalogue 
ol  grieyanci'S,  and  yet  we  bid  him  prepare  for  something  addi¬ 
tional  Irom  t)urselves.  Put  belbre  doing  so,  we  have  to  add 
that  a  sevond  h.ssay  on  the  “Pulpit  in  Pelation  to  the -Vge, 
apparently  written  alxuit  twenty  years  after  that  on  the  “  Defects 
in  Kvangelii*al  Preaching  *  is  i*ven  more  thori>ugh,  and  indicates 
rijK'iicd  experience  and  di  epeiu'd  reflection.  It  embraces  almost 
every  topic  connect(  d  with  the  pulpit,  and  treats  them  — some  to 
our  thorough  ^yitistaetion  ;  some,  we  confess  it,  to  our  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  but  all,  in  an  eminently  thoughtful  and  serious  manner. 
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After  <nvin?:  leadiii"  cliaractcristies,  and  indicating  tlielcad- 

iiiir  wants  of  the  aj^e,  tlie  ideal  of  a  preaclier  and  of  preach  in  is 
drawn;  and,  tiiially,  the  various  ditHculties  to  bo  overcome — 
coiiventioual,  vital,  doctrinal,  traditional,  pt'ciiniary,  professional, 
and  popular,  are  described.  AVitliout  at  prestmt  impiirinj;  into 
the  propriety  of  our  author’s  arrangement,  we  shall  more  pro- 
titablv  enp:a<5e  our  readers  if  we  successively  touch  upon  the 
|X)int8  ill  which  Mr.  ;M‘Combie  directly  or  indirectly  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  right  and  to  what  is  wrong  in  our  popular 
rt'ligious  teaching. 

As  every  independent  thinher  has  his  own  pi'culiar  way  of 
viewing  subjects,  so  every  thinking  jireacher  will  of  course'  iiave 
his  peculiar  method  of  apprehending  and  ])resent  ing  truth.  For 
such  compositions  it  is  impossible  to  frame  very  s])('cial  ruh's ; 
these'  are  bonds — minel  bursts  them,  pse'uelei-minel  elrags  them, 
hules  can  here  be  only  negative,  indicating  what  shouM  be 
ave)ieleel,  and  even  suedi  are  ed‘  elubious  utility,  i.e.,  where  tJuy 
lire  necessary,  a  gooel  eleal  meire  is  necessary,  (iirrn,  a  nut  a 
\cho  haa  i'xpcricttced  the  truths  huH  niuntid  indiruiitulift/^  eulii- 
cution  and  aetjuaini uncoship  with  tho  wants  of  his  a(p\  and  yon 
have  the  elotneids  of  a  good  proacltcr.  A  garment  sits  muedi 
better  we  know  on  a  tailor’s  ble)ck  than  ein  a  living  person — 
chacun  a  son  goiityhxit  we  prefer  the  living  tlgure  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  rum])les  in  the  coat.  An  entity  in  black,  with  a  stitfened 
white  collar  (only  to  indicate  the  address  of  the  owner),  who 
drawls  the  ecclesiastical  tune  during  the  magic  “  hours  canonical  ” 
to  listless,  lifeless  beings,  and  then  descends  and  disa])|)ears 
among  the  mass,  a  mental  inanity  and  a  moral  nullity,  is 
verily  not  a  “  successor  of  the  apostles.”  We  doubt  whether  he 
is  anything  except  a  place-holder,  and  a  ])lace-obsti‘ucter.  Ib^ 
18  there — there^  where  aiiothei*  should  be.  To  such,  all  his  pi'ople 
say,  Amen.  Yet  he  is  an  apparition,  not  the  rc'ality  of  a  minister. 
G(m1  forbid  that  this  human  thing  should  represent  (’hrist’s 
nunistry.  A"et  while  its  prevalence  is  matb'r  of  painful  noto- 
nety,  it  exerts  at  the  same  time  noxious  eflects  on  tin?  class  as  a 
whole.  The  consequence  is  a  sort  of  professional  stilfness  and 
inflexibility ;  alas !  not  with  refcrenci'  to  the  sins,  but  thy 
wants  ol  the  age.  Cotemporary  minds  (ainiiot  recognize  in  them 
nught  but  exhumed  mummies,  to  whom  at  bi'st,  an  historical 
interest  attaches;  and  rashly  concluding  that  the  principle  of  life 
lull'll  away  from  what  in  reality  are,  and  should 
be  shown  to  be,  the  living  springs  of  truth,  of  moral  life,  and  of 
spiritual  happiness. 

^Ve  cannot  help  repeating  it:  the  great  defect  in  evangelical 
Pleaching  is  its  want  of  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  and 
^cemties  of  the  age.  This  holds  true  of  the  dealings  of  the 
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cl^Tjry  towards  ihoso  who  attend  n])()n,  and  towanls  thoso 
wlio  haveestranj^i'd  tlieniselves  from, their  ministrations.  The  two 
*^n‘at  sinsaiid  dani^ers of  our  aLj:(‘  are  seltisli  isolation  and  want  (•{' 
reality  in  and  towards  num.  The  runetion  of  the  pulpit  slioiiM, 
thereionn  he  the  introduetion  ol*  inward  and  sj)iritual  truthful- 
in‘ss,  and  of  love  Ihe  modern  irivdi odious  satirist  has  diseoverod 
the  weak  ]>art  <d‘  rcli;;ious  soeic'ty  when  he  mak(‘s  the  hypocrivy 
and  M‘lllshn('ss,  the  callousness  towards  those  who  are  in 
s{)iritual,  nu'utah  inid  physical  wretchedness,  and  the 
humhui;  which  has  intruded  even  into  the  sacred  domains  of 
( 'hrist ianit V,  the  theiiu'  ot  his  ridieuh*.  Alas  I  that  W(*  eaTui(>t 
indiLt>*J‘*itly  rt*pcl  the  ri'proach,  and,  like  tlu*  aposthvs,  call  u|wui 
our  (‘iKMuies  themselves  to  hi'  our  judj'X's.  \\  e  have  to  content 
ourselves,  while  admitting  some  thiii^-s,  with  ohjectinjj;  that 
his  descriptions  are  oin'-sidi'd  ;  that  they  entirely  iji^norc  what 
(’hrisiianity  really  is  and  has  done,  and  that  they  k('(‘p  in  the 
hack^^rouml  those  who  are  its  p^eiiuine  re])resentativcs  amonj' 
us.  Vet  “truth  in  the  inward  parts,”  “  a  nt‘w  lu’art  and  a  rii^ht 
spirit”  have  heen  since  the  time  of  David,  and  art'  still,  the 
characteristics  of  spiritual  ndi^ion,  and  both  tlu'  (‘xprt'ss  declara¬ 
tions,  tlu*  j^cneral  heariu^^  and  exam]d('s  of  the  A(w  fota- 
luent  and  of  its  writers,  amply  show  that,  if  any  man  pretends 
to  lov(‘  (iod  whom  he  has  not  seen,  witliout  lovinu:  Ins  l>rother 
wlioiii  he  has  s(*en,  *Mi(*  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in  liim.” 

Without  entering  into  any  elaborate  ar<i;ument,  we  may  take 
it  Ibr  «j:rantt'd  that  Genuine  Christianity  will,  by  renewinj^  the 
the  heart,  will,  and  mind,  gradually  pervade  all  tlio  faculties,  and 
so  iiitlueiice  tlio  (uiter  man  as  that  the  distinctive  marks  of  dis- 
ciph'ship  will  become  manifi'st  to  all.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
Ik*  allowed  that  ('ducat ion  and  outw’ard  circumstances  may  have 
a  CfUi.sidt'rable  iiitluence  in  retarding  this  dev(  lopment,  and  that 
i*sp(*cially  in  those  respects  where  settled  habits  of  thinking  (‘r 
of  acting  pn'Vt'iil  tlu*  entertainment  of  certain  ipiestions.  To 
mention  taniiliar  instances,  we  know  that  in  spite  of  clear  bihle 
testinumv,  Christiiin  men  in  the  ^liddle  A<):<\s  c(mforint'd tomaiiv 
practices  which  wt*  would  unhesitatinglv  dcnonn(*e  as  oppost'd 
to  the  ord  of  (iod.  So  also,  as  ^Ir.  ^l‘(\mibie  rightly 
r(*nnnds  us  in  touching  on  tliis  subject,  the  incompatibility 
ot  slaverv  with  Christianity'  was,  till  recent Iv,  not  undi*rstot.(l 
in  this  country,  nor  is  it,  we  may  add,  at  j)resent  under¬ 
stood  in  many  parts  of  America.  The  (piestion  of  liberty  oi 
conscience  may'  be  mentioned  as  another  instance  in  ])oint.  Now, 
ju^t  as  tluse  subjects  hail  formerly  be(*n  misunderstood,  and 
(‘dui'atiiui,  the  comnuju  nuules  of  thinking,  and  the  foivc'ol  habit 
had  contributi'd  to  continue  this  ignoi’aiUH*,  so  many  groat 
individual  and  social  duties  seem  to  be  “hid  ”  from  us  ;  but  hero, 
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that  (Usciission,  cannot  do  any  good,  nor  have  any  practical  effect. 
It  is  unsuitahle  and  unreal. 

AnotluT  unsuitahlcncss  and  unreality  is  the  theological  tluin- 
(h‘r-storm  which  hursts  around  the  trenihling  and  stuiiind 
licarers  of  yond(‘r  Boanerges.  It  is  a  torrent  ot‘  words  which 
carries  evtuy thing  helore  it,  and  sweeps  it  away,  hn'paration 
he  has  none;  prt‘paration  he  not'ds  none — for  there  is  nothing 
in  him  to  prepare'.  1  he  most  solemn  mysteries  ot  our  ndigion, 
the  most  awful  prosjR'cts  of  a  hardened  race,  are  hy  turns  hurled 
j)ast  us,  like  uprooted  giants  of  the  forest  and  ruiiu'd  house!*, 
with  a  complaisance  and  self-satisfaction  which  show  that, 
wluH'ver  fet'ls  or  thinks,  it  is  certainly  not  that  rattling,  foam¬ 
ing.  raving  thing  in  “  Mose.s’  seat/’  The  performam.'e  tlnislu'd. 
tlu'ie  is  a  collapse'  in  preacher  and  audience  fe)r  the  we'ek.  3Ion 
e)f  this  stamp  eleal  large'lv  in  the  terrific,  and  where  tliere  is  no 
fire  to  call  elown,  they  liave  imthing  further  to  ek).  lioveand 
grae'e's,  exi)e'riene;o,  life  and  practice,  are  not  parts  e)f  the 
creed. 

A  still  ditlerent  inanity  is  the  class  of  Me'ssrs.  Flowe'rpots — a 
lartre  and  incre'asing  race  of  Christian  unrealities.  A^’ith  the 
spiritual  thermemu'te'r  below  the  freezing-j>oint,  anel  the  mental 
vision  beyond  the  cure  of  men,  there  is  sufHcient  and  more  than 
suflicieiit  of  tlu'  j>retentious.  Home  ste'p  out  like  Italian  dancing- 
inastc'rs;  others  roug('  and  dre'ss  their  sermons  like  a  fade'd  beauty; 
others  y^ive  vou  such  a  tissue  of  stvlistic;  nonsense  and  tasteless 
vorhosity  to  cover  their  mental  darkness,  as  j)ositively  kec})syou 
in  tlu'  alti'rnative  of  wonderment  and  fear.  Substantives  inno¬ 
cent  i)f  adj('ctives,  wondering  what  happy  accick'iit  has  suddt'iily 
brought  them  togethei*;  figures  which  you  may  figuiH' ;  a  scii- 
U'lice  with  a  tail  and  n(d>ody  to  carry  it,  dragging  in  the  mud; 
“  rosy-footed  morning  ”  and  “  pink-eyed  evening  ”  hobnob¬ 
bing  to  each  other;  “gurgling  streams”  and  “meandering 
cherubim  of  glorious  visions  brighter  than  ean  be  ti’ansjdantcd” 
together  with  sk'<'i>ing  or  gaping  hearers, — in  sliorf ,  I  )on  (biixoto 
in  tlu'  pul})it,  and  Sancho  Pan/.a  in  the  pews — a  very  useful  coni- 
hiuation.  \\  e  have  heard  of  a  rare  compound  of  “  Hoanerges” 
and  “  Floweri>ots,”  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  who  utterly  unable, 
from  sheer  exhaust  ion,  to  procei'd.coidd  at  last  onlvgasp  out  single 
words  tt)  electrily  his  audience.  “  I'ih,  wasn’t  he  grand  at  last, 
observed  one  of  his  hearers  to  the  other,  “on  the  word,  Mrsupu- 
tawmia!”  dhere  is  a  good  deal  of  this  “  Mesopotamia ’’-grandeur, 
where  words  an'  smothered  in  figures  or  figures  in  woi’ds,  and 
both  imntal  and  moral  nakedness  concealed  amidst  “high 
swelling  words  of  vanity.”  Still,  as  this  passes  aimmgst  the 
halt-itlucated  lor  elegance,  and  llie  uneilucated  lor  clocpicuee, 
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and  as  proaohor  and  hearers  share  in  tlie  unreality,  “  Flower- 
j)Ots’'  are  doeidedly  tlie  thinp:  lor  the  eeelesiastieal  “season/’ 
Christianity  and  its  mysteries— -what  a  theme  I  tlie  wants  of 
our  fellow  men,  livinj^,  sulferinn^,  waitinji^,  workinii:,  we('])ing, 
jK'rishinp: — what  realities  !  the  mission  of  the  (’hureh — wiiat  a 
ciillinp:!  And  are  these  the  ])erformanees,  is  this  the  food  of 
souls,  the  liji:!^  of  the  world,  thi'  salt  of  tlie  earth — this  mass  of 
oantinj]^,  of  inanity,  and  of  unreality  AVhat  we  need  is  truthy 
life,  love;  one  sentence  of  it  is  worth  a  volume  of  traditionalism, 
oVtorritication,  and  of  trash.  And  yet  how  rare  is  it!  A  good 
and  useful  preacher  is  one  who,  with  mental  cultivation,  com¬ 
bines  the  prime  qualities  of  spiritual  experienee  and  s[)iritual 
sympathy — who,  instead  of  a  systiun  of  doctrines,  gives  you  what 
he  has  experienced,  and  what  your  heart  and  your  life  requires 
both  for  time  and  for  eternity.  IFe  spc'aks  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers.  Out  of  the  rich  treasury  of  (diristian  truth  he  hrintrs 
the  “pearl  of  great  price;  ”  he  wins  your  admiration  for  it;  he 
jjaiiis  your  consent  to  jnirchase  and  to  wear  it.  lie  is  sound  in 
doctrine  and  values  orthodox  truth,  but  he  knows  that  formu¬ 
laries  are  without  value  unless  they  an'  understood  and  lelt  hy 
himself  and  his  audience,  and  he  prefers  to  adapt  his  teaching 
to  your  and  your  fellow-men’s  wants,  rather  than  to  tradition, 
lie  drinks  at  the  spring  of  scrijitural  truth  ;  he  sympathizc's 
with  all  that  is  holy,  good  and  noble  ;  and  having  led  his  heanu’s 
to  the  cross,  he  points  them  to  fields  of  becoming  uscdulness  in 
the  church  and  the  woidd.  However  untillected,  ho  is  powerful ; 
however  simple  his  strain,  such  melody  is  divine. 

Wc  know  that  the  sound  of  ])opularlty  is  sweet,  and  its 
thought  bewitching,  while  its  real  valium  as  an  indi(*ation  of 
merit  is  often  absolutt'ly  ail.  Who  can  accuiatc'ly  t(‘Il  what  are 
the  exact  elements  whi(*h,  in  their  combination,  attract  crowds 
ot  the  gentler  sox  of  all  ages,  with  pc'riiimed  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs,  youths  with  hair  unerringly  parted,  and  bcnevoh'iitly 
looking  stoutish  gentlemen  ;  or  chronicle  the  (*ausos  of  the 
sudden  rush  after  the  popular  preacher  into  the  vestry  It  is 
certainly  n()t  always  thonijJdy  for  we  ourselves  hav(^  sat  in  a 
chapel  beside  a  lady  who  a])parently  had  at  least  the  pencil  “of 
a  ready  writer,”  and  was  busv  during  “an  exposition”  covering 
untold  sheets  of  note-paper  with  lance-shaped  not(*s.  Ihe 
exposition”  was  certainly  not  redundant  in  IhfnuiJit wo  hav(‘ 
fo  eonless  that  our  attention  was  sadly  divich'd  betwec'ii  the 
•‘Speaker  and  the  note-taker,  for  to  us  it  seemed  a  much  greater 
ctfort  ot  mind  to  take  c(Uitinuous  notes  than  to  utt(U’  the  senti¬ 
ments  noted  down.  Still  it  may  safely  bc^  aflirmed  that  one 
main  clement  of  po]nilarity  is  (listinch renews  Anything  diffcn'iit 
roin  the  dreary  waste  of  theological  sand-hills,  nunil  attract. 
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Hut  there  are  two  kinds  ol*  distinctiveness  in  ])reachin^r ;  that 
of  the  man  wlio  preaches  truth  adapted  to  the  times,  and  that 
of  the  spiritual  (piack.  However  defective  in  some  respocls,  the 
man  who  adapts  his  teaching?  to  living  men  will,  it  his  teacliin^ 
be  truth,  no  doubt  attract  a  devout  jK^ople,  i.  e.,  where  then'  are 
the  materials  for  it.  In  the  case  of  the  popular  preacher  to 
whom  we  have  above  referred,  W’e  certainly  had  occasionally 
most  suitable  and  ])ractical  statements.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  lar;j^e  number  of  si<^ht-seers  who  must  have  somethin^^ 
to  move  their  sensibilities  in  reli^iosities  as  well  as  in  other 
respi'cts.  For  them  the  spiritual  quack  is  just  the  dc‘sid(‘iatuin. 
One  advertises  vestments,  candles,  and  mummeries  of  thi‘  body; 
another  calculates  t(>  a  day  when  everythin*^  is  to  ha|)jK‘n,  and 
writes  a  newspaper  report  of  the  parlieularitii's  of  a  future 
a  third  is  a  controvtusial  sledii:e-hammer,  or  a  kind  of  tlieo- 
lo^ical  stin<j;in^-nettle ;  a  fourth  dissolves  in  siuitimentality 
and  sweetness ;  a  fifth  parades  cannibals,  yellow-nost'd  or 
brown  faced  oddities,  Sic.  Hut  why  add  to  the  catalo;i:ue  of 
painfid  notorii'ties  ^  It  has  not  been  our  desij>n  to  collect  a 
thecdo^ieal  “chamber  of  horrors;’’  we  have  considered  it  our 
self-imposed  duty,  honestlv,  and  accordin*’^  to  the  best  of  our 
kiunvled«»e,  to  describe  tlie  defective  and  the  ri^ht  in  our 
|)opular  relifi^ious  teachin^f.  AVe  now  sum  up  wdth  the  remark, 
that  the  ^reat  want  and  requirement  of  our  a^e  is  an  earmst, 
thoujj^htful,  truthful,  and  suitable  ministry,  and  that  wherever 
it  is  found,  it  will,  without  doubt,  prove  not  only  eminenlly 
iHUieficial,  but  ultimately  also  bi<:!;hly  popular. 

After  all  that  we  luive  said,  wc  must  now  leave  both  the  suh- 
ject  on  which  we  have  written,  and  the  book  which  has  been  the 
(HTasioii  of  it,  to  the  thouj^^htful  reader.  It  will  hav('  been 
int(‘rn‘(l,  that  the  two  Essays  on  Preachinji^  constitute  the  most 
im])ortant  and  considerable  part  of  the  volume.  Of  the  other 
pajH'rs  we  call  sjK'cial  attention  to  that  on  “  Intellectual  (ireat- 
iiess,  ’  as  not  oidv  verv  able  and  sim<restive,  but  as  intt  rcstiu'^ 
in  a  psycholo<;ical  point  of  view.  To  our  mind  it  reads  very 
like  a  mental  autobio^raj)hy,  a  kind  of  solilo(piy,  in  which  Mr. 
AHCombie  details  his  mental  awakening,  struggles,  longings,  and 
victory.  Altlumgh  he  is  apparently  better  fitted  for  the  disqui¬ 
sition  of  mental  and  social  questions,  than  for  that  of  moral,  or  for 
desc'riptive  and  pathetic  touches,  w'c  have  occasional! v  come  on 
what  almost  amounts  to  eloquence,  from  its  life-like  reality  and 
its  manifest  derivation  from  experience.  AVe  subjoin  onlv  one 
extract J  ‘ 

Between  a  man,  wlio  examines  and  judges  for  himself,  and  one 
^ho  doi‘b  not,  there  are  no  points  of  comparison ;  the  one  may  adopt 
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falso  pnniiprcs,  but  the  other  cjiiinot  be  said  to  have  any  principles 
at  all ;  only  a  collection  of  prt'jiulices  and  predilections  in  their 
place.  Tlie  mind  of  tlie  one  may  advance  in  the  midst  of  dangers, 
the  mind  of  the  other  does  not  advance  at  all,  hut  •leathers  in  it  the 

tilth  of  sta<;nation . An  intellect  of  lofty  powers  and  rcHned 

susceptibility  is  always  a  noble  object,  whether  it  break  out  from 
among  the  peerage  or  the  people ;  yet  it  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a 
spectacle  |K‘cuiiarly  interesting,  to  bt‘hold  a  powerful  mind  bursting 
by  its  native  energies  the  still*  incrustations  of  rudeness  and  igno¬ 
rance,  and  j)nshi ng  its  way  upwards  to  honourable  and  heneticial 
eminenci^ ;  [)rivations,  discouragements,  and  repulses,  oidy  enhancing 
its  (leterinination  and  ardour.  Thus  the  sprout  of  tlie  acorn,  though 
the  earth  be  trodden  down  above  it,  and  its  progress  be  ohstruett'd 
by  rough  and  gelid  stones,  still  j)ushes  onward  with  an  irrepressible 
effort  to  ris<*,  till  it  finds  an  opening,  where  it  springs  upward  and 
emerges  alx)ve  the  surface,  green.  'Then  rising  and  expanding  under 
the  sunshine  and  dews  of  heaven,  the  tempests  whieli  heat  upon  it 
ouly  make  it  strike  its  roots  deeper  into  the  ground,  till  at  length  it 
stands  forth  in  lofty  beauty  and  majestic  strength,  laughing  at  the 
storm.” 


There  is  notliing  new  in  all  this,  but  does  it  not  read  very  like 
truth — a  true  chapter  out  of  a  true  history  ?  Mr.  M‘(.\)nil)ie  was, 
we  believe,  till  very  lately,,  a  farmer,  in  one  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  districts  of  Aberdeenshire  ;  and  besides  appreeiating 
the  gems  of  suggestive  thoughts  and  valuable  observations, 
which  are  richly  scattered  over  the  pages  of  this  hook,  we  have 
felt  singularly  interested  in  following  tlie  ‘‘  liistory  of  a  mind’' 
ill  tliesc  pages.  We  have  purposely  abstained  from  jiointiiig  out 
the  particular  questions  on  which  we  disagree  with  the  author. 
It  is  the  jirodiict  of  individual  thinking,  and  strongly  hears 
the  characteristics  of  individuality.  To  avoid  rasli  imputations, 
we  have  simply  entered,  in  general  terms,  our  caveat  and 
dissent.  We  can  only  ask  the  reader  to  examine  tlie  hook  for 
himself,  and  to  judge;  sure  we  are  he  will  not  regret  having 
accepted  our  warm  recommendation  us  an  invitation  to  make 
trial  of  its  eonteiits. 


Art.  yil. —  Oxford  F.Hsmjs,  Contributed  by  Members  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  1850.  London  :  Parker,  West  Strand. 

^  E  have  already  noticed  with  much  satisfaction,  the  project  of 
both  the  elder  British  universities  to  extend  their  usefulness  by 
Ihe  annual  publication  of  a  volume  of  critical  or  literary  essays. 
In  our  Review  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Lssays,  we 
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c*on;>ratulated  its  conductors  on  the  catholic  and  po])idar  stylo 
of  the  subjects  they  s^di'Ctcd,  and  of  the  method  in  whicli  they 
treated  them.  A  ]M‘rusal  of  tlie  coinniencinp^  volume  of  the 
Oxford  Hssavs  led  us  to  a  ditferont  conclusion.  In  our  criticism 
upon  it,  we  observed  :  “ 'flio  exception  wo  should  take  ag-ainst 
it  is,  that  it  is  to(»  learned  and  too  scicntitic.  It  seems  to  have 
been  written  for  the  perusal  (»f  the  two  universities,  and  not  for 
the^reat  body  of  educated  readers  throughout  the  realm.  It  is 
redolent  of  t  )xford.” 

We  are  bound  to  j)ronounco  a  similar  opinion  upon  thevohinio 
now  bef(U*c  us.  It  addre.sses  th(‘ few,  and  not  the  many :  appear¬ 
ing  us  the  seric's  dot's  hut  once  in  twelve  uionths,  it  would  seem 
to  1h*  th(‘  obvious  dictate  of  discretion  to  treat  on  sid)jects  of 
gtmeral  and  ])t'rmanent  interest,  and  not  to  descanl  u])on  those 
whioh  interest  but  a  small  section  of  society,  and  that  small 
section,  pto'chance,  only  for  a  time.  Those  organs  of  nnhlic 
intt'lligenct'  and  instruction,  which  aj)pcar  at  shorter  inUu’vals, 
widely,  and  inde(*d,  necessarily  fix  upon  such  subjects ;  hut  an 
annual,  in  ord(‘r  to  be  valiu'd,  should  be  distinguished  from 
these  more  t  plnnnei  al  flowers,  by  a  more  cnduidng  cfllori'scencc, 
and  one  more  .sitisfying  to  the  j)revailing  tastes  of  socii'ty.  The 
subjects  for  thet)xford  hksays  for  I8d(),  are  cerlaudy  sullicicntly 
varied,  'fhe  first  artiidt'  «‘xt<*nds  to  no  fewer  than  eighly-scvon 
pages  ;  it  is  (*ntitlcd“  (kmiparativc  Mytliology,"’  and  is  certainly 
a  marvel  of  minute  and  curious  learning.  It  is  frmn  the  ])en  of 
I h*o lessor  idler.  He  commeiu'es  with  a  ])a'^sage  fnmi  Idato, 
in  whitdi  Socrates  is  rt'presented  as  showing  how  a  natural 
accident  which  occurred  toatireeian  maiden,  was  mythologized 
by  the  Greek  imagination,  and  tlicnceforth  became  the  here¬ 
ditary  material  of  tlie  poet  and  the  artist.  The  transition  fioni 
this  passage  to  his  main  snhjt'ct  is  easy.  Fancy  is  llie  infancy, 
of  which  logic  is  tlic  iimnliood ;  and  poetry  has  ever  been  tlio 
part'iit  (d  prose,  d'lie  I'arlicst  literature  has  Ix'en  j>oetic,  and  it 
would  S(‘em  as  if  the  aggregate  ol  niimkiiid  are  morii  than  typii  al 
id  the  successive  stages  of  individual  hie.  Thus  liistorv,  pliilo- 
sophically  consi(h‘rc\l,  hei*onies  a  gi’and  biogra]diy  in  whicii  the 
dreams  id‘  boyhood  solivlity  into  the  action  of  the  man,  and  the 
autumn  of  nations  is  cnddi'inatic  of*  tlie  matured  and  Iriiitliil 
wisdom  of  age.  This  transcendenfal  idea  seems  to  suggest  a 
grand  unity  ol  plan,  and  to  remind  the  Christ iau  thinki'r,  tliat 
the  great  lleing  who  is  now  making  bv  a  jirovidcntial  hut  unin¬ 
spiring  opcratieii,  the  civilized  world  a  iheativ  id*  wonders,  was 
in  the  infancy  of  the  species,  the  “Ancient  of  Days.” 

1  lie  writer  of  this  l*,ssay  ino^t  justly  re])udiatcs  the  notion  that 
tile  human  mind  originated  in  iiarbarisni.  That  the  law  ol  ilc- 
\elojmieiit  is  essontiaily  iinplaiiled  in  it,  may  be  fairly  aduiillcd. 
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and  to  what  c^rcat  issues  it  may  arrive,  it  is  porliaps  impossible  to 
conjecture;  but  that  it  orii>inato(l  in  an  infant ile  leeldeness,  it 
seciiis  ini])ossible  to  believe.  Indeed,  in  some  respends,  tlie 
(jlories  of  antiquity  put  to  the  blusli  even  the  marvels  of  modern 
science;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  H^yptia ns  which  Closes  studied, 
still  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  and  the  curious. 


“^lany  things,”  says  our  author,  ‘‘are  still  unintelligible  to  us,  and 
the  hicrogly[)hic  language  of  anti(|uitv  records  hut  half  of  the  mind’s 
unconscious  intentions  ;  yet  more  and  more  the  image  of  man,  in 
whatever  clime  we  meet  him,  rises  before  us,  noble  and  pure  from 
the  very  beginning;  even  his  errors  we  learn  to  understand,  even  his 
dreams  we  begin  to  interpnd.  As  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  man,  even  on  the  lowest  strata  of  history,  we  see  that  the 
divine  gift  of  a  sound  and  sober  intellect  belonged  to  him  from  the 
very  first,  and  the  idea  of  a  humanity  emt*rging  slowly  fi\)m  the 
doptlis  of  an  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained  again  The 
curliest  work  of  art  wn/ught  by  the  human  mind,  more  ancient  than 
any  literary  document,  and  prior  even  to  the  first  whisjicrings  of 
tradition — the  human  lau'iuac/c,  forms  an  uninterrupted  chain  from 
the  first  dawn  of  history  down  to  our  own  times.  \Vi‘  still  speak 
the  language  of  the  lirst  ancestors  of  our  own  race,  and  this  language 
with  its  wondcrl'ul  structure,  bears  witness  against  sucli  unhallowed 
imputations.” — Page  5. 

The  assertion  that  wo  still  speak  the  language  of  the  first 
ancestors  of  our  race,  may  at  first  seem  paradoxical,  but  an 
insjieclion  of  the  numerous  very  eurious  eoinparative  tables  by 
which  tlie  writer  illustrates  bis  theories,  will  eoiilirm  its  trutli. 
Thus  we  have  the  w'oi’ds  fafher,  7)iothai\  brother ^  srsfer^  and 
dantjhter,  given  in  parallel  columns  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Gotliie,  Slavonic,  and  Irish.  Ili'twei'ii  all  of  these,  a 
very  close  analogy  plainly  subsists.  In  Sanskrit,  for  example, 
we  tind  th.e  synonymes  of  tlie  Juiglisli  words  lirst  given  to  be 
Latiir,  Mfitar,  Jlliratar,  Sviisar,  Duhitar. 

To  this  fundamental  analogy  bet  wocn  the  jianuit  languages  of 
the  earth,  the  writer  subjoins  another  consideration  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  Mythology.  This  is, 


“tlmt  the  words  indicating  the  objects  and  plicriomomv  ol  nature 
W  in  thes(‘  ancient  languages,  a  termination  cxjircssivc  ot  gender, 
and  this  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  the  corre.spondlng  idea  ot 
sex,  so  that  these  luum's  ri*c(*ivcd  not  oidy  an  individual,  but  a  sexual 
character,  ^’herc  was  no  substantive  which  was  not  either  masculine 


or  frniinine,  neuters  bedng  ot*  later  growth  and  distinguisbable  cbictly 
in  the  nominative.  What  must  liavc  been  the  result  of  this  r  As 
long  as  people  tbongbt  in  language,  it  was  simply  impossible  to 
^peak  of  morning  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter,  w  ithout  giving  to 
thc^se  conceptions  sometbiiig  of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  at 
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last,  a  personal  cliaraofor.  They  were  either  nothinfjfs  as  they  are 
nothiiijijs  to  our  withered  thoii^dit,  or  they  were  something  ;  and  then 
they  eould  not  he  eoneeivt'd  as  mere  ))owers,  hut  as  l)('inu;s  powi  rful. 
Kven  in  our  time,  thouj^h  we  have  the  eonception  ot'  nat\ire  as  a 
power,  what  <lo  we  mean  hy  jurner  except  something  ])o>v<Tt‘ul  ? 
N^ow,  in  early  lanj^uaj^i',  nature  was  a  mere  adjeetive  made 

substantive;  she  was  the  mother  always  ‘  goiii"  to  hriiiij;  forth. ’ 
Was  not  this  a  more  detinite  idea  than  that  which  we  conneet  >Nith 
nature  ;  and  let  us  l(H>k  to  our  poets  who  still  think  and  teel  in 
language.  Can  they  speak  ol*  nature  and  similar  things  as  lu  utral 
powers,  without  doing  violiMice  to  tludr  teelings?  Let  us  upon 
\\  ordsworth,  and  we  shall  hardly  find  him  use  an  abstract  term 
without  life  and  blood  in  it.” 


After  citing  a  number  of  charactenstic  instances  of  personifi¬ 
cation  which  he  might  have  multiplied  indefinitely  from  the 
writings  of  this  ]HM‘t,  he  concludes  the  exposition  of  his  theory 
ifi  the  following  passage  : — 

“  Why  then,  if  we  our^elves  in  speaking  of  the  sun  or  the  storms, 
of  sleep  and  death,  of  earth  and  dawn,  eonnect  either  no  distinct 
itlea  at  all  with  tlu‘st‘  names, or  allow  them  to  cast  over  our  mind  the 
fleeting  shadows  of  the  poetry  of  old — why,  if  we  when  speaking 
with  the  warmth  which  is  natural  to  the  human  heart,  call  upon  the 
winds  and  tlu‘  sun,  the  oc(‘an  and  the  sky,  as  if  they  would  still  hear 
us? — why  if  plastic  thought  cannot  ri'present  any  one  oi’  these 
beings  or  powers,  without  giving  tlu'in,  if  not  a  human  form,  at  least 
human  lile  and  human  feeling  —  why  should  we  wonder  at  the 
ancients,  w ith  their  languag(‘,  throbbing  with  life  and  revelling  in 
colour,  if  instt*ad  of  thi‘  grt'V  outlines  of  our  modern  thought,  they 
threw  out  those  living  forms  of*  nature  endowed  with  iiuman  powers, 
nay,  witli  powtM’s  more  than  human,  inasmuch  as  the  light  of  the  sun 
was  brighter  than  the  light  of  a  human  eye,  and  the  waving  ol  the 
storms  louder  than  tht‘  slioutsof  the  human  voice  ?  ^^  e  may  he  able 

to  account  for  the  origin  of  rain  and  dew, — of  storm  and  thunder; 
yet  to  the  grt'at  majority  of  mankind,  all  these  things  unless  tlu*y  are 
mere  names,  are  still  what  they  wen'  to  Jloiner,  only  perhaps  less 
beautiful,  less  poetical,  less  real,  and  living.” — 1*.  37. 


This  tlu'ory  the  writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  length,  by  un 
analysis  of  a  number  off  Oriental  myths  and  draiiias.  The  umouiil 
ol  learning  which  this  analysis  displays  is  somewhat  astonishing, 
while  the  poetical  translations  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  arc 
characterized  by  a  graeel’ulness  which,  like  architectural  decora- 
tion,  gives  a  iHautilul  rt'lieX  to  the  massiveness  of  his  erudition. 

The  SiH*i>nd  article  in  this  volume  is  entitled  “  The  (irowth  of 
Laws  and  I  siiges  of  A\  ar.”  The  subject  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  hy  ^Ir.  lUixton’s  admirable  paper  on  wdiat  may  1h‘ 
<’alled  the  etliics  of  warfare,  w  hich  we  imtict  d  in  our  Review  ot 
the  (.ainbridge  Lsvsavs.  3  he  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  us  he 
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savs  to  analyze  or  onumornto  the  usages  of  war,  but  to  obtain 
{vmiotliing  like  a  general  view  of  their  progressive  growth.  In 
working  out  this  design,  he  eommenees  with  the  usages  whieh 
prevailed  before  the  humanizing  influences  of  ('’hristianity  had 
made  themselves  felt  by  nations. 

“  The  conception  of  war,”  he  says,  “  as  an  absolute  interrnjdion 
of  all  relations  between  the  belligerents,  snapping  all  ties,  annihilating 
all  restraints,  and  leaving  men  free  to  wreak  their  rage  upon  eaeh 
other,  has  been  implicitly  assumed  and  acted  on  during  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  world’s  history.” 

The  mention  of  the  social  eflects  ))roduced  by  the  Christian 
religion,  leads  us  to  notice  a  curious  passage  which  wo  tind  at 
page  fl  4 : — 

“  The  (Urect  intlueneo  of  Christianity  in  imposing  lasting  restraiiits 
on  the  liec'iise  of  war,  does  not  apj)ear  to  have  been  very  consider¬ 
able.  And  to  say  that  its  indirect  ellects  have  been  less  than  they 
ought  to  have  been,  is  only  to  repeat  the  confession  whieh  every 
Christiaii  must  make  respecting  himself  and  the  society  to  whieh  he 
belongs.  Heligion  has  not  made  the  mass  of  men  intTciful,  as  she 
has  not  made  tlunn  self-denying,  truthful,  or  pure.  I\*rha|)s  Ikt  power 
has  been  even  less  sensible  here  tlmn  elsewhere,  for  religion  has  never 
known  exactlv  how  to  deal  with  war,  and  the  diflieultv  has  rather 
inerea.sed  than  diminished  in  our  own  times,  when  a  kind  of  mav- 
vaise  haute  s(*ems  to  have  grown  upon  her,  making  her  eonfim*  hersedf 
to  the  intiTior  life  of  men— to  tlu*  church  and  closet,  and  indisj)osing 
her  to  follow  them  into  the  throng  and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  claim 
as  she  ought,  her  visible  dominion  over  every  lawfid  pursuit  in  which 
thev  mav  engage.” 


d he  solution  of  what  a])pears  to  our  author  as  an  anomaly, 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  influence  of  religion  does  not  act 
upon  masses  as  such,  but  only'  upon  individuals,  and  that  tho.se 
ujxui  whom  it  operates  have'  ever  bc'cn  the  last  to  engage  in 
dwls  of  violence  and  blood.  The  triumphs  of  a  religious  symbol 
luive  indeed  been  seen  on  a  battle-field;  the  triumphs  of  religion 
never.  The  same  primiple  applies  with  e(jual  forc(*  to  the 
writer’s  co]nj)arison  between  the  partial  eflects  of  Christianity 
on  individuals  and  communities;  the  truth  a])i)earing  to  lx*, 
tluit  its  cffecit  upon  the  masses  who  do  not  individually"  embrace 
it,  is  not  strictly'  its  own,  but  that  of  the  civilization  to  whi(;h  it 
leads,  and  bv  which  its  friends  jiiid  its  enemies  arc  alike,  whether 


eonsciouslv  or  unconsciously',  influenec'd,  while  in  its  individual 
possessors*  it  must  be  directly  admitted,  that  it  does  implant 
and  nourish  the  virtues  to  which  the  writer  refers ;  and  that 
their  existence  and  growth  constitute  the  most  satisfactory' tests 
of  its  presence.  It  is  hard,  however,  for  any  one  to  escape  this 
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L-on fusion  of  idea,  who  is  accustomed  lo  regard  religion  only  os 
an  1‘lenu‘nt  in  a  political  organization — asenliment  which  is  apt 
to  Ik‘  contagious  in  llie  almos])here  of  our  cldcT  universities, 
'i'lie  last  allusion  in  the  above  extract  suggests  the  serious  (pus- 
tion — How  many  wars,  if  any,  have  been  umb‘rtakeu  by  pro- 
ft‘ssedly  t’hristian  countries,  in  wliich  the  spirit  ot  religion  can 
be  imagined  as  attending  their  armies  as  if  cngag('d  in  a  “  lawful 
pursuit  y  ” 

After  exlubiting  tlie  usage's  of  war  as  developed  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  dn'ccc'  and  Ihnne,  the  writer  comes  to  tlu'  times  in 
wliich  the  Dominican  Francesco  Victoria,  and  subseipi'‘nt!y 
(jJrotius,  and  the  great  jurists  who  suci‘Oi‘ded  him,  superceded 
tlu'old  maxim,  “  d us  belli  iuiinitum,”  by  a  limiting  and  liumaiier 
principle. 

“The  ti(‘s,”  he  says,  *dvhich  unite  the  members  of  tlie  Iuni»aii 
family — tlu*  tics  of  universal  hrotherhood  and  t>f  civil  society  are  not 
totally  dissolvetl  by  war;  the  obligations  whicli  make  np  a  man’s 
duty  to  Ills  neighbour,  eonlinuc  In  force*  except  so  lar  as  they  an* 
incompatihle  with  the  elfeelual  use  of  the  only  means  whereby  an 
aggrieved  nation  can  obtain  redress.” 


A  similar  principle  is  laid  down  with  much  greater  eleariiess, 
and  expounded  with  far  more  of  logical  methotbbv  Mr.  Ihixton, 
in  the  abh*  paper  in  tin*  Fambridge  Faix'i’s,  to  whieli  we  have 
already  referrt*d.  Heiiee,  for  the  most  part,  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  jnivato  propt'rty,  has  at  least  oil  laud  lu'eii  tea 
great  extent  discarded  in  tlu*  practice  of  modern  warliin*.  The 
disliuclion  drawn  iii  this  respect  iK'tweeii  warlike  opi‘ratlou>  hy 
kind  and  si‘a,  the  writer  vi*ry  clearly  ex|H>ses. 

Is  it,”  he  says.  “  always  easy  to  com[)re]ieud  why  tlu*  same  luril  s 
crew  must  respect  on  land  the  self-same  goods  which  an;  lawlnl  prize 
at  sear  or  why  it  is  an  hoiu»ural)le  exploit  to  si'i/.i*,  in  some  petty 
Ihdtie  sca-j)ort.  a  merchant  selmoner  loading  at  a  wharf — a  cargo  et 
salt,  the  winter’s  supply  of  a  village,  or  a  l)i»at-load  of  iisli,  llie  Vi'ii- 
liire  ot  a  j)o»>r  family,  creeping  along  slu>re  to  its  iieciislomed  market, 
and  a  misdemeanor  lo  go  li*n  steps  further,  enter  the  owner  s  house, 
and  takt*  his  luruilure  and  moiu'V  r  If,  liow(‘ver,  the  mlvautagi's  et 
tlu*  praeliee  an*  ambiguous,  and  the  distiuetion  oii  which  it  proceeiis 
somewliat  obscure,  the  piineiple  which  it  violates  is  si'ttled  aiul 
plain,  f^very  one  understands  tlu*  lint*  drawn  hetwt*en  striking  at 
tlu*  stat»*  blow  s  w Inch  incidentally  and  unavtililahly  injure  the  persons 
or  property  ot  individuals,  and  striking  at  imliviilnals  point  lilauk  as 
a  means  ol  pressure  on  the  state.  The  ealamity  falls,  in  tlie  latter 
east*,  with  capricious  severity  on  nnoiremling  pco[)le,  peaceably  aiui 
industriously  employed  ;  it  i  uins  a  few  and  leaves  the  rest  untouched, 
and  the  greatest  sulfcrirsare  often  lluise  wlumi  wc  should  most  wi>h 
to  Sparc;  whilst  the  cli’ccl  upon  the  govctiiitig  power  ^wliich  isrtali} 
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aimed  at)  is  iiidiivct,  uiieortain,  and  ])rodiK*('d  at  a  disproportionate 
cost  ot'loss  and  sutlering  to  one  or  both  parties.” 

This  policy  lias  been  most  rigidly  pursued  during  the  lafe 
war;  we  have,  as  the  writer  belbre  us  justly  observes,  waived 
the  right  of  seizing  hostile  goods  under  neutiMl  tlags.  \Vc 
have  coinniissioned  no  ]>rivatecrs.  Ivussian  vessels  lying  in  our 
ports  have  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  clear  out,  and  the 
(Juocii’s  subjects  have  been,  in  etfect,  })ermitted  to  trade,  by  the 
help  of  iieutials,  witli  the  (Queen's  enemies  ;  the  only  exception 
beiug  the  usual  prohibition  to  exjiort  arti(*les  reckoned  as  eon- 
trabaiid  of  war.  Tlius  the  allit'd  fleets,  when  they  burnt  the 
magazines  of  Svoaborg,  sjiared  Helsingfors,  as  Admirals  Dun- 
das  and  Itainelin  had  avoided  injuring  tin'  commercial  port 
and  town  of  Odessa.  The  firing  of  a  few  des('rt('d  farms  and 
rick-yards,  inconveniently  near  to  the  fortitied  posts,  at  K inburn 
and  Kupatoria,  constitutes  the  only  exceed  ion  during  the  war, 
now  happily  tei  ininated. 

Mr.  lleriiard,  the  author  of  this  carefully-Avritten  hssay,  sums 
up  the  ethics  of  the  question  in  the  following  ])assug(‘ : 

“It  is  eoinnion  to  talk  as  If  war  were  so  harsli  and  bloody  a 
business  that  it  must  be  carried  on  harshly  and  bloodily,  and  as  if 
those  principles  of  conduct  which  are  binding  on  us  in  the  ordinary 
tninsnctions  of  lilie  had  no  application  here.  If  that  \\(‘re  so,  war 
would  be  unlawful  foi*  the  Christian,  whose  rnh*  of  life  is  inilexihle, 
and  who  has  been  expressly  told,  that  not  even  his  enemies  arc 
cxcnij)t  from  that  universal  law  of  love  which  is  tlu?  nu’asure  of  hi.s 
dnlY  to  (Jod  and  man.  ft  would  he  unlawful  Ibr  him,  and  Im‘  would 
be  bound  to  abstain  from  it  at  any  cost  (»f  m<»rt ifieat ion,  loss,  or 
pjiii.  but  it  is  not  so,  and  wi*  ought  to  prote.-'l  aLCainst  tin*  error 
with  our  whole  soul  and  sti’cngth.  Whir  is,  imh'ed,  roni;h,  stern 
"ork;  lie  who  engages  in  it  must  he  ])rt*pared  to  do  and  witness,  as 
"ell  ns  snlfer,  things  shocking  to  the  gentler  feelings  of  man’s 
iriture ;  and  it  is  possihh*  for  the  eonseienei*  to  hi‘  over-s(*nsitlve  in 
this  matter,  as  it  mav  in  aiiv  other  whieli  calls  for  llu*  exercise  ot 
iiiasculine  lirmness  and  resolution.  lint  it  i-onfcrs  no  lieensi*,  as  it 
uwolvcH  no  crime.  The  standard  (d*  right  and  wrong,  which  w'e  are 
lioiind  to  apply  to  it,  is  the  Chri.''lian  standard,  and  no  other.  And 
iitaiiv  thousands  of  good  and  brave  men  have  walked  throughout 
dieir  lives  in  that  burning  Inrimec'  of  trial,  nnsullied  and  unhurt, 
eiiwhom  the  snudl  of  tiro  bas  not  [iipssed,  ami  tiu*  llanie  lias  had 

power,  execj)t  to  strengthiMi  and  ndine  their  sense  oi  duty  and 
tieir  trust  in  (iod.  Jtej'*eting  and  rebelling  against-  (‘very  restriction 
J'bich  would  really  shackle  the  power  to  strike  hard  and  strikij  home, 
d  admits  ot  being  made  more  tolerable  by  liumanity,  by  courtesy, 

by  the  strict  maintenance  of  established  rules.” 

Such  sentiments  as  these  throw  us  again  back  on  the  reflcc- 
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lion,  how  few  wars  that  have  over  been  wa^od,  have  not 
ori‘?iiiatc‘(l  in  princiides  and  motives  so  utterly  hostilt‘  to  nio. 
nility,  as  to  render  the  introduetion  of*  Christian  principles  in 
tlieir  conduct  well-ni^h  inconceivable.  And  if  we  niit,dit  au- 
tiei])ate  the  ])revalenee  of  these  more  bc'iii^n  sentiments  in  the 
minds  of  monarchs  and  statc'smen,  should  be  sanguine  (‘noujrh 
to  believe,  that  they  would  not  only  mitij^ate  the  hoiDns  of 
future  warfare,  but  wo\dd  absolutely  prc'vent  its  recurrence,  and 
inau»;urate  that  final  dispensation  of  peace,  for  which  the 
nations  sccan  to  be  already  ^roanin^  and  travailing:  in  ])ain. 

The  lu'xt  article  is  entitled  an  Essay  “  t  )x  the  l(  \rnM:i. 
DkAwiNCis  IN  TiiK  University  (Jaeeeuy,  Oxford”  The  title 
is  ri'inarkably  infelicitous,  inasmuch  as  it  eireinnscribcs  and 
loi'alizes  the  aj)])arent  inti'ri'st  of  the  ]>aper — still  more  narrowly 
than  does  the  Lrcnei’al  title  of  the  work.  The  limitation,  more¬ 
over,  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the  article  so  far  from  Inniiij 
(‘ontined  to  the  drawings  refiTred  to  in  its  title,  embraces  a 
hist<uy  of  the  life  of  Kaphael,  with  criticisms  on  his  works,  and 
(‘Vt‘n  on  his  critics.  It  extiaids  to  fifty-six  pa^es,  and  though 
written  with  c(msid(‘rahle  literary  skill,  will,  we  a])pr('hend,  find 
readi'rs  oidy  among  the  class  to  which  its  author  ai>par(Mitly 
Ixdongs. 

\V('  j»ass  over  a  very  long  and  instructive  artiede  on  the  “  lamd 
System  of  Ireland,”  to  notice  the  most  praeti(‘ally  valuable  ])aj)cr 
inthe  volume,  namely,  that  on  “National  Education,”  by  the 
Rev.  hVeflcrick  Temph',  M.A.  In  commenting  upon  it,  we 
clu'c  rfully  admit  tlu'  praiseworthy  zeal  shown  by  a  fellow  of 
Ihdliol  Uollege,  Oxford,  in  the  cause  of  useful  and  universal 
education.  Such  a  jwimuneiation  from  that  ancient  and  ex¬ 
clusive  Univi'rsity  may  be  fairly  rc'garded  as  a  sign  of  the 
times.  If  those  boast t'd  depositories  of*  national  It'arning,  which 
havt*  heretofore  monopolized  its  rewards,  will  make  tln'insclvcs 
till*  tulerum  on  whiidi  the  gri'at  leviu’  of  popular  opinion  may 
look  tor  the  efleeting  of  this  noble  object,  thev  will,  evim  at  this 
late  hour,  render  the  most  valuable  service  in  effecting  their 
original  design.  A\  e  can  but  brieflv  scan  the  main  topics  ol 
this  very  able  jiapiu*.  The  writer  thus  stati's  the  position  et 
})arties  on  this  subject  :  “On  one  side  stand  the  High  (’hurch- 
uien,  or  denominational  ])arty,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  llenh*y ;  on  the  otlu'r  side*  are  the 
^  oluntaries,  who  have  not  many,  if  any  re])resentatives  in  the 
llmise  of  ( 'ommons,  but  who  are  lieaded  by  ^Ir.  Ivlwai'd  IhiiiR's. 
Hoih  these  extremes  agree  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  any 
paramount  civil  character  in  I'ducation  ;  both  advcnaite  a  pi'cnliar 
kiml  of  religious  liberty.  Ihit  the  High  Churchmen  would 
accipt  8tate  assistance  iV  thev  could  obtain  it  without  such  an 
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amount  of  State  control  as  would  rol)  tlioir  schools  of  the 
I'cclosiastical  character ;  in  fact,  they  seem  tolcrahly  well  eon- 
tciiUHl  with  tlie  conditions  on  which  the  (lovernment  at  present 
assists  tlioni.  Tlio  Voluntaries,  on  tlie  contrary,  nduse  State 
assistance  altojifether,  on  the  o-round  that  it  is  unjust  to  make 
one  man  pay  for  the  inculcation  of  another  man’s  opinions.” 
TIh' writer  justly  states  the  question  at  issue  as  tlie  following : 
“Wlio  is  to  ])ay  for  the  schools?”  “  AVlio  is  to  troveru  the 
schools?”  “And  what  is  to  he  taiio^ht  in  the  scliools?”  Aow, 
the  last  of  these  three  (piestions  governs  the  ju-eceding  ones  ; 
tor,  if  a  given  religious  creed  is  to  he  inculcated,  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  will  very  soon  decide  who  is  to  govern 
and  who  is  to  jiay.  Such  discussions,  however,  ignori*  the 
Voluntary  system  altogether,  llmh'r  it,  those  wlio  ])ay  are,  of 
course,  voluntary  subscribers,  and  tliose  who  govein,  aiv  a 
committee  a])pointed  by  them,  through  whom  an  etlieicuit  con¬ 
trol  is  exercised  over  what  is  taught.  One  admission  is,  if  wo 
rightly  understand  the  author,  of  givat  importance.  He  says, 
“The  Church,  and  not  the  scliool,  must  cultivate  the  habit  of 
worshij).  The  home,  and  not  the  school,  is  capable  oi*  giving 
the  deepest  and  truest  religious  teaching.”  lly  the  “Church” 
here,  we  assume  that  he  means  the  churches  generally,  and 
not  the  Church  of  England  in  jiarticidar;  and  on  this  suppo¬ 
sition  the  case  in  favour  of  a  })urely  secular  system  of  education 
would  he  much  strengthened.  Yet  even  hen',  it  must  hi'  home  in 
mind,  that  a  master  without  prolessedly  tcmching  a  cn'ed,  may 
infuse  into  a  school  an  immense  amount  of  religious  error;  and 
that  it  he  is  amenable  solely  to  rate-payei’s,  he  would  be  safe  from 
interference,  nnh'ss  he  shoidd  be  guilty  ol*  tlu‘  fault  of  zi'al. 
To  use  the  words  of  ^Ir.  Temple,  “  Jlate-iiayers,  as  such,  are 
not  religious.” 

The  author  very  s])e('dilv  drops  the  Voluntary  system,  and 
Mr.  kMward  IhiiiK's,  who  would  seem  to  lu'  the  only  adN'oeate  ot 
It  with  whose  nanu'  he  is  ac(juaint('d,  and  j)roc('cds  to  class  the 
other  educational  schemes  under  the'  three  lu'ads,  ot  the  Ih  no- 
nunational,  the  Comprehensive,  and  the  (\)mbin(‘d.  (M  these 
^0  will  present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  own  dedinitions. 

The  llonominational  method  is  to  have  st'j)arate  schools  tor 
the  8('parate  religious  denominations,  and  to  siqqdy  tln'in  with 
^  sutheient  amount  of  State  aid  to  enable  them  to  cov(*r  the 
country.”  To  this  liis  chief  objection  is,  that  it  not  only  secures 
the  teaching  of  religious  doctrim*,  hut  has  a  pia  judual  tendency 
towards  making  preparation  for  future  religious  controvesy. 

hatover  weight  such  an  argument  may  have*  at  t  )xlbrd,  we 
Jjtiiik  that  it  will  have  but  little  inllucnce"  upon  public  opini()n  ; 
in  the  first  place,  the  eliect  of  such  religious  teaching 
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would  1)0  much  p:n'alor,  wliotlior  for  good  or  evil,  if  sup[,liod  at 
lioiuo,  whore,  hy  the  writer’s  previous  admission,  it  would 
more  appropriate  and  oflioaeious.  Again,  we  cannot  sympathizo 
with  the  writer’s  droail  of  theological  controversy.  AVheii  con- 
ducted  in  a  i>ro[)er  spirit,  and  unbiassed  by  secular  aims,  it  has 
ever  been  fouml  iiiosl  helpful  to  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth: 
and  time  and  sj)act‘  would  fail  us  to  instance  those  theological 
controversies  by  which  by  which  those  ])rinci[)les  have  Ixcn 
(‘stablished,  which  are  and  ever  will  be  the  pillar  and  the 
ground  of  faith. 

From  the  author’s  deiinition  of  the  (’omprehensive  plan,  wo 
cull  the  following  statements,  of  the  ac(‘uracy  of  whi(di  the 
reader  shall  judge  for  himsidl*.  The  author  repivsents  that  the 
( ’ompndu'iisive  ])lan  proposes  to  establish  scliools  in  whi(di  “so 
much  ndigion  sludl  be  taught  as  all  are  willing  to  agree  in:” 
an  arrangcunent  which  necessarily  excludes  Jews  and  Catholics. 


“It  is  peculinrly  (liincult,*’  lie  sny.s,  “to  unite'  in  one  board  tlic 
clergy  of  ll)i‘  ('hnrcli  with  the  pivachers  or  ininisli'rs  of  disst'iitiiig 
coin!))unities.  'fhe  Dissenters,  for  many  naisons,  an'  mon'  hostile  !(» 
tl)e  Church  than  to  (>no  another,  'fhey  have  si'p.arated  from  the 
Cliurch,  iu*t  from  oiu'  anothi'r.  J'hov  are  like  e.a<*h  oilier,  and  unlike 
the  Cdiuivh  in  their  civil  position  and  (‘iidowmonls.  The  n'snlt  is. 
that  if  ever  the  elergv  of  tlu'  CJiurch  acl  with  Dissenters  as  such, 
all  alike  are  much  mon'  on  the  footing  of  fellow-cit  i/.ens  engaged  in 
a  eivil,  than  ol’  fellow-C  hristians  engaged  in  a  religious  duly.  If 
tlu'  ('omprehensive  plan  wt  ri'  made  univt'rsal,  it  would  proliahly  be 
religious  in  thai  st'iiM*,  and  in  that  si'use  oidy,  in  which  schools 
would  lu'  nligious  that  were  govern 'd  l)v  the  rat(‘-[)a\'ers.  As  it  is 
the  Com[)rehensive  plan  has  Imt  a  vi'ry  partial  suece.'.s.  Its  great 
n'prcsi'iiiat ivi'  is  the  Ihilish  and  Foreign  Scliool  Socic'ty.  It.s  iiiest 
stn'inioiis  (Icti'udcrs  arc  the  Haptists,  ihough  llu’V  ohjccl  to  all  State 
assistance  in  extending  it.  'flu*  1  ndependents  ari'  willing  to  support 
it,  Imt  ai\'  ('(jually  n*ady  to  support  the  Denominational.” 


Sueli  are  the  uutlior's  views  respecting  the  state  of  ('durational 
parties.  '1  he  puivly  Secular  system,  he  regards  as  liaviiig  hc'cn 
given  up  l)v  eoiumoii  eonsc'iit.  With  the  political  history  ol 
this  groat  ipicstiou,  he  is  evidently  well  ac(piaint('d  ;  but  he 
sc'cms  to  us  vi'ry  ill  iulbrmcd  as  to  llie  priiiciph'S  and  fc'clings  ol 
the  two  great  bodies  of  Evangxdieal  l)is.s('ntcrs.  His  groat 
panacea  appears  to  he  a  rate  ;  and  vet  he  indicates  from  time  to 
time  a  sense  ot  the  great  ditheultu's  xvhich  l)es('t  his  scheme. 
He  admits  that  a  school  deptaids  lor  its  success  more  on  the  local 
managt'inent  than  on  the  master,  and  that  there  are  more 
inslanei's  ot  good  schools,  with  first-rate  management  and 
s(vond-rate  masters,  than  with  hr.st-rate  mastc'rs  and  second- 
rate  management.  This  oj)inion,  in  which  we  fully  coincide, 
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seems  to  toll  stroii^^-ly  a<>oinst  the  rating  sclieino.  A  coiimum 
adu‘v  iiistruots  us  that  what  it  is  ovc'rybody’s  busiiu'ss  to  do  is 
never  done,  and  it  seems  im])ossiblo  to  deny  tliat  schools  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  nianao-ed  by  a  (‘oinmitteo 
apiKniite’d  by  tlio  contributors,  would  bo  more  vij>:ilantly  adminis¬ 
tered  tliaii  tiioso  to  which  rate-payers,  having  contribut('d  their 
eocrced'quota,  have  done  with  the  matter,  and  leave  it  the  hands 
of  coin|)arativcly  irresp(msiblo  ofiicials.  Another  error  pervades 
the  following  passage  : — 

'‘Many  of  the  Voluntary  party,  however,  profess  to  look  upon  the 
efforts  of  the  religious  eonummities  as  merely  ])r()visional.  The 
Ikjptists,  in  particular,  maintain  tliat  the  duty  of  education  cannot 
permanently  devolve  on  any  but  the  ])ar('nts,  and  anticipate  a  time 
when,  partly  pei'haps  hy  a  ris('  in  wages,  but  chiefly  by  greater  sedf- 
(iciiial,  the  partuds  will  be  able  to  do  tiie  wliolo  work.  Thev  look 
upon  a  pennaiieiit  provision  tor  education  as  converting  tlie  labouring 
class  pro  tonlo  into  ])aupers,  and  ai-gue  that  it  would  break  down 
the  strength  of  domestic  tics.” 

Tlic  writer  is  (piitc  mistaken  in  su])posing  that  Dissenters 
attrilmte  any  of  the  degradation  of  ])auperism  to  gratuitous 
education.  The  history  of  their  Sunday  scliools  suflicieiitly 
refutes  any  sucli  notioti.  These  they  have  ])]'osecuto(I  to  so  vast 
lui  extent  that  tlu'y  have  coerced  the  (diurch  of  Jnigland  into 
what  was  at  lirst  a  reluctant  rivalry,  and  so  far  from  ]>au]M*rizing 
the  pojmlation  whom  they  have  benoHti'd,  tluw  hav('  drawn 
theirmillions  of  scholars,  not  in  the  majority  of  instances  from  tlu' 
West  class  of  the  community;  but  th.eybave  taken  umb'r  their 
charge'  the  famili('s  of  rcsjx'etable  artizaiis  with  no  admission 
of  pauperism,  nor  of  ])roud  nor  degrading  patronage  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  we  could  mention  tlie  nanu's  of  geiilh'inen  now 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  represeiitat  iv('S  of  largo 
euii.stitueneies,  who  derived  tlu'  eh'iiK'iits  of  their  (‘ducat  ion  from 
l^uiiday  schools,  and  wlio  have  subsecpieutly  r(‘paid  their  honoui’- 
able  obligations  as  Sunday-school  teachers. 

In  a  Word,  Mr.  Tenqdo  does  not  a])preeiato  the  all-i'ompiering 
force  of  11  true  and  niodc'st  religious  ze  al.  His  stand-point  is 
^^iford;  his  land-mark  is  tlu^  Calliedral.  With  all  his  laudable 
oarnestness  and  i*eseareh  ho  lias  yet  to  learn,  that  tluTO  is  a 
po>yer  with  which  the  public  mind  may  be  impiognated  under 
an  influence  to  wliieli  he  but  scant ilv  nders,  tliat  can  rc'volut ionize 
*^wty  under  ground,  that  can  sap  tlie  oi  ganizations  of  anticpiity, 
and  create  all  things  new ;  which  (uni  elevate  the  lowliest,  and 
overturn  thrones;  wliieh  is  still  progressing  in  hiimhle  majesty, 
and  which  is  destined  t(3  subdue  all  things  to  itself.  “jViial 
^^tatutes  to  repress  it,'’ says  Ivobert  liobinsoii,  “resemble  pimal 
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stulutos  to  cleanse  tlie  world  of  violets.  Fasliion  may  banish 
them  irom  the  hiirp^omaster’s  garden,  but  the  heavens  will  (on. 
spire  to  nourish  them  in  tlic  shade  of  a  nettle  or  at  the  toot  of 
an  oak.” 


'fiiirf  '’doticfs. 


Contvmporarif  Memoirs  of  Russia^  from  1727 — ITli  By  (ieiieral 

Manstein,  an  Olficer  of  distinction  in  the  Kussiaii  Sc'rvice. 

Kdit<‘d  in  Kn;;lish  hy  David  Ihiine,  and  now  Jh‘-editt*d  by 
Hertfordshire  I ncuiuhent.”  London:  Loimrnans.  IS5(>. 


\ 


IUk’KNT  inoinentons  events  liaving  awakened  a  very  hi^h  «h‘L,nv('  of 
interest  in  all  tliat  relates  to  the  constitution,  character,  and  |)oliev 
of  Imperial  Knssia,  it  is  to  he  ho[)ed  that  these  contein[)orarv  Me¬ 
moirs  will  meet  with  a  far  more  hearty  welcome  than  w:is  accorded 
to  their  ori:;inal  publication  in  Kngland.  Xearly  a  cenlurv  ai;o,  this 
work  was  introdnc(*d  to  the  British  public  by  the  celehrattMl  liistoriaii, 
David  llnme,  to  whom  it  Innl  h(‘eu  entrusted  hv  the  Bari  Marshal  of 
Sei)tlaml,  tin*  elder  brother  of  that  (reneral  Kidth  who  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  the  historical  events  embraced  by  the  Mtanoirs. 
Notwithstanding,',  however,  the  high  sanction  of  llumehs  name,— not¬ 
withstanding  also  the  very  general  curiosity  felt  in  Bngland  on  the 
snhject  of  tin*  strange  political  changes  in  ILissia,  and  the  romantic 
tt‘xtnre  of  the  narrativi*  itself,  it  was  very  coldly'  received  and  s[)eedily 
forgotten,  'fhis  failure  is  :iscrihed  by  tlie  present  editor  to  the  had- 
m‘ss  of  the  translation  from  the  original  French;  and  in  the  present 
edition,  all  available  nu‘ans  have  been  employed  for  the  j)iirpose  ot 
naleeming  the  vt‘rsion  from  its  l*at:il  errors.  The  compi'tency  of  the 
prestmt  editor  for  his  task,  or  indeed  for  anv  literary  and  critical 
lalmnrs  in  connexion  with  Uussi:i,  will  commend  itself  to  tin'  [)uhlic, 
w  ho  art'  not  likt'ly  to  forget  verv  speeililv,  the  discriminating,  well- 
inlormetl,  and  tnost  valnahle  communications  of  “A  1  It*rttordshirc 
lncund>ent”  to  the  pages  of  the  Times  during  the  whoh'  course  ot 
the  late  war.  'fhis  gentleman  (the  Kev.  J.  W.  Blak('slev,  vicar  ot 
Ware)  as  a  distinguislied  member  of  the  Geographical  Sociity,  as  a 
traveller,  as  a  classical  and  historical  scholar,  and  as  by  no  means  the 
least  succt'sstul  editor  of  Herodotus,”  is  well  qualitied  tor  the 
delicate  duty  of  purging  from  error  one  of  the  most  interesting,  one 
ot  the  tew  gt'iuiine,  and  one  of  the  most  authentic  fragments  of 
Muscovite  history,  'fhe  great  value  of  this  contrihntion  to  our 
scanty  store  ot  Russian  historv,  lies  in  the  position  of  the  author. 
He  ^^as  long  in  a  position  to  know  the  whole  attainable  truth  of  the 
events  which  he  n  cords  and  exjdains ;  and  when  he  actually  wrote 
tlie  Memoirs,  he  had  retired  out  of  the  reach  of  Kussian  inlluence, 
smarting  some  little,  under  unmerited  disgrace ;  and,  therefore,  to  be 
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trusted  most  corJiully  in  tiie  gtMieral  teiulency  of  liis  narrative,  sn 
far  as  that  is  tavourable  to  tlie  eountry  ot‘  his  birth,  [)ros|)erity,  and 
disf’race.  He  took  a  conspicuous  and  often  the  chief  part  in  the 
events  he  has  described  ;  and  when  only  indirectly  concerned  in  the 
political  and  military  atlairs  of  his  time,  he  was  the  friend  and  inti¬ 
mate  eompanion  of  the  most  successful  civilians  and  soldiers.  In 
addition  to  the  writer’s  obvious  advantaj.jes  as  a  participator  in  some 
of  the  most  important  political  and  military  exploits,  we  would  men¬ 
tion  the  cliarinin*'  simplicity  w  ith  w  hich  he  leaves  carefully  told  parts 
to  the  unbiassed  judj^ment  of  the  reader,  or,  if  he  ventures  on  theory 
and  disipiisition,  his  modest  caution.  The  present  editor  speaks  of 
the  Memoirs  as  “  possessing  an  interest  equal  to  that  of  a  work  of 
fiction.”  And  certainly,  there  is  no  cxa«j;^eration  in  this  description. 
The  canvas  is  small,  but  the  iigures  are  of  life  size,  with  the  stronger 
lineaments  of  human  nature  wonderfully  developed,  and  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  ungoverned  passions  many  times  repeated,  yet  ever  w  ith  a 
mournful  distinctness.  In  speaking  of  these  delineations  of  r(‘al  life, 
as  possessing  the  exciting  interest  of  tiction,  we  must  not  imagine 
them  to  be  like  the  political  novel  of  England,  in  which  a  ]>hiloso- 
phical  preconception  serves  as  the  moral,  and  actual  occurrences  in 
political  life  are  selected  and  ado[)ted  as  the  progress  of  the  moral 
demands,  and  in  which  the  proper  intcuvst  of  a  novel  must  lx*  foivi*d, 
obtruded,  engrafted  by  means  of  an  under-plot,  or  a  thread  of  eollateral 
incidents.  In  the  story  of  individuals  and  families,  of  j)artl«*s,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  dynasties,  of  diplomacy,  policy,  w’arfare,  which  (b'lieral 
Maiisteiu  has  given  to  us,  we  cannot  distinguish  between  what  is 
domestic  and  what  is  political, — between  the  intellectual  and  s(x*ial 
life  of  Russia.  Politics  is  life  in  the  (Jreat  Empire  ;  then*  is  no  such 
tiling  as  separating  betw’een  the  public  atlairs  and  the  private  ambi¬ 
tion,  the  greeil  for  personal  prolit  and  the  desire  for  national  aggran¬ 
dizement,  the  assertion  of  a  nation’s  rights  or  dignity  and  the  resent- 
nients  of  individual  envy  and  vexation.  ]t  is  inditferently  true,  that 
marriages  are  political,  and  politics  matrimonial.  A  man  seeks  a 
wife  who  can  further  his  secret  schemes ;  a  woman  mounts  a  throne 
that  she  may  indulge  a  private  amour.  The  north  is  still,  as  in  all 
past  ages,  the  seat  of  the  wildest  legends  of  romance  ;  but  the  l(*gends 
are  grave  histories,  and  the  romance  is  solid,  coinmon-jilace  fact. 
There  is  enough  vicissitude  in  any  one  of  these  years  of  which  the 
record  was  kept  by  Manstein,  and  in  every  one  of  the  noble  tamilies 
and  royal  households  alluded  to  by  him,  to  set  up  a  lirst-rate  writer 
of  fiction  with  materials,  and  enough.,  one  might  suppose,  to  repress 
lor  ever  in  llussian  hearts,  all  aspiration  for  places  of  emolument  and 
honour.  To  the  general  reader,  then,  we  shall  be  doing  a  triendly 
wrviee  in  coimnending  this  book.  A  year  or  two  ago,  it  might  have 
been  necessary  to  speak  apologetically  for  the  lengthened  accounts 
f  ^>perations  in  this  work  ;  but  the  general  reading  class(‘s 

0  Eiiglisb  society  have  of  late  been  so  far  initiated  into  that  kind  ol 
iterature,  that  they  will  be  able  to  follow  w  ith  ease  the  sohber-like 
ascriptions  af  Manstein,  and  w  ill  hardly  feel  less  interest  than  pru- 
t^wioual  men  in  tracking  the  earlier  steps  ot  Kussia  in  the  career  ot 
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conqiirst  to  which  AVcstorn  Europe  lias  just  now  put  a  stop.  And 
this  will  he  (‘specially  the  case  with  the  vivid  rc])rcsentations  ot*  tho 
(\'iinpaiL;ns  in  which  Alunich  and  Ijacy  ]^iished  the  Hussiau  arms  to 
the  shores  of  A/.otV,  throui^h  the  formidable  liiu's  of  l*on‘ko|),  im,, 
the  V(TV  heart  of  the  (’riiiu'a,  or  advanc(‘d  to  the  Ihii;,  and  took  Kin- 
burn,  and  rc'duced  Ockzakow.  And  it  is  not  uidilv(*ly  that  tlu*  maio- 
ritv  of  those  who  read  the  narrative  of  tlie  arduous  strui^^Ld^.s.  tin* 
suiV(i*rin<;s  and  loss  throui;h  which  Russia  pressed  o!i  a  huudrt'd  and 
tw(*ntv  v('ars  aii^t)  to  the  still-coveted  lands  of  th('  sun,  mav  hi‘i;in  to 
nvkon  up  tlu‘  terrible  trials  which  awaitt'd  the  brave  warriors  of  tlu* 
\Vi‘st(‘rn  w«>rld,  had  tlu'V  Ix'cn  coin|)elled  to  tread  the  sanu'  track  in 
the  frightful  n‘‘j;ions  of  the  steppes,  in  ordi'i*  to  drive  hack  the  tide 
of  barbaric  invasion.  'Phis  ai^ain  may  lead  them  to  wondt'r,  and  ho 
thankful,  that  the  stronjjj  hand  has  Imen  maimed,  so  as  to  need  no 
longer  tlu*  utmost  rigour  of  n'tribution.  Or,  turnimj^  to  th(‘ other 
(*nds  of  the  (*mpire,  and  re\  isit  inc;  the  sc(*ne  of  our  louij^  warlike  vii:il 
in  the  Rah ic,  and  tlu*  shon's  of  the  main-land,  and  nowstort‘d  i>les  of 
.Mand, —  Who  can  fail  to  be  attracted  by  an  able  accinint  t)f  th.e  siic- 
«‘(*ssiv(*  st(*ps,  which  s(’cur(*d  I'lnland  as  a  ])ossession  for  Russia,  and 
Hho»)k  S\v('den  from  lu'i*  onci*  towerinjj;  heii^ht  amonix  tlu*  nations. 
'I'lu*  si(*L:e  of  1  lelsini;fors  by  Russia;  its  disj^raci'fnl  capit ulat i(»n  ;  the 
destruction  of  Wilmanstrand  ;  the  two  lleets  oil*  llaiii^o  1  b'ad  ;--are 
not  these  inti*rest ini;  historic  parallels?  And  what  coidd  n*ad  more 
lik«*  a  fresh  witticism  of  tlu*  Timrs'  corres])ond(*nt  than  the  followiii;;; 
“'Flu*  liiissian  fh*et  had  iu>t  "one  out  of  port  duriii"  tlu*  prt'cedim; 
c.ampai^n;  t his  yt'ar  it  was  r(*solved  that  it  should  act.  The  admi¬ 
ralty  actually  accomjdislu‘d  the  tlttin"-out  of  tw(*lve  ships  of  the  lino, 
atul  sonu*  frigate's,  'flu*  \’ice-admiral  Alis<*hakow  had  tlu'commaml 
of  tlu*m.  He  did  nothin"  "r(‘at  in  fact,  he  did  nothin":  tor  lu*  dared 
not  attack  the  Swedi>h  Ih'i't,  t!u)U"h  much  weaku*!*  than  his  own  (and 
thou"h  he  Imd  rej)eatt'd  ordei's  from  the  court  to  attack  it”).  W  iih 
regard  to  the  practii*:d  lessons  liki'lv  to  lx*  imj)rt‘ss(*d  on  tlu*  RuLdish 
mind  by  this  narrativt*,  we  (*annot  tlu)rou"hlv  a"ri'(*  with  tlu*  accoin- 
plislu*<l  editor.  \\  (*  do  indeed  cordi.allv  join  with  him  in  rcpndiatini; 
and  in  calliii"  upon  (*V(*n  the  most  conservativi*  pediticians  (d’  Rnropt*. 
to  repudiatt*  such  assistan(*i*  a"ainst  ultra-lilx*rab>m  as  Rus>ia  has 
otlen'd,  aiul  is  likely  to  otter.  Wi*  :dso  join  him  in  tlu*  thanks"iviii‘4 
that  it  has  ph':is*‘d  Ri*ovidence  to  int(*rpose  a  check  to  tlu*  fell  barba¬ 
rism  ot  tlu*  North.  Rut  W(*  cannot  a"ri*e  in  the  undiscriminatini; 
condt*mnat ion  ot  Russi:in  poliev.  In  the  east  and  south,  in  the  inva- 
sii>n  ot  (  rim  lart:iry,  in  its  whole  dealin"s  with  the  dhirks,  wc  see 
only  matter  tor  di*t*p  (*ondemnat ion  of  ivussi:i.  Ibit  both  from  this 
account,  and  from  other  narralivt*s  less  p:irtial  to  Russia,  we  "atlu'i* 
that  Rus>i:i  w:is  not  tt>  blanu*  in  tlu*  w'ar  which  so  t'tlect ually  humbled 
tlu*  arro"ance  ot  Sw(*dt*n  ;  and  that  tlu*  appropriai ion  of  C()iu|ucrt‘d 
h  inland  was  by  no  means  a  (]iu*stionable  act  as  sr»ch  matti'is  arc 
“rdinarily  jud"cd  ;  and  duriii"  the  period  embraced  in  tlu‘S(*  Me¬ 
moirs.  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Russia  was  at  h'a'-t  as  clean¬ 
handed  in  lu*r  policy  as  (*itlu*r  Roland,  Austria,  hh’ance,  or  Sweden. 
Indeed,  so  tar  as  her  connexions  with  the  three  tirst-named  powers 
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a^'  concerned,  it  seems  tliat  she  was  regarded  as  a  mere  coiivenieneo, 
a  cat’s-paw,  to  be  called  for  when  wanted,  and  shut  up  when  done 
with.  And  all  things  considered,  we  are  not  so  gr(‘atly  astonished, 
that  the  proud  Aluscovite  should  have  been  goaded  at  last  into  syste¬ 
matic  rage,  and  provoked  into  a  policy  whicli  has  at  least  made  her 
a  name  alike  useful  in  “  pointing  a  moral, and  making  dastardly 
nations  grow  “pale.”  We  conclude,  by  reminding  our  readers,  that 
the  military  ])ortions  of  this  work  read  (style  apart)  not  at  all  unlike 
the  brilliant  descriptions  of  Crimean  and  Finnish  expeditions,  with 
which  so  many  Xenophons  have  contributtnl  to  make  the  |)ublic  of 
England  familiar. 


Prrlatico-Firahi/ferianism ;  or,  Curious  Chapters  in  the  recent 
Histori/  of  the  Irish  F reshy terian  Church.  By  the  Itev.  Kiehard 
Dill,  A.M.  Dublin  :  AFGlashan  and  Co.  1850. 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  whether  the  goodly  volume  before  us 
is  itself  one  of  the  “  curious  chapters  in  the  recent  history  of  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church”  or  not.  As,  however,  ordinary  readers 
mav  be  unable  from  the  title  to  gather  the  purport  of  this  work,  wi* 
shall  state  it  as  briefly  as  wo  can.  It  is  chielly  made  up  of  letters, 
8|)eeches,  reports,  Ac.,  and  contains  the  record  of  a  contn)versy 
k'tween  Air.  Dill  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  majority  of 
the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  other.  Some  years  ago,  it  appears,  the  leading  t'celesiasties 
of  that  church,  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  the  teaching,  or  tin* 
theological  views  of  some  of  the  professors  in  the  “  Belfast  Acachuny,” 
where  the  aspirants  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  had  hitherto  been 
trained  during  their  undergraduate’s  course,  propos(‘d  to  institute  a 
Presbyterian  college,  under  the  exclusive  8uj)erintendence  of  the 
general  assembly.  At  the  time,  this  movement  was  warmly  seconded. 
k)on  afterwards  the  Government  founded  what  are  well  known  as 
“the Queen’s  Colleges,”  in  which  an  unsectarian  education  was  offered 
to  all  parties,  and  where  no  religious  ti'st  was  exacted  from  the  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Assembly  accepted 
this  Government  provision  ;  the  more  readily,  perhaps,  that  they  who 
in  reception  of  the  “  Itegium  Donum” — a  kind  of  state-pay  to 
*^ligion  without  difference  of  creeds — could  not  very  consistently 
pbject  to  state-education  without  difference  of  creeds.  liowev(*r, 
in  our  opinion,  they  acted  wisely  and  well.  Xo  private  institution 
could  or  should  ever  attempt  to  rival  the  public  academies  ;  nor  can 
see  much  danger  in  a  person  who  has  not  signed  the  WestminstiT 
lontession,  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  or  mathematics.  Besi(h‘s  the 
church — we  mean  Christians  in  general — should  not  isolate  itself, 
utaimat  diffusing  healthy  principles  and  leavening  every  institution, 
t  any  rate,  we  may  say  for  the  (Queen’s  College  at  Belfast,  that 
institution  which  numbers  amongst  its  professors  men  like 
l^octors  AI‘Cosh,  APDouall,  and  Dickie,  may  surely  bo  trusted  \yifh 
reeducation  of  undergraduates.  However,  in  this  vexed  rpiestion, 
x.s. — von.  XII. 
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oiilv  i‘X|m‘HS  our  own  opinion,  and  have  no  desire  of  pronoiincini; 
an  nutlioritalive  V(*rdict  eithi*r  one  way  or  another.  SuHiet*  it  to  sav 
that  Mr.  Dill  maintains  that  the  Assembly  was  wronij;  in  dcpartinir 
froiii  its  orit^inal  rt*solution  ot  (‘stahlishino^  a  eolle^^i*  of  its  own.  Ilo 
also  accuses  cm-tain  (jf  the  Icadinu:  cler^^ymtMi  of  his  ohurch  of  piissini,^ 
n-solutions  at  the  close  of  the*  Assembly’s  mcetinirs  when  most 
the  members  hail  ih‘partt'd  ;  of  misinterpreting  tlie  eliureirs  intoii- 
tions;  and  of  carrying  out  their  own  views  snrri'ptitiously.  mill 
sometimes  not  very  honestly.  I  Itimately  a  eomj)romise  siaans  to 
have  been  (‘tfeeted,  by  whieli  the  Irish  Assembly  accepted  “tlie 
(^>ueen’s  Colleges,”  and  in  return  obtained  from  the  (lovernnuag 
additional  endowments  for  their  theological  institnti'.  Meantime, 
a  verv  liberal  member  of  Mr.  Dill’s  church  (a  Mrs.  Magei*)  had  left 
for  the  establishment  of  an  indei)endent  Ihvsbyterian  colleL^e. 
And  now  begins  “the  tug  of  war”  and  the  real  story  of  the  hook. 
The  majority  in  the  Irish  Assembly,  according  to  Mr.  Dill,  eajolml, 
thri‘atened,  calumniated,  and  sui*d  him  and  the  other  executors  of 
Mrs.  M  ag(‘e  for  the  T-thtUK),  which,  according  to  our  author,  they 
wished  to  employ,  not  for  an  undergraduali‘’s  college,  hut  for 
building  a  theolugical  institute.  The  r(*i)ly  of  his  opixments  is,  that 
Mr.  Dill  and  the  other  executors  attachial  such  conditions  to  tlu* 
proposed  constitution  of  the  college,  as  made  it  im[)ossihle  for  the 
(leneral  .Assembly  to  close  with  their  oiler,  'fhe  reader  who  is 
curious  to  know  all  about  the  history  td’this  controviu’sy — and  indess 
he  is  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Irish  Ih’eshylerian 
Church,  we  opine  he  irill  be  a  curiotts  reader  in  very  deed— may 
considt  Mr.  Dill’s  volume,  and  decidi'  for  himsidf  as  to  whieh  ot  llu‘ 
parties  was  in  the  wrong.  AV^e  have  the  less  inclination  to  interfere 
with  his  “  right  of  private  judgment,”  as  we  rcmembi'r  tlu*  (tuiliafur 
rt  aUira pars''  and  know  that  in  such  controversies  there  is  generally 
on  both  sidi's  a  good  deal  of  misrej)resentation  and  misintiTpretatioii. 
Dispiitcs  of  this  kind  in  a  church,  are  neither  very  seemly,  nor  very 
useful  or  edifying.  However,  Air.  Dill  holds  it  to  have  been  a  duty 
both  to  Presbyterianism  and  to  his  own  character,  to  publish  liis 
version  of  the  story.  These  “curious  chapters”  are  the  result. 
-According  to  him,  there  is  a  danger  of  the  jtndatic  element  even  in 
Presbyterian  churehi's,  and  he  denonnees  what  he  terms  “the 
Heltast  party,”  as  dang(‘rous  to  Irish  Presbyterian  ind<‘|)endence  ami 
]>urity.  It  such  is  really  the  case,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has, 
we  taney,  the  riMucdy  in  its  own  hands.  .As  tar  as  his  personal 
wrongs  are  conci'rncd,  Mr.  Dill  mentions  the  ])ublication  of  certain 
imputations  against  himself  as  a  ground  for  tlu*  publication  ot  this 
volume.  AN  e  notice  in  the  papers,  that  at  its  late  meeting  the 
(icneral  Assembly  of  the  Irish  Presbvterian  Church  has  ])asse(i  a 
resolution,  iully  and  ]>ubliely  disclaiming  anv  such  imputations 
ag:nnst  Mr.  Dill,  and  ih'claring  its  confidence  and  rt‘sj)ect  for  him. 

AN  e  arc  tar  Inun  wishing  to  di‘fend  all  the  actings  of  the  lri^h 
I  resbyterian  assembly.  .As  tar  as  college  matters  are  eoncerneil. 
only  know  them  from  Mr.  Dill's  book.  Hut  without  pnuionneiniz 
on  the  ipiotion  as  between  Air.  Dill  and  fhe  “  Heltimt  jiarty,” 
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coibidoriii"  the  saertnliiess  (»i‘  the  chnraetor  of  a  church,  and  the 
importance  of  a  ri:;ht  use  of  the  press,  we  could  almost  have  wished 
that  this  controversy  had  been  buried,  or  at  least  coidimvl  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Dill  might  have  found  other  means  for  promoting  his  owii  views, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  bis  personal  character  was  not  in  any 
vcrv  serious  danger. 

Having  said  thus  mneb — perhaps  too  mnch — we  are  bound  to  add, 
that  the  volume  is  written  with  comparative  inoderatit)n  and  good 
spirit,  and  that  its  literary  execution  is  good — iiuhvd,  mnch  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  in  what,  after  all,  is  but  a  large  con¬ 
troversial  [)amphlct. 


Si'ofdsh  Episcopal  liomanism  ;  or,  Popcrij  u  ithout  a  Pope:  a  lltph/  fo 
llUhop  ll  ordsif  ortE recent  Lechtres  on  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Christian  tonify.  I>y  the  Itev.  Jt.  llibbs,  M.A.  Edinburgh: 
i’aton  ami  Ritchie,  iSod. 

Tins  j)amphlet  consists  of  two  lectures  delivmvd  in  h^diidnirgh  bv 
Mr.  llibbs  in  r(‘[)ly  to  Hisho[>  Wordsworth’s  Orations,  iuteiuied  to 
prove  the  sinfulness  of  a  schism  from  the  Scotch  I’]piscoj)al  Ohurch. 
Most  of  our  readers  are  no  doubt  aware',  that  the  Scotch  l'ipisco[)al 
Oiurch  as  distingnisln'd  from  the  b^nglish,  avowedly  holds  and  pro¬ 
fesses  almost  all  Roman  doctrines,  in  n'ference  to  the  hhicharisi,  to 
baptism,  the  prii'sthood,  Ac.  The  exploits  of  that  communion  in 
the  way  ot  excommunicating,  and  their  achii'vemeiits  in  preparing 
converts  for  J^opc'ry,  are  snlliciently  notorious.  One  of  their  bishojis 
has  lately  come  forward  in  Rdinbnrgh  to  demonstrate  the  exclusivt* 
claims  of  Scotch  Episcopacy  to  universal  reci'jdion.  Mr.  llibbs 
replies  to  him  in  the  JiCetnres  before  ns,  and  supplii's  in  tin'  :ij)pendix 
some  useful  information  regarding  tin'  theidogical  views  of  his 
antagonists,  fhe  n'juler  will  agrc't*  that  it  would  scarcc'ly  have  bi't'ii 
possible' to  lind  a  more  weak  or  sillv  cause  than  that  advocated  by 
bishop  Wordswoiib.  AVe  allow,  imh'ed,  that  in  soiiu'  |•('sp('cts  the 
matter  is  vc'iy  serious^  although  n(>t  in  thi'  light  in  which  tlu'  Scotch 
bishoj)  plac('s  it.  Air.  Jlibbs  answa'rs  him  Muai’tly,  if  not  always  well. 
Ihe  argmnt'nt  is  too  often  rambling  and  without  [loiiit;  the  idi'as 
^lul  ((notations  are  not  very  fri'sh,  and  the  Leeturi's  lu'edlessly 
loadt'd  with  Latin  (jiiotatlons,  Jn  his  attempt  to  avoid  “dulness” 
and  the  “garb  of  cant”  (Rri'f.  p.  x.),  he  has,  in  our  ojiinion,  some- 
'vhat  gone  to  tlie  o[)posit(‘  (.‘xtrt'ine.  llow('V(‘r  absurd  the  religious 
f'pinioiis  of  our  fellow-men,  both  rt'spc'ct  for  their  convictions  and  for 
tbo  subject  itself,  seems  to  di'inand  grave  and  solid  treatment.  Nor 
‘loos  it  by  any  means  follow  that  such  treatmi'iit  must  needs  b(5 
“dull”  or  “canting.”  The  reader  who  would  know  somewhat  of 
•V)tch  E[)iscopacy,  will  lind  some  uscl’ul  information  in  Air.  llibbs  s 
pamphlet. 

Plufttrnfions  to  the  Holy  Scriptures^  consist iny  of  ciyhtccn  Maps  and 
Plans.  London  :  liagster  and  Sons. 

wc  need  say  of  this  Scripture  Atlas  is,  that  it  is  bcautilully 
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oxociitod  and  wortliy  of  the  respectable  publishers  to  whom  all  the 
lovers  of  biblical  literature  are  so  p;really  indebted.  It  is  adopted 
to  bind  up  with  the  Knj'lish  version  of  Bagstcr’s  Polyglot  Ihhle, 
and  other  editions  of  the  same  size. 


The  Practical  Power  of  Faith,  illustrated  in  a  Scrips  of  Popular 
Discourses  on  part  of  the  Fleventh  Chapter  of  the  Fpistlc  to  the 
llchrcws..  By  T.  Binney.  Third  Edition. 

Mu.  Binney  excels  most  ndigious  writers  of  the  present  day  in 
exhibiting  Christian  truths  in  their  practical  bearing  on  every  day 
life.  These  admirable  discourses  do  not  need,  but  richly  di'scrve, 
all  the  outward  attractiveness  of  the  modern-antiipie  style  of  print¬ 
ing  and  binding,  by  which  this  edition  is  distinguished  from  its 
predecessors. 


The  Union  .yfatjazine,  for  Sunday  School  Teachers.  Vol.  XII.  IS.jo. 
The  /aide  Class  J/ayazine.  Vol.  VI 11.  1S55.  Fotes  on  the 

Scripture  Lessons  for  1855.  Hints  and  Helps  for  Teachers  in 
usiuy  the  Xew  'Third  Class  Book.  The  ChihVs  Own  Hayazine.foc 
18.55. 

'fiiK  character  of  these  publications  is  so  well  known  as  to  rcmlcr 
a  description  of  them  superlluous.  We  recommend  especially  the 
Xotes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Hints  and  Helps;  only  hi 
them  lu*  used  as  aids,  and  not  as  substitutes  for  ineutal  ellbrt  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers. 


llcbifli)  of  i\)t  lllontlj 


tb\  .U'LV  ‘J'JtII  KNDKl)  THE  PaULI AMENTAKY  SeSSIoN  OF  I85d. 
Tla*  Koval  S[u‘cch,  as  usual,  touched  upon  all  that  was  tMicourai;ing 
in  the  history  oi'  the  Session;  omitting  all  notice  of  failures  and 
abortions,  'fhe  most  important  measures  that  have  [)assctl  ha\e 
betm  the  (lencral  Police  Bill,  the  doint-Stock  Company’s  Bill,  Sir 
Charles  \\  ood’s  Measure  for  placing  the  C’oast  (iiiard  under  the 
Board  ot  Admiraltv,  the  Acts  for  Assimilating  the  Mercantile  Laws 


t>f  l.ngland  and  Scotland,  the  C^ounty  Courts’  Amendment  Act,  and 
the  Bill  tor  K<*torming  the  LTiiversitv  of  Cambridge.  1  he  most 
conspicuous  abortions  of  the  Session  were  the  Local  Dues  on  Ship¬ 
ping  Bill,  the  Bill  for  IL'foriniiirr  ilio  ( ^nrnnrnt  ir^n  of  the  C’itv  ot 


ping  Bill,  the  Bill  for  Iteforming  the  Corporation  of  the  City  ot 
London,  the  Appellate  durisdictioii  Bill,  the  Lord  Chancellors 
t  hurch  IMscipline  Act,  and  the  Bill  to  do  awav  with  the  #1  urisdiction 
id  the  Lncumben'd  Lstates’  Court  as  a  si'parate  tribunal.  AN  itli 
retcrence  to  the  despatch  of  public  business,  the  past  session  ijJ 
universally  rcganled  as  verv  unsatisfactorv. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  MON'ITI. 


The  Termination  of  the  late  War  is,  UNiiApriLA",  not 
attended  with  the  prospect  of  a  pacific  condition  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  The  King  of  Kaples,  in  reply  to  the 
nyriit  notes  of  England  and  Eraneo,  has  issued  a  missive  which, 
thoui'li  it  only  comes  before  us  through  the"  pages  of  the  Coloijne 
GnzeffeMis  been  universally  accepted  as  authentic  by  tin'  British  press. 
It  is  written  in  a  tiir  bolder  style  than  is  consistent  with  the  caution 
of  nioclern  diplomacy.  INIeauwhile  the  state  of  Italy  becomes 
every  clay  more  alarming,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
passages  which  we  select  from  the  ])olitical  correspondence  of 
the  daily  prc'ss:  “The  accounts  from  jVaples  exhibit  a  state  of 
things  in  that  capital  which  would  hardly  leave  ns  much  room 
for  surprise  if  any  day’s  telegraph  brought  us  news  of  a  r(‘vo- 
liitionary  movement,  discontent  grows  bi)hler  and  has  spread  to 
the  army,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  police  no  longer  j)rev('nts,  in  the 
open  strc'ets,  conversations  and  criticisms  hostile  to  the  (Government. 
Although  the  steps  taken  by  the  AV'esterii  Bowers  have  as  yet  pro¬ 
duced  no  result  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  were  directed  ;  although 
the  remonstrances  of  France  and  England  have  been  unheeded,  and 
those  of  Austria  (if  really  made  and  not  counterbalanced  by  a  private 
understanding)  have  not  yet  had  time  to  hear  fruit,  tlie  fact  of 
English  and  French  expostulations,  and  of  the  attention  and  sym- 
|)athy  which  their  condition  excites  in  Eurojic,  is  well  known  to  the 
Neapolitans,  and,  doubtless,  contributes  to  rouse  them  to  the  asser¬ 
tion  and  defence  of  their  rights  as  men,  and  to  resistance  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  they  sutler.  There  are  clandestine  j)n‘sses  at 
Naples,  where  information  interesting  to  the  popular  cause  is  printed, 
and  whence  also  issue  proclamations,  which  an'  widely  circulated, 
and  which  inculcate  calmness,  order,  resj)t‘et  of  pro[)(‘rty,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  let  it  be  seen  tliat  it  is  not  anarchy,  hut  justice  and 
humanity  oppressed  beyond  endurance,  that  array  themselvi's  against 
the  (iov(‘rnment.  AV  e  are  told  by  a  correspondence  from  Italy  that 
many  military  men  are  heard  to  speak  disri'speetfully  of  tin*  (iovern- 
inent,  and  that  the  native  troops  are  indignant  at  seeing  all  the  forts 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swiss.  The  feeling  lu‘re  among  persons  wvll 
informed  and  w(‘ll  able  to  aj)preciate  the  situation  is,  that  we  sluill 
<iuiekly  hear  of  an  outbreak.”  Amidst  all  these  threat (*ning  indi¬ 
cations,  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Austrians  in  Italy,  set'in  to 
indicate  that  infatuation  which  preeedt's  destruction.  Tlu^  latest 
instance  of  this  is  the  assassination  in  cold  blood  ot  Bruiu'tti  (bi*tter 
known  as  (^iceruacchio)  and  his  two  sons,  with  several  otluu’  victims. 
Ihis  horrible  atfiiir  is  thus  related  by  (General  (Garibaldi,  in  a  letter 
to  a  (renoese  journal : — 

Air.  Editor, — Since  my  retreat  from  Konu*  until  this  day  1  nat¬ 
tered  myself  that  1  might  tind  Ciccruacchio  and  his  sons  in  some 
eoncealment  in  the  Apennines;  but  to-day  the  sad  certainty  reaches 
nie  that  the  virtuous  townsman  of  Jtoine  was  shot  at  Contarina,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bo,  by  Austrian  soldiers,  commanded  hy  an  officer 
Imperial  J'amiJy ,  The  persons  shol>  were  seven — (  iceruacchio, 
t^o  sons  (one  of  IB,  the  other  of  1:G  years),  (he  young  cha])lain 
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Knin.'irino  Stofano,  Paroili  Lorenzo,  Captain  in  the  Italian  Lotion  of 
M»mtovi(h‘(),  and  two  other  individuals  whose  names  1  don’t  know. 

I  cdaiin  your  favour  to  ask,  in  the  name  of  society,  through  the  puhlif 
jircss,  an  account  of  these  individuals  from  the  authors  of  this  mis- 
de(*d,  which  certainly  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  tamilics  of 
the  d(‘ce:ised,  rememhering  at  the  same  time  that  not  one  of  the 
Austrian  prisoners  of  Luint)  or  of  the  Komagna  was  ever  shot. 
OhstTve  also  that  Ciceruacchio,  his  young  son,  and  Ivoinarino, 
although  they  accomi)anied  me  in  the  retreat,  never  carrieil  arms. 

“  With  respect,  yours, 

Cif'no(ty  Aug.  O///.  “  G.  GAniuALm.'’ 

Surely  tin*  t)oint  has  been  reached  at  whicli  the  endurance  even 
of  an  enslaved  pt'ople  must  give  way.  The  Italians  groaning  under 
the  combined  weight  of  sacerdotal  tyranny  and  political  d(‘sj)otisin, 
must,  ere  hmg,  rise  and  assert  the  rights  of  outraged  humanitv;  and 
if  tin*  \Vt‘steru  Powers  are  true  to  their  proft*ssi‘d  ])rineij)h‘s,  we 
imagine  that  the  struggle  for  Italian  independence  will  be  ‘‘short, 
sharp,  and  decisive.” 

Tiik  rn  viujics  ac.ainst  Anciinr.ACON  Dknison  of  ruKAcniNo  and 
erni.isniNn  doctiunes  uesckctinu  the  Saciiamext  of  the  Loan’s 
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niscosF.n  of  uy  the  .irnieiAii  decision  of  the  Akchiusiioi*  of 
CANTEKuriiY.  This  decision  was  didivered  in  the  (Juildhall  of  Path, 
on  tlu‘  PJth,  and  was  read  in  the  ]>resence  of  the  Archbishop  and  a 
l.irgt‘  numlxT  of  ollicials,  by  Dr.  Lushington.  d'ho  Archbishop  conv 
inema's  by  carefully  showing  that  in  instituting  these  proceedings,  he 
was  acting  uiidt'r  an  unavoidable  legal  compulsion,  'fliis  m'cessity, 
howi'vtT,  lu‘  just  dies  by  considerations  so  notoriously  at  variance 
NNith  facts,  that  Ills  Grac(‘’s  statements  must  have  occasioned  as¬ 
tonishment,  if  they  did  m)t  i‘vi‘n  t'xcite  the  ridicule  of  every  hca'cr. 
Wt‘  refer  mon'  espivially  to  tin*  tinal  clause  of  the  following  passage*: 
“  What  would  happim  if  the  archbishop  or  the  bishop  had  a  purely 
discretionary  ]X)wt‘r  to  oiaU'r  [)roceedings  to  b(‘  bi'gun  or  not, 
according  to  his  own  judgnumt,  or  according,  I  may  say,  to  his 
own  tancy  ?  Why,  that  in  evc'rv  case  it  wouhl  n’.'^t  (mtircly 
upon  the  autlH)rity  of  a  single  bishop  either  to  ])ermit  a  pntse- 
t’ution  to  be  institut(’d  on  account  of  unsound  doctrine',  «>r  cm 
account  ot  immoral  conduct,  or,  if  he  chosc',  whollv  to  prc\('nt  any 
iinpury  trom  taking  ])lace,  and  any  cliarge',  howevt'r  grave*,  from  being 
consielcre'd,  the  c»»nse'epie'nce  of  wliich  we)uld  be*  that  the  tniijonnifif 
u'htch  note,  hupiuhf,  pn  vait.'i  among  the  cterqg  of  this  eountrg  might  he 
itesfrognt  amt  put  itn  en(t  to.^'  It  is  coneeivabh*  that  the*  Are’hbishop 
ed  (  anterbinw  was  unaware  that  a  large  prope>rtion  e)f  the  e*h*rgy, 
iue'lueling  several  pre'lates  of  the  Church,  we)uld  heartily  endorse’  the 
notions  ot  Archeleai'em  l)e*nison,  against  which  11  is  G race  was  pro- 
lunineing,  togetln*r  with  the  whole  tribe  e»f  anti-Protestant  de'gmas, 
with  which  this  particidar  lu*rcsy  is  invariablv  asse)ciate*el.  I  hat 
I^r.  Snmne*r  slundel  thus  ignenv  tlu*  extendeel  pre‘\ah‘nce*  eet  se*ini- 
papal  erreer  in  the  hstablislu'd  Church,  however  sm*h  a  cemr.-e  ed  e*exi- 
eluct  may  be*  attributcel  te)  the*  ce^nstraints  e»f  his  position,  will  eeccasiea 
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much  surprise  and  sorrow,  both  within  and  witliont  the  ])ale  of  the 
Establishment.  The  Honourable  and  Hi'verend  Ihiptist  Xot  l  desii^- 
iiatos  the  appointment  of  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterhurv,  a 
happy  aeeiileiit.  We  fancy  that  many,  while  admiring  the  candour 
of  Mr.  Noel,  will  be  reminded  of  the  ancient  adaj^e,  “  respire  Jt/i cm.'' 
The  Archbishop,  as  a  matter  of  tbrm,  allows  Archdeacon  Denison 
time  to  revoke  his  error  until  the  1st  of  October  next.  11  is  seutiujce 
will  be  pronounced  on  tlie  21st  of  Octobi'r  next,  which,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  one  of  deprivation. 

Much  of  Puhlic  attextiox  has  uken  ffcenti.y  df.votkd  to 

THE  ^loVEMFNT  FOR  TUK  KeFOKXIATION  OF  duVEMLE  OuiMlNVLS. 
It  will  he  recollected  that  we  brou<;ht  this  subject  before  our  readers 
ill  the  ]\larch  number  of  the  Eclectic.  Duririg  the  past  moutli, 
however,  some  meetings  have  been  lu*ld,  and  some  facts  promulgated, 
which  have  deeply  stirred  the  public  mind.  The  tirst  of  these  was 
held,  on  the  (>th,  at  Winchester,  under  the  presidency  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  This  meetinji;  had  nderence  solely  to  the  Ilam|)shii*i' 
Keformatorv  School:  but  much  valuable  information  was  idicited 
both  from  the  chairman,  and  from  the  Speaker  of  the  11  oust*  of 
Commons,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committt'c,  and  who,  in  iMoviiic^ 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  stated  as  an  ackuowlt'di^cd  fact,  th.it 
seventy-tive  ]H*r  cent  of  our  juveiiih*  criminals  return  to  [irisou  aftt*r 
being  liberated  on  the  expiration  of  their  iirst  senteuct*.  Ihit  tht; 
most  important  of  these  meetings  have  been  thost*  of  the  Xatioual 
Keformatory  Union,  held  at  llristol,  on  the  2()th  and  follow iug  days. 
Lord  IStanley  discharged  the  dutit's  of  President  with  remarkabh* 
ability  and  vigour.  The  business  was  conductial  on  the  plan  origi¬ 
nated  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scieiiei*, 
and  papers  were  read  from  the  pens  of  the  most  emineut  ad  vocal  (‘s 
ot  penal  law  reform,  including  Jiord  Jlrougham.  But  thi*  main 
interest  of  these  meetings  centred  in  the  adilresses  of  the  nobh^ 
chairman,  whose  inaugural  address,  es|)ecially,  exhibiti'd  the  lull 
extent  of  the  great  and  momentous  evil  to  be  dealt  with,  and  tin? 
inode  in  which  the  Keformatory  Union  jiroposes  to  meet  it.  We 
direct  our  readers’  earnest  attention  to  his  lordshiji’s  pn'giiaiit  and 
masterly  address, — full  of  facts  and  ligures,  ably  establishing  the  jiosi- 
tions  ho  laid  down. 


The  publications  of  the  month,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  characterized  by  the  l^uhlishers'  Circuinry  as  comparat  iv(‘ly 
ivanty  and  devoid  of  int(*rest,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions : 
amongst  these  are  jM.  de  Toccpicville’s  work  on  the  “  Origin  of  tiu; 
ireuch  Kevolution;”  Mr.  Alford's  Third  A  oluine  of  his  “  (ireek 
Testament ;  ”  “The  Defence  of  the  Archdeacon  Taunton,”  comphde  ; 
a  Translation  of  Professor  Pertlu's’s  “Memoirs  of  Frederick  J\*rthes, 
the  (jerinan  bookseller,”  comprising  the  period  from  17S1)  to  IS  Id, 
and  giving  an  insight  into  the  interior  of  German  life,  2  vols. ;  “An 
Litroduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Test:inn*nt,”  hv  the  Itev.  A. 
"^^ry  ;  the  Kev.  E.  Metcalf’s  “  Excursions  in  Norway,”  2  vols.;  Dr. 
Lonolly’s  now’  work  on  the  “Treatmt*nt  of  the  Insane;  (icneral 
Lake’s  “  Siege  of  Kars  ;  ”  “  The  Gaiuj)  and  Ihe  Gutter ;  or  a  Gruise 
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to  the  (Viinoa  during;  the  War;”  and  the  “  Harbours  of  Ihigland,” 
from  drawings  by  Turner,  with  illustrative  text  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 
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